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PREFACE. 

Acr^ri tfuva/'rOr^T'' ty,<; orijroZ acr.S'cveta^, xa'c aouvot^ia^ 

TTcpt Ta avayxara. l\ji\('ti*t . Arvtai'l. 

couscioiisDess of onc^s own weakness and incapa- 
city in niatfcrs of the i^reatest concern, is the beginning of 
7Vnc IMiilosopJiy/" 

It is not that the following’ 

particulars Avould never have met the public 
('ve, but tor the accidental perusal of an arti- 
cle in the 3Jst Xo. of the \Vh*stniinster Re- 
view, for Jamiary, 1832, entitled, A RevieAv 
of Introductory Lectures on Political Kcono- 
my. being part of a course d('li\'ered in Eas- 
ter term, 1831, by Richard Whately, D. D. 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall ; Professor of 
PuHlical Econoipy in the University of Ox- 
ford . 

In looking over some numbers of this pe- 
riodical at the house of a friend, I observ’ed 
an article on weights and inc'asures, which 
attracted my attention, the more particularly 
as I was then engaged in researches on that 
subject. In a leisure hour I glanced over the 
first article also, in which the reader may 
find the following remarkable observations : 
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The fifth lecture contains a disputable 
theory, but one that only remotely involves 
any practical inferences. The theory alluded 
to is, that men never did, nor can raise them- 
selves, from a state of complete barbarism, 
without instruction and assistance from peo- 
ple already civilized ; from which it is con- 
cluded, that civilization must have been the 
effect of a supernatural revelation made to 
some portion of the human species, and that 
all savag'es must orig'inally have degenerated 
from a more civilized state of existence. Of 
this degeneration, the Lecturer thinks there is 
little reason to doubt, that the principal 
cause has been war. Objections may be urged 
to the theory, without questioning any of the 
authorities to which the author refers. The 
only notices of arts, furnished by the record 
of Genesis, (as noted by the author, in page 
139,) consist of two, the working of metals, 
and the construction of musical instruments ; 
and in neither case is there any intimation of 
supernatural instruction. Some appearance 
of an opposite nature might be held to be 
contained in the mention made of coats of 
skins ; but the author has not considered this 
as ground whereon to found an argument. If 
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knowledge came origiiially by inspiration, 
tlie chosen race contrived to carry away very 
little of the benefit. The inhabitants Of Egypt 
had far outst^ipt them, when their patriarchs 
entered that house of bondage ; or Moses 
would never have been celebrated as learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. Many 
ages afterwards, Solomon, or his historians, 
knew no nearer proportion of the circumfer- 
ence of a circle to the diameter than that of 
three to one. (1 Kings vii. 23 ; and 2nd 
Chron. iv. 2.) There was no necessity for 
sa\ ing what the circumference was at all ; 
and a writer who had known that the circum- 
ference of a circle of ten cubits diameter was, 
on a rough estimate, thirty-one cubits and a 
half, would never have volunteered asserting 
it ivas thirty. It is scarcely credible that a 
native of New Holland should not know that 
the girt of a tree is more than three times its 
thickness. Whatever Solomon might have 
done for Botany or Zoology, it is clear he had 
not done much for the geometry of his sub- 
jects.” 

Probably some of my readers will be re- 
minded, after the perusal of the foregoing and 
subjoined interpretations of the very same 
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passages of Scripture, of that steady practised 
attention which is necessary to the perform- 
ance of minute optical or cliemical experi- 
ments, and the timely perception of their 
results ; for like those dark lines seen in the 
solar spectrum by Frauenhofer, the real beau- 
ties of Scripture require to be beheld in certain 
positions ; — the observer must be instructed 
“ how to see them * JSow the true account 
of the matter is briefly this ; 

The sacred Scriptures incidentally describe 
a brazen vessel, which was of an oblate sphe- 
roidal form, the dimensions, (which are stated 
in measures, which our English version trans- 
lates cubits) being the 72,()00,000ths of the 
earth’s polar circumference, the capacity di- 
vided by 2,000, gives the content of the 
Jewish hath, or epha ; six times which quantity 
gives the cube of the Jewish cubit, or amma-, 
and double the cube root of this cubic cubit, 
the mean length of the second’s pendulum, or 
pendulum which vibrates 86,400 times in a 
mean solar day, at the level of the ocean, in 

* Btibbage on the Decline of Science in England ; contrast of 
Dr. Wollaston's and Sir Humphry Davy’s Philosophical Cha- 
racters. 
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latitude 45°, at the temperature of 39-^° of 
Fahrenheit’s scale, in vacuo. 

This pendulum, divided into 48 parts, or 28 
parts, furnishes an exact explanation of all 
linear measures througliout the world in all 
ag'cs. 

Tliis pendulum cubed, and divided exactly 
as in the preceding* case, into 48 or 28 parts, 
furnishes an exact explanation of all measui’es 
of capacity throughout the world in all ages. 

This pendulum cubed, and multiplied into 
llic weight of a cubic inch of distilled water, 
at tlie maximum of density 39 of Faliren- 
heit, each cubic inch weighing 252*984 grains 
Troy ; divided as above into 48 or 28 parts, 
furnishes an exact explanation of all the 
weights of whatever kind, whether money or 
groi N weight, throughout the world in all ages. 

Lastly, the 200,000ths of a degree on the 
meridian, in latitude 45“, or the 72,000,000ths 
of the earth’s polar circumference, furnishes 
the basis or element of itinerary and superfi- 
cial measure, throughout the world in all 
ages; and this element is identically the same 
as that used in the construction and compu- 
tation of the molten sea of Scripture, from 
which the linear standard, or mean length 
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of the pendulum is deduced ; being in the 
ratio of 5 to 9, with respect to the forty mil- 
lionth of the earths meridional circumfer- 
ence, in the ratio of 5 to 2v/20, with respect 
to the mean length of the second’s pendulum, 
both at the temperature of 39^ of Fahren- 
heit’s scale. 

The follomng account of this curious ques- 
tion may probably enable, those who have not 
yet seen it in the same light, to discover the 
same or greater evidences of wisdom, design, 
and truth. The argument, as it affects the 
excellency and integrity of the original text 
of Scripture, is one thing ; its application to 
the discovery, understanding, and correction 
of abuses in the Metrological and Monetary 
systems of all nations, is scarcely less mo- 
mentous than the former. The philanthropic 
Budteus is thought to have dreamed over an 
Eutopian prospect, when he described the 
blessings that would attend an uniform and 
universal currency, and weight and measure, 

Una fides, pondus, mensura, nioneta sit idem, 

Et status illsesus totius orbis erit/’ 

But what if the system here described is 
founded in fact ? what if mathematically and 
practically true ? the conclusion will be, not 
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that nothing has a greater tendency to grow 
worse, or more obstinately resists improve- 
ment : — but that no matter of so great and 
universal interest has a greater tendency to 
retain its original character and construction ; 
nothing, in short, so obstinately resists inno- 
vation, and the substitution of human devices 
for Divine laws, as weights and measures. 

What, for example, will be said of a system 
that provides a perfect corrective for the' Me- 
trology of England, France, and India? In 
regard to England and France, it will be 
clearly seen, that the discarded measures, (say 
for instance, as notorious proofs, the measures 
of capacity,) are founded on the strictest and 
most scientific principles, and that there was 
therefore no necessity to alter those in use, 
wh ich, to quote the reasons of the British com- 
missioners to the legislature, have the prescrip- 
tive sanction of long usage, and require adjust- 
ment and conformity to some known standard, 
rather than any positive alterations. In these 
cases, it was sufficient to have established the 
true length of the pendulum, taken at a mean 
throughout the globe, and the law of its 
expansion and contraction, and the specific 
gravity of water at its maximum of density. 
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to regulate all the monetary and metrological 
rules of both countries : — it was sufficient to 
have determined the forty millionth of the 
earth’s polar circumference, to have corrected 
and defined the itinerary and superficial mea- 
sures of both. What would have ensued on 
referring the ancient schemes to such physi- 
cs’! investigations? Not the discontent, and 
mi/rmurings, and objections of the French 
peonle, not the suggestions of every self-inau- 
gurated political economist, but uniformity, 
exactness, comprehensibility; an amelioration 
of great and certain evils, by simple, unques- 
tionable, and incalculable benefits. The re- 
sult would have been, that all foreign nations, 
all their colonies at least, would have adopted 
the same principles, and every man would 
know when he bought or sold, how much he 
gave and how much he got f or a certain sum. 

The peculiar gain and honour that would 
redound to our Indian Governments, by the 
first introduction of this exact standard, is 
clear and certain ; all the methods of meting 
and selling might remain in statu quo — the 
haX'h and the gut ; the pharra and the kun^ 
dee; the garce and the murcal ; the mun and 
the seer ; the beegah and the kos, might retain 
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all their old names, provided they were 
regulated and defined by the mean length of 
the pendulum ; the weight of water at a 
maximum of density ; and the metre or forty 
millionth of the earth’s polar circumference. 
A British, a French, an American, or in fact, 
any merchant, might then transact all his 
business on sure and intelligible data, known 
and observed by all these nations ; and the 
Indian Goveniment would be protected against 
innumerable frauds in the intermediate trans- 
actions of the revenue ; — the poor unlettered 
Tyoi, or cultivator, the needy and despised 
heathen, discover, that in depriving the de- 
signing of the power and himself of an ex- 
ample to corrupt dealing, the Divine Being 
had indeed sent a Christian people to direct, 
to ])reserve, and to bless them. 

There is yet a third question on which the 
subject bears ; general literature, and history ; 
the first without a professed and useful object, 
is a gewgaw for grown-up children ; but his- 
tory, the history of man ; of the progress of in- 
tellect, of society, of the powers and propen- 
sities of immortal beings, ps of infinite con- 
cern. W e must dethrone every high thought 
however before we can arrive at knowledge ; 
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and the knowledge of onrselves will be seen 
best in the mirror of past ages, in the course 
of human events, to which the seal of confir- 
mation is irrevocably sot, without room for 
further cavil, or possible mistake. In that 
history we have sufficient examples to instruct 
us in every thing that can conduce to our com- 
fort here, and our happiness hereafter. 'J'o 
conclude ; whether this Essay be taken up by 
the Christian, the statesman, or the historian, 
it is to be hoped, that it will obtain a patient 
and impartial consideration ; that what is 
advanced may be received, so far only as it 
consists with truth ; that it may be reprobat- 
ed and forgotten where it militates either 
against fact, experience, or utility . 

T. B. JERVIS. 
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iJiretflitW attlf 

Nunquamita quisquain bene subducts ratione ad vitam fuit, 
Quin res, ffitas, usus semper aliquid apportet noW, 

Aliquid moneat ; ut ilia quae te scire rredas, nescias, 

Et quae tibi putaris prima, in experiurido ut repudies. 

Terent. Adelphi, Act, 6, Sc, 1-2, ad initium. 


T’.k difficulty of dislodging prejudices, engender- 
ed by false or imperfect principles, has always been 
found the greatest obstacle to the coinmuiiication of 
truth. Conclusions addressed to the mind or senses, 
although worthy of universal reception, are too 
frequently seized upon by the fancy, sometimes 
wrested, but much oftener abused, to the increase of 
pride, or the detriment of knowledge. And so it 
fares with that which is pre-eminently excellent, till 
perchance experience, or time, or conviction, disci- 
plines the understanding to the perception of error, 
B 
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and discovers the futility of reliance on its own un- 
assisted resources. 

Historians and philosopliers in general allege that 
science and art are the creation of the huiiiau in- 
tellect ; that they came by inspiration appears 
indeed the more ])robleinatical, because the evidences 
to this efl'ect are infinitely less obvious than the 
arguments for the contrary o])ini()n are plausible. 
Whether this or that be a j)rejudice remains to be 
proved : it is plain, Jjowever, that no prejudice can 
consist with truth : wherefore one or other must he 
repugnant to sound reason : if then it can be demon- 
strated, that science subsisted wlien as yet that very 
history and philoso])hy which affirms it to be of human 
original was not created, are free to believe that 
it came by inspiration, or, hicli amounts to the same 
thing, that the eleineiifs of science, the legitimate 
uses to which tliey were applicable, and the faculty 
to api)reciate, improve, and extend them, were ini- 
])arted to our forefatluu's by the Supreme Being. 
Among other interesting and notable proofs of the 
truth of this position, the following may be selected; 
they appeal in fact to the utmost range of historical 
evulence, they bespeak likewise the highest refiriemeuts 
of uvdthematical skill, and for these reasons, are pecu- 
liarly suited to illustrate the latter hypothesis : 1st. 
That the metrological systems of all nations, through- 
out the earth, had a common original. 2ndly. That 
the true standard or prototype is discoverable from 
certain passages of Holy Writ, 3rdly. That this 
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prijnifive universal standanlis the mean length of the 
s('c*oii(rs jxuidulurn through(nit the earth. 

Jt may be proper to state, that I had made this 
subject my particular study, independent of the ques- 
tion at issue, and came to it therefore ])repare(l with 
a great variety of examples and arguments : with 
these I have illustrated each statement, sjjaringly, 
thougli j)erha])s sufficiently for its confirmation. To 
go through the laborious details by which I was led 
to the knowledge of matters, would be unin- 

teresting and superfluous. From a diligent exami- 
nation of the o])inions of Drs. Bernard, Cumberland, 
f h eaves, of Danville, Sir George Shuckburgb, Bailly, 
as well as the more recent compilations of modern 
authorities, brought under one view in TilleCs Tables, 
and Dr. Kellys valuable Universal Cambist, I fell a 
conviction that no one liad ever yet formed a correct 
estimate of the true length of the first fundamental 
measure, so appropriately designated by the Hebrews 
and Patriarchs of old, Amma, or the mother of 
measures of every denomination, which term, in all 
the translations of scripture, is rendered by the word 
cubit, or its synonyraes. 

Having been furnished by the public authorities, 
under the Bombay Presidency, with every sort of 
official and well-authenticated information, that could 
be procured from the Government records ; and 
through the friendship of the late James Joseph 
Sparrow, Member of the Council, with a very full 
opportunity of ascertaining the exact dimensions of 
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those in use throughout the Konkun*, the deductions 
were all to this effect, that the true cubit was a mea- 
sure of about nineteen and a half inches English ; 
that land measure was also grounded on this same 
linear standard ; moreover, that all measures of ca- 
pacity were derived from the cube of this cubit, its 
multiples and aliquot parts ; lastly, that weights, and 
in connection with them, the weights of all ancient 
and modern coins, were likewise referrible to the 
weight of the like quantity of rain or distilled water 
— its multiples and aliquot parts ; but whence, or 
at what period, this system was introduced, neither 
ancient tradition, or literature, whether Hindoo or 
Mahomedan, nor even the most learned Brahmins or 
Mahomedans themselves, could afford me the slight- 
est intelligence. 

Engaged by the remarkable simplicity and charac- 
teristic skill, thus discernible in the first elements of 
the metrological system of Western India, I followed 
up the pursuit in respect to those of other parts of 
the world. By the singular liberality of the Right 
Honorable Sir Frederick Adam, who is now at the 
head of the Madras Government, and of the Right 
Honorable Sir Robert Wihnot Horton, the Governor 
of Ceylon, I was furnished with coj)ies of every do- 
cument that could be obtained from the pxiblic records 
and other sources, relative to the weights and mea- 

* A province on the north-west coast of peninsular India, 
subordinate to the Bombay Government. 
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sures of Southern India, throughout the dependen- 
cies of the Honorable East India Company and the 
Crown. With regard to Northern India, and the 
Presidency of Bengal, I obtained every thing desira- 
ble from parliamentary and other public documents, 
from the revenue and judicial selections, printed by 
authority of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, besides sundry manuscript and published 
particulars : the conclusions, therefore, as respects 
India generally, are dra^rn up from the very best 
possible sources of information, and so far as reliance 
can be placed on written testimony, are deserving of 
the public attention. 

The sum of these investigations, as respects every 
local and general usage throughout India, or else- 
where, is very much of the same nature, and is best 
to be learnt from the standard itself. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to an account of the second and 
third parts of the subject, then shew how these bear 
on Cfii first, aud finally the great beneficial uses to 
which the results may be made subservient. 

In the curious buildings of the Temple of Solomon, 
there is the strongest presumptive evidence for the 
belief, that two distinct linear measures were had re- 
course to, the one being the very pendulum of which 
we are in search. (See 2 Chron. chap. hi. ver. 3.) 
This opinion being founded on the significant import 
of the Hebrew text, Ha oreh ammoth hammiddah 
ha reeshanah : the last word is rendered in the 
Septuagi nt, 7} npwTrjf the English translation thus ex- 
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presses it : “ the length by cubits after the first 
measure the very existence however, of this mea- 
sure might, but for what is given in tlie sequel, 
be considered purely speculative and prohleiiiaticaL 
The other is conformable to the reputed Egyptian 
or royal Babylonian cubit, which has been ascertain- 
ed by reference to many remarkable criteria, as the 
annual rise of the Nile, the base of the great Pyramid, 
&c., to be equivalent to 21*87467*'5 inches English 
nearly. 

Among the vessels of the same temple, the most 
remarkable was the one denominated the molten sea, 
the description and dimensions of which have fur- 
nished sceptics with matter for some very smart 
reflections, as no very apt illustration of the far-famed 
wisdom of Solomon ; and covertly throwing out a 
pitiful insinuation as to the inspiration or authenti- 
city of the sacred volume itself. The two passages, 
descriptive of this molten sea, seemingly involve a 
contradiction, which has been too long allowed to 
pass uninvestigated in those venerable seminaries o-f 
learning, where mathematical knowledge of the high- 
est order goes hand in hand with a study of the 
Hebrew, the classic, and oriental languages ; yet it is 
not presumptuously imagined, that the explanation 
hereunder offered, may not be far better given by 
those who have grown grey in such studies, and 
have access to materials, and books, and talented 
mathematicians — advantages, in fine, that could never 
be expected in so very remote a place as this, and at 
the hands of one, who, to the profession of a Military 
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Engineer, labours under the same disqualifications 
of an imperfect education, in those departments of 
science, eSvSential to its explanatioin 

The two passages are as follows : And he made 
a molten sea, ten cubits from the one brim to the 
other : (Hebrew, “ from his brim to liis brim ;”) it 
was round all about, and his height was five cubits, 
and a line of thirty cubits did comj)ass it round 
about.” — And it was an hand breadth thick, and 
the brim thereof was wioiight like the brim of 
a cup, with flowers of liiiivs ; it contained two 
thousand baths.” — livings, chaj). vii. ver. 23 and 25. 

The second passage runs thus : Also he made 
a molten sea, of ten cmbits from 1)rim to brim : 
(Hebrew, ‘‘ from his brim to liis brim ;”) round in 
comjJiiss. and five cubits the height thereof ; and a 
line of thirty cubits did comj)ass it round about. ‘ 
— “ And the thickness of it was an hand breadth, 
and the brim of it like the work of the brim of a 
cuj>, u ilh flowers of lilies ; and it received and 
lield three thousand baths.” — 2 Chron. chap, iv. 
ver. 2 and 5. 

The well-known ratio of the diameter to the cir- 
cumference of a circle is certainly calculated to 
impeach the above statement on a careless and hasty 
perusal, but to affect the mind far otherwise, if 
ai)prehended rightly as a mathematical representa- 
tion of a vessel, the content whereof may be readily 
ascertained from the three dimensions therein given. 

It now remains for the sceptic to disprove, by the 
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doctrine of probabilities, that the elements of a system 
perfect in the highest degree, and applicable in all 
cases, and under all circumstances and conditions of 
society, whether simple or refined, whether limited 
or extensive, should be incidentally elicited from 
sundry scattered passages in any book of ancient 
laws, and yet have had no real existence before 
those laws were promulgated : when moreover traces 
of this system are clearly discernible throughout all 
ages, among the systems of all other nations what- 
ever, of which no possible account could be given, 
without reverting to that code, its history, scope, 
and design. I neither beg the question, that this 
is an inspired book from beginning to end ; nor do 
I, although on both these points my own mind is 
fully made up, insist that the Hebrew text, as we 
now possess it, has not undergone any material 
alterations ; but affirm, on the plainest rules of 
argumentative analysis, and sound reasoning, that 
the internal evidences of its accuracy are irresistibly 
conclusive. 

The vessel in question, therefore, was of an oblate 
spheroidal form ; that is, the half of a solid, generat- 
ed by the revolution of an ellipse on its conjugate 
axis, the conjugate remaining fixed, because the depth 
is stated to be half the length of the transverse : the 
mutual relation of the periphery, transverse diameter, 
and depth, to the content and conjugate, implying as 
perfect a knowledge of the ratio of the diameter to 
the circumference, as we now possess. For, let /denote 
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the transverse diameter — 10 cubits ; the peri- 
phery 30 cubits; = 3*1415926,3358979+ ; 

and Xy the conjugate, or fixed axis, then x = t — 

i^+ 4 v/ ( — 0 x-^); =9 087698466896 + 

cubits : again, denoting this by the revolving 
axis of ten cubits by r, the capacity of the molten sea 
will be -- •2(;i7993S7799149 fr x 21*874675* = 
2492075*3725)6 cubic indies Eiiglisli measure, the 
two thousandth ])art whereof givo 1245*1377 cubic 
inches Knglisli for the (^Intent of a siiigle Ijath. 

Now, although at first sight, the two passages 
appear to involve a coni radiction in terms, the Kng- 
lish reudeiiug implies, somewhat indistinctly, that 
nice critical discrimination whicli is observable in the 
context: in the one instance, it is said ** it contained 
two thousand baths, S/ios/tafi aljdt/im hath yabil , 
where ^ve find,'’ ** it contained,” yabil; in the other, 
‘*it received and lield three thousand baths,” jSlalkhxih 
bathim ahlo.Jicth (iljim yabil ; where another ex- 
j)ression, mahliruli\ “ it received,” is superadded 
to yabily ‘‘ it lield.” The first of these, name- 
ly, makliTiiky (like all indmitive words,) is derived 
from a root of a very determinate signification, 
khazaky “■ to hold,” to contain,” to oblige,” to 
stay,” ‘‘to overpower,” “ to jirevail over;” (see the 

* The difference between the approximate and exact rntio of 
diameter to the circumference, though exceedingly inconsider- 
able ia ordinary computations, would, if neglected in the present 
instance, affect the length of the pendulum so much, as to inva- 
lidate the argument, and is therefore an additional proof of its 
conclusiveness. 
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original passages, 1 Sam. chap, xvii. ver. 50 ; 2 
Sam. chap. xxiv. ver. 4 ; I Chron. chap. xxi. ver. 4 ; 
and many others,) intimating something heaped up, 
and that the quantity so heaped was the utmost that 
could be retained. The first instanced therefore was 
a liquid measure of two thousand baths; the second, 
a dry measure of three thousand baths : the contents 
of both, as enjoined in other parts of Scripture, not- 
withstanding the dry and liquid measure, were dis- 
criminated by distinct names, being founded on, or 
referred to a common principle. The ephah and 
the bath shall be of one measure, that the bath may 
contain the tenth part of an homer ^ and the ephah 
the tenth part of an homer ^ the measure thereof shall 
be after the homer EzeJdel, chap. xlv. ver. 11 ; 
lastly, Dr. Cumberland has shewn in the l6th vol. 
of:^e Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Soci- 
€*5r for 1685-6, that the Jewish ephah or bath was 
the sixth part of the cubic cubit, (in his Essay 
he calls it one-sixth of the Jewish cubic cubit :) now, 
six times the above quantity, or 1245* 137686* x 6 
is 7470*8261188813 cubic inches English measure, 
or the cube of the cubit, the cube root whereof is 
19*5489^5 inches English. 

But by Captain Kater’s recent experiments, the 
length of the pendulum, which vibrates seconds, or 
B||400 times in a mean solar day, at London, in lati- 
tude 5i® 31' 8*4" in vacuo, reduced to the level of the 
sea, was found to be 39-13929 inches of Sir George 

♦ The content of the ephah, or hath, determined from th|B 
molten sea of Solomon's temple. 
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Shuckburgh’s scale, at the temperature of 62^ Fahren- 
heit ; comparing this with the principal observations 
elsewhere, the mean length in latitude 45"" may be 
considered — 39*1163 inches : recourse being had to 
Captain Sabine’s table, published in the 2nd volume 
of the Philosophical Magazine, (No. 9, September, 
1827, page 177 ;) Biot’s Observations Geodesiques, 
pages 441, et sequent. ; and Professor Carlini’s 
Experiments on Mount Cenis, Epherneride di Milano 
(for 1824 ;) Quarterly Journal of Science and Arts, 
(volume 2nd new series.) The double of the above 
cubit is equal to 39*09785 inches, being only 184 
ten thousandths of an inch in defect of the mean 
length of the second’s pendulum, in latitude 45'’, from 
actual experiment ; a defect which may depend on 
the force of gravity, or some such delicate minutiae, 
attendant upon atmospheric pressure, temperature, 
and the laws of attraction. 

The relative proportion of the heaped or dry mea- 
sure, over and above the liquid contents of the mol- 
ten sea, was therefore as one to two ; precisely in 
conformity to that property of the cone and sphere, 
first demonstrated by Archimedes ; the true analogy 
of the diameter and circumference, the nature and 


properties of the ellipse, are likewise indispensably 
mixed up with these preliminary computations. Now 


/r*xp 

i2 


, expresses the capacity of the oblate sphe- 


roidal vessel, or 237*913368 cubic cubits, as does 
•7854x the area of the elliptic base of the conoid ; 


c 2 
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and because the solidity of the heaped measure ex- 
ceeded the liquid contents by one-half this last quan- 

tity, three times —j—x ^ or cancelling the 

r t)() 

common ternris, tt— x 3 = -rr- = five cubits, expresses 

the height of the cone, which thus turns out to be a 
right angled elliptic cone, (if I may venture this defi- 
nition of a solid forming part of a right cone.) and this 
height corresponds to the maximum of altitude, to 
which wheat, the grain specified in the same chapter 
of Ezekiel, could he heaj^ed up in a vessel of the 
dimensions instanced. 

Before we quit this part of the subject, let it be 
observed, that with the nice refinements of modern 
science, a cubic inch of distilled, or rain water, in 
the atmosphere, at 62^ of Fahrenheit, u'hen weights 
of brass are used, has been found to weigh 252' 4,58 
grains troy ; in vacuo, 2.52’ 72 grains ; as <leclared 
in the third and last report of the British Commis- 
sioners to His Majesty, dated 31st March, 1821. Now 
the expansive forceof water, according to Dr. Young’s 
catalogue raisonnee, Natural Philosophy, vol. ii, 
page 391» from a collation of experiments by Gilpin, 
Kirwan, and Achard, reckoning the 39th degree of 
Fahrenheit the maximum tem]>erature of greatestden- 
sfty, is expressed by 22y^ (1 — ’002 f) in ten mil- 
lionths, (wherey denotes the difference of tempera- 
ture :) in the present case, I reckon the ratio of the 
expansive force from 39-^ degrees Fahrenheit to 62°, 
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(in vacuo,) as one to 0*91)89^6; the cubic inch of 

. . - 10.00000 

water therefore is equal to :: = 

0-.9089o() 

252*984 fifrains troy. Dr. Young estimates it a little 
less, or 252*980 grains tro)^ Therefore, the weight 
of a cubic inch being reckoned 252*984 grains troy, 
multiplied into 1245Til77 cubic inches, is equal to 
315000 troy grains, which corresponds to 720 Roman 
ounces of the ancient account, each of 437*5 grains 
troy ; GO Roman pounds of 12 oaiicCvS, each of 5250 
grains troy ; or lastly, 45 U>s. aiicient English avoir- 
du])oise account, each of 7000*0 troy grains, the 
pound '4' sixteen ounces, each ounce, as before, of 
437*5 tro} grains. 8iiice the cubit is the lialf of the 
second’s pendulum, one-sixth of the cube of half the 
pendulum, is /sth the cube of the wliole pendulum ; 
there were therefore 2l60 lbs. avoirdupoise hhigiish 
in that cubic content, or 2880 Roman lbs. ot 12 
ounces each. 

Further, as the ancient land measure of India was 
a rod of ten cubits, so we find the tenth part of the 
English land measure — 19*8 inches, and this erro- 
neous standard may have arisen out ot the arbitrary 
principle of reckoning the ton equal to eighty quarters 
each of twenty-eight pounds avoirdupoise, of 7000 
grains troy, or the converse ; for 28 lbs. x 7000 grains 

trov, X 80 = 15680000 grains, and v 

^ i^5!e-45S 

divided by 2, gives the correspondent measure = 
19'801 inches English. Whereas a well authenti- 
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cated memorial of the true original standard is still 
preserved in the standard wine gallon of Henry the 
Vllth, which may be thus immediately derived from 
the primitive universal standard : 39*09785 inches 
cubed, is equal to 59766*6107, the fourth part of 
which is the true ancient quarter 14941*6526 
cubic inches : the eiglith part thereof, is the true 
ancient bushel of England, = 1867*7065 cubic inches, 
and finally, the eighth part of this last measure, the 
true original content of the ancient wine gallon, = 
233*46337 cubic indies ; a standard record whereof, 
was preserved in our national repositories to the 
days of Henry the Vllth. How nearly this has been 
found to agree with the measure of a gallon, thus 
deduced from the primitive standard, may be learnt 
on reference to the Parliamentary rejiorts, the statute 
books, and the researches of the Royal Society’s 
Commissioners. The evidence of Mr. Leader, the 
city guager, and Mr. Flamstead, in the cause brought 
into the Court of Exchequer in 1700, (Quarterly 
Review, volume 36, page 142,) is a strong corrobo- 
rative proof of the above conclusion ; ‘‘ they, and 
several other artists skilled in guaging,” being all 
agreed, that “ a wine gallon ought to contain 231 
cubical inches, and no more ; that there was such a 
gallon kept from time out of mind at Guildhall, as a 
standard of that measure.” Computing the cubit from 
the above, I inches 

English, or about 69 thousandths of an inch less than 
the primitive cubit. On this same principle we dis- 
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cover the original of the French septier of the old 
system, which is one-seventli the cubic pendulum, or" 
8538*()87‘i2 cvibic inches ; the boisseau, 1067*2609 
cubic inches Englisli ; the litron, corresponding to 
the English quart, = 66*7088 cubic inches English. 
The divisions of this latter national system perfectly 
explain the origin of tlie Winchester bushel of Henry 
the Vlltli., and the bushel at Aberdeen of Queen 
Anne ; for these measures of capacity are one-foiirtli 
of the French septier, answering to the minot, old 
French system, being equal to of ^ (89*09785)", 

597G6G107 rroio I- • I T7 1- u 

or = 2134*5218 cubic inches English : 

28 ^ 

the gallon, or eighth part of which measure, is equal 
to 266*8152 cubic inches English. On what grounds 
the Select Committee of the House of Conunons 
determined tlie exact quantity of the gallon fi\»n the 
bushel measure at the Exchequer, which is specified 
in the report that followed upon the coininissior.er s 
labours, d' es not appear, but it is said to have been 
found — 266*1 cubic inches English, and doubtless, 
after the most careful investigation : from this mea- 
sure, tlierefore, the primitive universal cubit would 

3 

appear to be — ^ v^2()6*l x 8 x 4 x 7, = 19*5314 
inches English. 

A like remarkable illustration of the relation of 
the weights and measures of remote nations to the 
primitive system may be instanced from the sub- 
sisting measures of capacity of the south of India, 
which, at no very remote period, were common like- 
wise to the whole of the provinces, north of the 
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Nerbiiddlm river. Among a large collection of 
official documents, which were most liberally tran- 
scribed from the public records at Madras, and com- 
municated to me by order of the Right Honorable 
Sir F. Adain,were three elaborate rejmrts on ^^\'ights 
and Measures ; one by Mr. Ellis of the Madias Civil 
Service, written in 1802, the others drawn up by 
Major de Havilland of the Engineers, in 1819. 
These bear ample testimony to the industry of their 
respective authors, as well as to the benevolent inten- 
tions of the Government, to correct abuses, and secure 
to the people the most equitable and efficient Jaws, 
which the combined experience, energy, and talents 
of its ablest servants could devise. That the sugges- 
tions they contained completely failed in the accom- 
plishment of these desirable objects, may .well be 
imagined, from the continuation of the same abuses 
and misunderstanding to the present day, which 
then, and now, as heretofore, had called for the in- 
terference of the civil authorities. 

Mr. Ellis’ conversance with the Sunskrit, Tamil, 
and cognate vernacular languages, would deservedly 
have entitled his oxiinions to consideration on any 
subject connected with the literature and customs 
of India. Endowed with a sound judgment, he 
possessed moreover some qualifications, which more 
particu arly recommended his propositions to the 
favorable notice of the Revenue Board and Govern- 
ment, tliough ostensibly, they are said to have given 
them the preference, because they were founded 
upon the Native system, with which the people were 
necessarily more familiar than with any which ori* 
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ginated with foreigners. Major de Havilland’s ob- 
servations were chiefly confined to a specification of 
the contents of the different standards issued, from 
time to time, under the authority of Government. 
His animadversions on Mr. Ellis’ plans were probably 
written without niucli knowledge of the provincial 
customs, and certainly with less advertence to the 
past and present condition of India, or the steps es- 
sential to the simj)lification of this intricate inquiry. 

Mr. Ellis, at first, assigned 294,400 cubic inches 
to the gerise or gcirce, from trials with a small 
grain called Oolundoo : he assumes it definitively, 
to be 300,000 cubic inches ; and the niurcal,or 400th 
part of a gerise = 7 oO cubic inches. Major de 
Havillaiid, from numerous experiments, which iu 
principle and fact were altogether illusory, maintain- 
ed, that the murcal in use was = 828*34 cubic inches, 
from the mean of five official measures, authorized 
by the British Government ; or, it might be, 834 
cubic incliws, from the mean of three others, the 
extremes diffexing no less than l£ lbs. avoirdupoise 
rain water ; finally, he proposed a measure of his 
own contrivance, containing 860*168 cubic inches, 
because, forsooth, murcals of this capacity would 
then exactly correspond with the Winchester bushel, 

or — cubic inches ; whereas, such suggestion 

2*0 


actually distuibed the true measures, both of the 
Winchester bushel aud Indian murcal : for the last 
was even then held to be of the exact, or very near- 
ly of the same dimtusious assigned or assumed by 

, . 8x2Sd-46337 1867-7065 ->-^0 

M;r, ■’R’ll's : is ; or srr = 747'08 
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These are Major de HavillaruVs words : “ 6tli. In 
other publications, in which the Madras weiglits and 
measures are given, it is stated, that the garce of 400 
murcals, weighing 9256^1hs., sljould contain ,'300,000 
cubical inches, and consequently, tlie niurcal, 750 ” 
‘‘25th. All that lean discover of tin' j)arrali, is, that 
it should hold five murcals : in the Madras Almanac, 
it is stated that it should be a box two feet square, 
and 6^ inches deep, but this evidently is erroneous, 
that measurement only gives 3741 cubic inches ; 
whereas, five murcals, as I have determined them 
above, by actual measurement, (at 828*34 cubic 
inches), give 4141*70, M^hich I shall assume^.” 

The weight above specified is probably assigned on the 

The unsatisfactory, and for the moct part imperfect, replies 
subsequently returned in 1821 - 2 , by tl.e Revenii# ofiicers 
throughout India, to the Honorable Court of Directors' circular, 
transmitted by the late Lord Casllereagh at the iii^taijce of Dr. 
Kelly, were still less calculated to remove the difficulties in the 
way of improvement, or to iiifonn the public as to the actual 
value of the several local weights and nieasures in each pro- 
vince. In an inquiry of such immediate and acknowledged 
importance to all classes, much valuable information might rea- 
sonably have been expected from persons so peculiarlv qualified 
to obtain it, and undoubtedly most interested in a thorough ac- 
quaintance with its minutest details. Whether from indiffer- 
ence, or yet more culpable negligence, the majority would seem 
to have considered all attempts at reform equally vain and im- 
politic : some anticipated incalculable evils, from a reference to 
standards which the community could neither appreciate nor 
comprehend ; while a few advised the entire supercession of tho 
weights and measures in use, by those of the mother-country, 
as the best and only effectual provision against fraud and confu- 
sion. Amid this contrariety of opinions, the Government was 
unable to choose, and matters were left in stath quo. 
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authority of some ignorant person, because 300-000 
cubical inches of rain water weigh 10810*6 lbs. (if 
it be not the weight of rice or wheat occupying that 
space ;) and this we are treating of is a measure of 
capacity, not of weight: it is much more consistent 
therefore to conclude for the cubical content, rather 
than the weight. Now tlie j)arrah jneasure being the 
half of the gliunuhustu, or cubic cubit, ■Jx^73T44x2>^ 
represents the length of the true primitive cul)it, 
which is 19‘o6d9 inches Englisli : moreover, this 
parrah measure was truly rejuvsented by 16 wine 
gallons of the standard of Henry the \^1I. which 
division of the capacity obtains over all the western 
coast, subject to the Mharatta rule : the sixteenth 
part of sucli parrah or mun measure being termed a 
pylee, corresponding to tlie English wine gallon ; 
the fourth })art being termed a seer, corres]>onding 
to the English Avine quart : the half of this last being 
termed a li])ree, answering to the English wine jnnt 
measure. There is tlierefore every reason to believe, 
since the mi asures of capacity of western and eastern 
India agree, not in priiici])le only, but in their cubic 
contents, tliat Mr. Ellis’s conclusions were legitimate 
and probable. The gerise or garce Iiowevan*, derived 
from the ])rimitive universal j)eudiilum, will be 
298833*053.5 cubic inches, the parrah 3735*4131 
cubic indies : the murcal, 747*08263 cubic inches : 
all these, as every other dry measure, being striked. 
I'he same observations strictly apply to the parrah 
and murcal of Ceylon, which are in all respects 

i) 2 
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identically the same as those of the Madras presi- 
dency, both in regard to dimensions and use. 

To return however to the primitive system itself, 
it may be very readily imagined that the Britons 
and ancient Saxons derived their knowledge from 
the Romans. I have instanced and thoroughly ex- 
amined all the proofs to this effect, which I could 
meet with, in a separate publication ; but that the 
Roman measures of capacity were received from the 
Temple of Jerusalem, may require explanation. Such 
connection betw een the usages of Rome andJiidea 
undoubtedly did subsist, in respect of their general 
polity, which has led superficial inquirers to think 
more highly of the former, than they deserved, and 
to undervalue the latter, because the people to whom 
they were transmitted by their forefathers, knew not 
how to appreciate them. We have seen that the bath 
being a measure equal to one-sixth of the cubic cubit, 
held exactly sixty Roinan pounds of distilled water, 
reckoning 252 984 grains troy to the cubic inch : 
the hin of scripture therefore, which was one-sixth 
of the bath, was 120 ounces of 4f37‘5 troy grains 
each, or 10 lbs. Roman measure, and this was also 
the exact measure, well known to antiquaries as the 
congius of Vespasian. It is not improbable that this 
vessel may still be preserved among other curiosities 
in the Vatican. The cubic content of the congius, 
which bore a superscription intimating that it held 
ten Roman pounds of water, was very accurately 
ascertained by the learned Dr. Greaves, Astronorni- 
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cal Professor of Oxford in 1639, to be equal to 
229*5:56 Roman cubic uriciae, or 207*597 English cubic 
inches : the Roman foot taken from the monument 
of Cossutius, some ancient brass foot rules, and the 
pavement of the Pantheon, being estimated to con-* 
tain 967 parts, of which the English contained 1000, 
and therefore 12*409 Roman solid unciae, correspond- 
ed to 12 English cubic inches. He likewise institut- 
ed experiments with millet grain, in English wine 
and corn measures, of quarts, pints, and fractional 
parts of a pint ; and although he does not specify 
the cubical contents of the wine and corn measures, 
we may consider the former at the period of his 
experiment, (1639,) to have been 231, the latter 
26s cubic inches, commonly called Winchester 
measure, from Henry the VH.’s bushel, as. these 
were sul>:equently conhrined by law, in 1688. The 
congius contained three quarts, one and one-eighth 
pints of our wine measure ; and three quarts, and 
about a sixtli of a pint of our corn measure ; wdience 
by the n ine measure it contained 205*734 cubic 
inches, by the corn measure 206‘737 cubic inches, 
English measure : the Roman amphora of eight such 
measures was equal to 1836*448 Roman cubic unciae, 
or 1660*778 English cubic inches, differing very 
little from the experiments of Villalpandus, which 
give 1656*432 Englisli cubic inches for the content 
of the Roman amphora. This serves equally to show 
the skill of the operation itself, the correctness of 
Dr. Greaves’ estimate of the length of the Roman foot. 
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and the connection of the measure of capacity with 
the j)riniitive system. By Dr. Greaves’ estimate, it 
appears the Roman foot consisted of 967 parts, of 
which the Enjjlish contained one thousand, lienee 
the foot measure comes out 11’604 inches English ; 
one and a half foot, or the Roman cubit, (so called) 
17'4 inches: Dr. Bernard reckoned the Roman foot 
to be 970 thousandths of the English foot ; hence 
the Roman cubit, (so called) would be 17‘46 inches ; 
noAV the cube of the first measure, is .526H'02 cubic 
inches ; the cube of the latter 5.‘f22’71 cubic inches ; 
the congius therefore did not refer to the cubit, (so 
ai|i|d«) either of 17‘4 or 17’4'6 inches, nor to the 
cutxf'Of the Roman foot on one, or other authority, 
the cube of ]1'6 being 1,560’9 cubic inches; the 
cube of 11 ‘64 = 15771 cubic inches : it was there- 
fore a foi-eign measure, or a dry measure raised on 
a very difierent principle to the Roman foot or cubit : 
moreover, since it falls in its jiroper place in the' 
great patriarchal system, it could only have been 
receiv ed from the Jews, and have represented the hin. 


the sixth part of the hath, that is. 


i24.5-o;i7<;s(:4 

ti 


207'5065 cubic inches. Josephus clears up the dif- 
ficulty. “ After those triumphs were over, Vespa- 
sian resolved to build a temple to Peace,” “ he laid 
up therein those golden vessels and instruments that 
were taken out of the Jewish temple as ensigns of 
his glory ; but still he gave^order that they should 
lay up their law and the purple veils of the holy 
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place ill the royal palace itself ; and lieep them 
there,^^ Josephus’ History of the Jewish War ; Book 
7th, chap. 5th, § 7. The celebrated Roman congius 
of Vespasian, (Archaeologia, 1781, vol. 25th, Essay 
by Henry Norris, Esq.) connects the systems of India, 
and England, and France, with those of Rome ^iid 
Judea ; and if it were desirable to extend the same 
scrutiny to other countries, we might, with equal ex- 
actitude and ease, establish the conformity of one 
and all, to their first universal prototype. 

To sum up the foregoing particulars ; the primi- 
tive standard of Aveight and measure was the mean 
length of the second’s pendulum throughout the 
globe at the temperature of 39*5 of Fahrenheit’s 
scale, at the level of liie ocean, in latitude forty-five 
degrees, at the zero, or niaximuin of greatest density 
of water, which determined the standard of weight : 
this was styled the measure of the sanctuary, being 
double the length of the ordinary cubit, and is enti- 
tled in Scripture, Ammah ha liecshonah ; the forjiu j- 
equal to 39*09785 inches Englij^h, the latter to 
19*5489- inches English. This measure of the sanc- 
tuary was divided in two ways, that is, either into 
28 or 48 parts : the cubit therefore consisted of 1 4 
or 24 parts. To the former division of the scale, 
custom has assigned the name of ttissoos in India, 
perhaps we may add also pollices in the Latin lan- 
guage, and ?mds in the old English system : to the 
latter division of the ^ale, mankind appear to have 
every where agreed upon the same designation of 
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digits, or fingers ; four of which are reckoned to the 
palm, and twelve to the longer span, and 16 to the 
foot. Also, 45 to the gyrd or yard, or vara of the 
Saxons ; 42 to the guz of the Saracens, Tatars, and 
Arabians; 27 to the clothiers’ ell, auue, or braccio ; 
and 21 to the half guz or lesser ell. Of the former 
scale, 2H parts constitL?te the measures of the first 
Mohanimedaii empires and conquests ; 24 the guz 
or artificers’ measures of Asia, and the earliest Mo- 
hammedan kingdoms ; 20, the clothiers’ ells of India, 
Russia, Germany, introduced or derived from the 
Tatars and Huns. These embrace the principal 
modern and ancient nations throughout the earth, 
but it is to be observed, that Egypt, Chaldea, and Rome 
blended the foregoing system M'ith another pa t of 
the patriarchal economy in a singularly confused 
manner : of this we shall take more particular ac- 
count in the sequel, merely observing at present, that 
the measure alluded to, of 21*8745 inches English, 
in the construction of the molten sea, was the three- 
thousandth part of the primitive itinerary measure, 
and in the ratio of 5 to 9, witJi respect to the forty- 
millionth part of the earth’s meridional circumfer- 
ence of 5 to 2 respect to the mean length of 

the second s pendulum in latitude 45°, at the ternj^era- 
ture of of Fahrenheit's scale, which was, as we 

have already stated, the maximum pointof the conden- 
sation of water. The relation which tliOvSe linear and 
itinerary measures bear to th^ primitive system will 
be gradually developed in the account of the division 
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and application of the system itself. It is to be 
especially noted that the words cubit, foot, span, 
digit, pace, and so forth, are purely conventional, 
wherefore in speaking of the Roman of 17*4 inches, 
it is added for the sake of perspicuity and consisten- 
cy, the cubit (so called). 

The two scales with their subdivisions and re- 
spective dimensions, systematically arranged, exhilnt 
the places which the existing lineal measures of 
different nations occupy, in the primitive system. In 
a great many places they conform very exactly to 
their true prototype ; in some they ditler, as they do 
also among themselves, in the component parts of 
each particular national scheme. Of tltis discrej)aii- 
cy in the first elements we have already given a 
clear and remarkable instance in the case of (he 
cubit of England, derived from the rod for m(\asur- 
ing land; the itinerary measure and v eight, in tlieso 
~-19*8 inches and the more corred aetoiint still 
preserved in the standards of capacity, — 1 9\5h*14 
inches Lnglish, 

Similar anomalies are readily shown to have pre- 
vailed in the old French system ; the itinerary and 
linear measures of whicli, give 19*3 inches, the sep- 
tier, ininot, &c. the more correct measure of the 
primitive cubit or half pendulum. Attending with 
care to the above minutise, we can hardly be at a 
loss to discover the analogy of any lineal measure, 
submitted for examination, to the true protcdype. 

D 
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Thus, imagine a commissioner sent from England 
to investigate some intricate questions of landed pro- 
pert}^ in the interior of Bengal ; or which is an 
infinitely more probable case, suppose a Governor 
General in Council called upon to pass his sentence 
on certain plans in contemplation for the adjustment 
or equalization of the standard rods for the measure- 
ment of land, and the apportioning of assessments ; 
suppose in this case, the utmost j)rudence and wis- 
dom required, not to innovate, yet not to shrink from 
the performance of a duty, imperative alike as it 
affected their own consciences, and the interest of the 
people : suppose in this case, a statement laid before 
them of three guz measures, sixty of which squared, 
had been declared in the time of the wise and great 
Akbar, the legal beegah : with what facility might 
persons so situated determiite without fear of trans- 
gressing either observance, according to the following 
rule? 

First, the average dimensions of the slabs of marble 
in the pavement of the Taj Muhal at Agra, produced 
by one party, the sides t»f which represented a guz 
of Shah Jehan, said to be 42 fingers, = 33*58 
inches : this however at variance with the practical 
existing division of the guz measure, which is found 
on inspection to be divided into 24 parts ; what 
hesitation could there be, in referring it to the guz 
measures of Asia, of 24 tussoos, according to the 
.second scale, divided into 28 parts, = 33'5206 inches 
English ? 
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Second, suppose another party, the tehseeldars of 
Moradabad, producing certain copper wires as coun- 
terparts of the actual measures from which their 
beegahs were formed = 33*50 inches on the average; 
another party delivering in the Ilahee guz of Akbar, 
ratified by Mr. Duncan, at Benares = 33*6; could 
there exist a moment’s doubt that they represented 
the above measure of 24 tussoos ? that the average 
measurement of 76 men s fingers’ breadths — 31*55 
inches ; Mr. Newnham’s (from the average size of 
14 charyaree rupees), giving a measure — 29*20 
inches : the testimony of inhabitants at Furiikhabad 
— 31 50 inches ; the sum of the diameters of 40 
munsooree pice — 32*02 ; that one and all these are 
altogether fanciful, and untrue ? Yet such questions 
are far from being unimportant, or of rare occur- 
rence, and they secretly betray the skill, attention, 
and fidelity with which such inquisitions are made 
on the one hand, the apathy or mistrust with which 
they are viewed by the people, as they themselves 
consider such inquisitions of little, or of the greatest, 
consequence to their own immediate interests. 

The foregoing I have had an opportunity of ex- 
amining, from the accounts appended by Mr, James 
Prinsep^, Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Cal- 

* This is the only scientific periodical in India, and it deserves 
a far more extensive circulation from the very able manner in 
which it is conducted by its present editor : to the learned in 
Europe it may be expected to prove of great utility in matters 
connected with the arts, sciences and literature of Asia. 

D 2 
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cutta, to the Asiatic Journal, for June, page 89- 
Had the same industry been evinced throughout 
India, as in the case of the inquiries of Mr. Duncan, 
and Major Hodgson, we should not have to com- 
plain of the irreconcileable discrepancies which 
embarassed the measures of the Revenue Boards and 
Government to no purj)ose. 

FiiiST SCATHE ; divided into forty-eight parts : 

Primitiv^e standard, or unit, 48 parts or digits, — 
39*09785 inches English, the mean length of the 
second’s pendulum in latitude 45'"; at the level of 
the ocean, at the temperature of 391^" of Fahrenheit’s 
scale. 


Parts. 

Inches 

English. 

Correspondent or relative measures of 
other nations. 

Unit, 48 

bo *09 785 

A Spanish vara, Persian arish, Ara- 

47 

i38*2833 i 

hian and St'racen ha, a. 

4G|37*4(>87 

B The English or Sa.\on gvrd, or 

♦4.3 

36-G.542 

yard, ])ro}>erly speaking the Saxon ell 

4-1 3.5*8397 

of 45 digits, miscalled inches, 45 di- 

43 

35*0252 

gits: 21 digits:; 36 inches: 19*2 

The Kiskoo, 


inches, the length of the cubit thence 
resulting of 24 digits, which very 
nearly agrees with the ancient Nor- 

or A rut nee 


man, or French, =19*3 inches. 

C Mogul and Tatar measures ; Rome, 

of India, t42 

34*2106 

41 

33*3961 

hraccio di Mercanti ; the varas of 

40 

32*5815 

Spain, Portugal, and dependencies. 

39 

31*7679 


38 

30*9524 


37 

30*136*9 


Three quar. 
ters, *3G 

29*3224 


f3r, 

28*5078 


34 

27*9933 


33 

26*8787 


32 

26*0652 


31 

25*2507 


30 

24*4362 
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Parts. 

Inches 

English. 

Correspondent or relative measures of 
other nations. 

29 2:1*6213 


t2H 22*8068 


;orell, *27al-9!)18 

D The braccio of Italy, Switzerland ; 

2621 17HI ! 

the rasi of Sardinia ; the ells of Cas- 

25 20-3625 

1 

sel, Cohlentz, Dresden, Cracow, Leip- 
sic, Riga, Heidelberg ; (the fourth of 

Ono-half, or 


the Italian canna). 

cubit, 24 19*54892 

E The ciil)it universally. Measures of 

23 18-7:149 ; 

Italy, Switzerland, France, (old 
system,) Lisbon, Russia, Morocco. 

22 17*9198 1 

The rutnee 


of India, t21 17*1053 

F measures, miscalled cubits, of 

20 16*2907 

Sweden, ^(xerrnany, Russia, Austria. 

19 15 1762 


*18 

14*6612 


17 

13*8467 


One-third, or 



foot, 1 6 

13*0326 

G The C:hinese, Burmese, Siamese, 

15 

12*2161 

Japanese, and Asiatic Islanders, foot 
measure. 

•hU 

1 1 *403 1 

// I'he foot measure of Genoa. 

13 

10-5890 


One quarter. 


/ The palmi of Genoa, and the states 

or span, 12 

9*7745 

11 

8*9599 

of the north of Italy. 

10 

8*1453 


*9 

7*3306 


H 

6*5163 


t7 

5*7017 


6 

4*8872 


5 

40725 


T^th, or 4 

.3*2581 

K 

3 

2*4436 


2 

T6291 


,’gth,or Digit, 1 

0*8145 

L 


Note. — The letters refer to the details hereafter given, and the 
reasons for assigning each measure to those parts of the scale. 

The asterisks (*) denote the connection or grouping of different 
national systems, by the division of the gyrd or yard, and ell, of 45 
parts, or digits, into five portions of nine digits each. 

The mark (t) denotes the connection or relationship of different 
national systems, by the division of the guz, or vara, or ell, or brac- 
cio, of 42 parts or digits, into six portions of seven digits each. 
This last had its origin in the second division of the scale into 28 
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parts, being three times 1 4*, the number of divisions in the cubit, 
according to the second scale. 

Second scale, Amma Beiioni. The Architect’s 
rule : divided into 28 parts. 

Primitive standard or unit, Ammah ha Reesho- 
nah^ the sanctuary standard — 28 parts = 39*09785 
inches English, the mean length of the second’s pen- 
dulum, in latitude 45^, at the level of the sea, in the 
temperature of Fahrenheit. 


Parts or Tus- 

soos. 

Inches 

English. 

Correspondent or relative measures of 
other nations. 

Unit, 28 

39 097H5 

A The Spanish vara ; the Persian 

27 

37-7014 

arish, and Saracen, or Arabian ba,a. 

26 

36-3050 


25 

34-9088 


•2t 

33-5125 

M Guz measures of Asia ; varas of 

23 

32-1161 

Spain, Portugal, the ancient Portu- 

22 

30-7198 

guese and Spanish de})endencies of 

Jthg, unit,= 21 

29-3234 

Majorca, the Canary Islands, Gibral- 



tar, and the Colonies of those crowns. 

*20 

27-9271 

N The guz of Malabar, of the ancient 

19 

26-5307 

Saxons, still in use in Wales ; the 

18 

25-1343 

Russian arsheen; the ells of Ger- 

17 

23-7380 

many, Holland, and the Low Coun. 

*16 

22-3416 

tries. 

15 

20-9453 


The half, or 

1 


cubit, 14. 19-54893 j 

£' The cubit universally. 

13 

18-1525 


*12 

16-7562 


11 

15-3599 


10 

13-9645 


9 

12-5672 


*8 

11-1712 


<th, unit, 7 

9-7744 

O 

6 

8-3781 



6-9820 


*4. 

5-5856 


3 

4-1890 


2 

2-7928 


1 

1-3964 

P 
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Note. — The asterisks (*) thus prefixed, shew the connection of 
the systems of different nations with the gnz measures of 94 parts, 
which are subdivided into six portions of four each. The letters as 
in the preceding". 

Secondly : The basis of the dry or liquid mea- 
sure was the cube of the mean second’s pendulum 
or primitive standard, divided exactly in the same 
manner as the lineal measure : that is, by two dis- 
tinct scales, — into twenty-eight parts, for the con- 
venience of taking the seventh, the fourteenth, the 
twenty-first, or twent 3 -eighth portion ; — and into 
forty-eight parts, more convenient for the halving 
and duodecimal division. These scales and their re- 
spective divisions, with their correspondent contents 
in English cubic inches, are as under. 

The cube of the pendulum, the unit or basis of 
measures of capacity, according to the primitive 
system was = 59766*6107 cubic inches English 
measure. 

The half of this unit 29883*3053 — the 
gerise or garce of Madras and Ceylon. 

The quarter of this unit — 14?941*6526. The true 
ancient English quarter. 

The eight of this unit = 7470*8263 Indian ghu- 
nuhustu, the cube of the cubit. 

I’lie sixteenth of this unit — 3735*4131 Indian 
mun or pharra. 

The thirty-second of this unit = 1867‘7065 
English bushel of Henry Vllth. 

The forty-eighth of this unit =1245*0377 Jewish 
bath or Epha of Scripture. 
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The coomb of England, and the coomhhn of In- 
dia ; the karrick of England, and the karikia of In- 
dia ; the halm of India, and the wey of England, 
occupy like places in this scale. 

The second scale, or cube of the primitive stand- 
ard, the mean length of the second’s pendulum 
divided into twenty-eight parts. Cube of the pri- 
mitive measure, or unit of measure of capacity 
for liquids and dry substances, 59766*6107 cubic 


inches. 

Cubic inches. 

The seventh part thereof, the French 

septier, 853S‘0872 

The fourteenth of the unit, 426i)-()436 

The twenty-first of the unit, 284G 02l)l 

The twenty-eighth of the unit, equi- 
valent to 2134-.5218 


or the English and Scotch bushel, (the bushel of 
Queen Anne.) 

The czetwer of Russia, and the tonuen of Prussia, 
are the fifth of the cubic pendulum, 11953.3221 
cubic inches, the annees of the south of France, the 
anas of India ; the razieres of the lower Rhine, and 
the ras of India, are derived from this scale. 

Thirdly : the basis of the primitive system of 
weights of whatever kinds was in all respects exactly 
the same as the above in principle, and represented by 
the weight of such portions of rain or distilled water, 
each cubic inch supposed to weigh 252’984 grains 
troy, at the temperature of 39-5'’ of Fahrenheit, at 
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the level of the ocean, in the latitude of 45°. It 
was divided also precisely in the same way, i. e. 
into forty-eight and twenty-eight parts. 

First scai.e ; unit of weight the cube of the mean 
length of the second’s pendulum, 59766'6107.'5 cubic 
inches x 252’984 grains troy, = 15,120,000 grains 
troy, divided into 48 parts. 


Grains Troy. 

lbs. av. 


lbs. Rom. Cubic inches. 

Unit of weight, 15,120,000 

2160 


2880 69766'6107 

One-half of unit, 7,50(>,0r)0 

lOSO 

o t 

1440 29BS3-.3053 

Quarter of unit, :5,7S(),ooO 

540 


720 ^.4., © 14941-6526 

Eighth of unit, 1,890,000 

270 

o .* 

O 

360 g 7470-826.4 

Sixteenth of do. 945,000 

1.35 

? 

180 .T!* g S 37.35-4 131 

Thiitv-2nd of do. 472,500 

67.i 

K-’ H 

90 1807*7065 

Forty-8th of do. 315,000 

45 

*C ,/■ 2 

60 1245-0377 the Bat. 

l-etli of l-48th 


rt ^ 

S ’5 

of the unit. 52,500 

H 

s S) 

10 ^ r,7 ^ 207*5065 the Hin. 

1 -24th of l-4Rthof 


© 'p 

O ‘p 

unit, or inanch of 


n 

Tj -o 

.a « 

o S CO 

60 shekels, 13, 125 

1-875 

CS >- -1* 
u 

25 5®-^ 51-8766 theKab. 


Correspondent weights of other notions. 


The forty-fifth part of the forty-eighth of the unit 
of weight, = 7000 grains troy ; one pound avoirdu- 
poise represented by 27'6675 cubic inches of water. 
The sixteenth part of the forty-eighth of the unit of 
weight, = 5250 grains troy ; one pound of Italy, and 
Sweden. The two thousandth part of the unit of 
weight,=7560 grains troy ; the pound of Scotland, 
France, Switzerland, Holland, and North of Italy. 

The nine hundred and sixtieth jiart of the forty- 
eighthof the unit of weight, the English avoirdupoise 
or ancient Roman ounce, — 437’5 grains troy. 

Secon d sc ale ; unit of weight divided into 28 parts. 

Grains Troy. Cubic inches. 


Unit of weight, 15,120,000 2100 2800 597W-6107 

Seventh of unit, 2,160,000 300 ® « g ^ 400 - g B5:iB-0872 

Fourteenth of ditto, .. ..1,080,000 J50 C 200 o g ^ -I2r>y*0436 

Twenty-first of ditto, .. 720,000 100 9 ^ ^ J33j .§ 2S46 0291 

Twenty-eighth of ditto, .. 540,000 75 ^2 2 :;2 o «n 2134*52JK 


F 
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Correspondent weights of other nations. 

The hundredth of the twenty-eighth of the unit of 
Aveight, the ancient Saxon and Norman pound, = 5400 
grains troy, — 5760 grains troy, minus three-quar- 
ters of an ounce. The seventy-fifth of the twenty- 
eighth of the unit of weight, the German pound, 
= 7200 grains troy; also the old commercial, or 
merchant’s pound of fifteen ounces of England, 
= 7200 grains troy, which as well as the former of 
5400, were abolished by statute in the 18th year of 
the reign of Henry VIII. A. D. 1527- 

The ounce or the fifteenth jiart of the merchant’s 
pound, = 480 grains. The existing English troy 
pound of 5760 , derived from the merchant’s ounce, or 
pound, being as 12 to 15, with respect to the latter, 
or 12x480 = 5760 grains troy. 

The foi’egoing tables perfectly explain the origin 
of all the weights and measures of capacity, through- 
out the world, and set at rest many questions which 
have been proposed by the learned in Europe, re- 
garding the origin of the troy and avoirdupoise 
pound. For as the septier and its multiples and 
aliquot parts came into England when the inter- 
course with France was greater, and when in fact a 
part of France was annexed to the crown of England, 
the correspondent weight,formed on the like princi- 
ple and division of the scale, was introduced likewise : 
so that we had two systems of dry measures, and 
two of weights ; the former, and much more ancient. 
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bpirig’ the Roman of 12 ounces to the pound, each 
ounce 437^ grains troy, each pound of 5250 grains; 
or of 16 ounces to the pound, each ounce of 437 1 
grains, each pound of 7000 grains. So likewise in 
regard to the measures of capacity, we had the bushel 
and quarter of the first scale which were derived 
from, or transmitted down to the Britons and Saxons 
by their Roman conquerors, and the septier, mi not, 
boissean, and Htron, introduced most probably in 
the time of Henry V., or it may be, some few years 
earlier. 

It may be as well to sliew in this place the origin 
of the ton, English weight, which is thus explained by 
Minslien, after Fleta, lib. 2, cap. 12th. “All our 
Enghsh measures are compounded of the penny 
sterling, which weigheth 32 comes of wheat of the 
middle sort, and that two (2) of those pence make 
an ounce, and twelve ounces a pound in weight, or 
three score shillings in number, and that eight lbs. 
of wheat maketh a jalon, or gallon, as we now call 
it, and eight gallons a bushell, and eight bushells a 
common quarter; also that fifteen ounces of the quan- 
tity aforesaid doe make a merchant’s pound, and that 
twelve such pounds and an halfe doe make a stone, 
and that fourteene stone doe make a waight, and that 
two waight, or eight and twentie stone, doe make a 
sacke of wooll, (which ought to weigh a quarter ot 
wheat) and that twelve sacks make a last, and that 
a weight and a sarplar seemeth to be all one, but 
F 2 
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that the sarplar is the case, and the waight respect- 
eth the quantitie of the wooll itselfe, and that a load 
and a sarplar is all one.” (Miiishen, 11420, in Verbo 
Serplathe.) 

The above passage is remarkable for its differing 
so materially in the account of the value or weight, 
of the old English ounce. 

The ordinances of 51st Hemy III. A. D. 1266, and 
31st Edward I., merely repeat those of William the 
Conqueror, that the “■ hhiglish penny called a sterling, 
round and without clipping, shall weigh thirty-two 
wheat corns in the midst of the ear, and twenty pence 
to make an ounce, and twelve ounces one po\ind, and 
eight pounds do make a gallon of wine, and eight 
gallons of wine do make a London bushel, which is 
the eighth part of a quarter.” 

Now the basis of the whole fabric of the system 
of English weights, as Mr. Adams, Seci’etary of the 
United States, in his Report to the President, has 
correctly observed, was the ancient penny sterling, 
but not the silver : it was in short nothing more or 
less than the Jewish shekel, or standard of weight 
delivered down through the Romans. Two of these 
shekels by weight made the avoirdupoise or Roman 
ounce of 437*5 troy grains, and for this reason we are 
to consider the pounds of 5250 grains, and 7000 
grains, also the ounce of 437*5 grains, to have been 
long in use before the pounds of 7200, and 5400 
grains of the second scale ; which were brought in by 
the Norman barons. 
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The word sterling refers to some ancient standard, 
as the Saxon term steore implies ; from whence it is 
derived rather than easterlirig, the name given to the 
Hanse Town and German merchant’s fraternity, spe- 
cified in the statutes of the 22nd year of Henry VIII. 
(being the ])rincipal or standing measure of the 
king, to the scantling whereof, all the measures tho- 
row the land are, or ought to be framed, by the 
clerke of the market, Aulneger or otlier oflficer ac- 
cording to their functions). For it was established 
by the statute of Magna Gharta, Anno 6, Henrie HI. 
cap. 9th, that there should be but one skantlin of 
weights or measures thorow the whole Realme, 
which is sithence confirmed by Edward III. Anno 
14, cap. 11, and many other statutes, as also that all 
should be fitted to the standard sealed witli the 
king’s scale.” Setting aside therefore the many 
fanciful derivations of the word proposed by Skene, 
Linwood, Rapin, &c. we may be satisfied of its high 
antiquity from the statute of the 25th of Edward 
HI. and although it is considered by Camden to 
allude to the Heinish workmen, introduced into 
Great Britain, in the reign of king John, who going 
usually by the name of Easterling Merchants, pei’pe- 
tuated their skill in minting, by the application of 
their proper designation to the coin of England ; it 
is far more probable that it came down from the time 
of Edgar, significant of some ancient rule, which was 
lost sight of, or confounded, with the appellation of 
the Flemish merchants. Through the Saxon word 
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steore, the Persian and Arabic istar, and the Greek 
stateer, (see Golius and Scapula sub verbis,) synoni- 
mous with the European shilling, the continental 
skilling ; the Roman sicilicus, the oriental mishkol, 
and the patriarchal or Jewish shekel, we may trace 
it up to its tnie root, and find how exactly it was 
raised after the same principle : for in this 32 
perootahs or garin (grains) — 1 maa or gerah ; and 
20 gerahs, — one shekel : so the English table was 
made to run thus, 32 grains make a pennyweight, 
(obolus ;) 20 pennyweights one ounce ; 2 shekels of 
commerce, one ounce. 

It is pro’^)able the English ton weight was formed 
by the confusion of the Jewish stone of 14 lbs. two 
of which were reckoned equal to a quarter of a hun- 
dred pounds, and the commercial pound of the second 
scale of 7200 grains : for as we have shewn above, 
640 grains were reckoned to the shekel : now 11^ 
x640 — 7200, to which adding 640 grains, we get 
7840 grains, and this multiplied by 100, and divided 
by 28, gives 7000 grains for the heavy pound of the 
first scale : how liable persons are to fall into such 
errors might be better understood by the perusal of 
the statutes on this subject, within the last two hun- 
dred years in England. 

The primitive money weight was the shekel of the 
sanctuary, called khodesk shekel ; in contradistinc- 
tion to the common or civil shekel, kol shekel ; in the 
former case the shekel was double the lattef, or one 
ounce in weight. 
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Troy grains. 

32 perootalis = 1 inaa ox’ gerali ... = 21‘875 
320 pex’ootahs = 10 do.= 1 beekah = 218’75 
20 gei'ahs — 1 shekel — 2 beekahs — 437*5 

60 shekels = 1 maneb = 26 250 

50 maiieh = 1 talent or keekur, =1312500. 


But the use of this was restricted to the temple. 
The kol shekel was half au ounce troy weight. 

Troy grains. 


32 perootahs = 1 man or gei-ah, 10*9375 

10 gerah or oboli (<'6"A.u^ oue di*achi)ia,... 109*375 

20 gerahs=one shekel -- 218'75 

60 shekels =one luaiieh = 131 25 


100 aianeh = one taleiit of the sanctuary, 1312.500. 

This talent of the sanctuary was of twelve thou- 
sand dr'ichinae, or ten thousand Phillippics, or thick 
drachnne of Corinth, each = 131]. grains troy ; but 
contained of its own, but 6000 beekahs. 

The fourth part of the shekel, or the half of the 
di*achina, was the deenai*, = 54*6875 troy grains. 
The Philliixpic, was the same coin as that specified 
in the 2nd of Ezi*a, called Darics, which weighed 12 
gei*ahs each. 

The kol shekel is first noticed in Scripture as cur- 
rent iiA the days of Abraham, 2053 B. C. being re- 
gularly stamped and coined, as we are led to infer 
from the Hebrew words, Arha meoth shekel, kesef 
oher lassokher, “ four hundred shekels of silver, 
current money with the merchant.” Genesis, chap. 
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xxiii. verse I6th; that is, 400x21 8’75 troy grains. 
Here the money is spoken of and specially numbered 
as a coin ; the circumstance of its being weighed 
out, every one who has visited Asia, well knows is 
a practice of frequent occurrence even at this pre- 
sent day, especially in the reckoning of large sums, 
which otherwise must not only be tedious to a de- 
gree, but attended with great liabilities to error or 
fraud : in our public treasuries in India, it is alw<ays 
weighed out, or very seldom counted. Now the 
first money coined in Greece, the supposed centre 
of science and art, was not until 1100 years after, 
i. e. B. C. HQ5, when Megacles was Archon : for 
according to the Parian chronicle, translated by 
Hewlett, from Dr. Chandler’s edition of that curious 
and valuable record of antiquity ; During the 
reign of Megacles,” it is said, “ Phoidon the Argive 
was proscribed, and made measures and weights, 
and coined silver money in jEgina.” The shekel of 
the saucinary^ shekel hakkodesh (kodesh ‘‘holy was 
of twenty gerahs : Exodus, chapter xxx. verses 13 
and 24 : Exodus, chapter xxxviii. verses 24, 25, 
26: Leviticus, chapter v. verse 15 ; chapter xvii. verses 
3, 25 ; Numbers, chapter hi. verses 47, 50 ; chapter 
vii. verses 13, 19, 25, 31, 37 ; chapter xviii. verse 
16. This shekel in all these instances is most ex- 
pressly distinguished by the affix of the sanctuary^ 
“ from that current with the merchant,” Genesis, 
chapter xxiii. verse 15 ; or shekels after the king’s 
weight,” 2 Samuel, chapter xiv. verse 26 ; wher- 
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ever the shekel pertainiiij^ to the temple, or dedi- 
cated to the service of the Lord is spoken of, it is 
with this adjunct, but no such distinction is elsewhere 
applied. It is a fair conclusion that it was as per- 
fect in every respect, as the coins of the present day ; 
that in regard to form, impress, the due admixture 
of alloy necessary to its durability, it was calculated 
as a ready and just criterion of weight, no less than 
of a true and equitable standard of commercial 
value. 

That the shekel of the sanctuary diflered most 
essentially from the civil or (onunercial shekel, ap- 
pears from a critical examinaUon of certain ])assages 
of scripture : compare, for instance, the passage in 
the 17 th verse, 10th clia[)ter, 1st book of Kings, with 
the 16 th verse of the 9th chapter of the 2nd book of 
Chronicles. From tliese we collect that three pounds 
or three hundred ( j of gold were emj)loyed in 
making each shield ; it is not said that they wxTe 
.^hekchs in the original, but (hihub, gold. Wq may 
believe "lAuth great reason, that tliese pieces of gold 
were of the number presented to King Solomon, 
either by the Queen of Sheba, or the kings of Arabia, 
and governors of the country, wherefore being strict- 
ly an lionoraiy jiresent to a great earthly monarch, 
they were not distinguislied in any more precise way. 
The narrative simply states, that three inanehes of 
gold went to a shield, each such maneh consisting of 

100 pieces of gold, that is, — 131*25 troy grs. 


Cr 
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each. The practice of calling coins by the name of 
the metal, obtains very generally every where ; so 
in India, lioon^ which signifies gold in Halla Cana- 
rese ; roopuija^ silver, or a rupee ; the Grecian 
KahKos and the Roman aureus ; &c. This coin 

therefore forms a part of the second scale, being 
the same as the Philippic of 12 geralis, exactly the 
ten thousandth part of the talent of the sanctuary, 
without suj)posing which to be raised from the 
shekel of the sanctuary of 437‘o troy grains, there 
would be a still greater difficulty in determin- 
ing what coin to refer it to. Prideaux, and many 
learned commentators have argued that the Alexan- 
drian drachma was double the Attic : whether tliis 
opinion be well founded, must be established from 
other tjian scrijTture data, for the Alexandrian Jews 
who made the Septuagint translation, would scarce- 
ly have thought of adding the exjdetive ro ayiou^ the 
separated,” in their translation of the 30th chapter 
of Exodus, verse 13th and 24th ; liad it been iden- 
tically the same as the shekel of the sanctuary ; they 
would not have rendered shekel hakkodesh by 
hidpaxfjiaro aylov. In tliis, US in all other disputed pas- 
sages, Scripture itself, is its own best and only inter- 
preter. In the 17th cliapter of St. Matthew’s gospel, 
verse 24 to 27, the margins of our bibles preserve 
the true rendering of the original Greek, 5i5pox/ua> 
translated “ tribute and (TTarTjp, translated “ a piece 
of money,” By a close adherence to the original 
Greek, and perhaps also a better terra for the word 
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KTjvffov, (capitation tax,) the nervous simplicity of the 
passage would he restored, arid the meaning convey- 
ed to every understanding, and thus, placed appo- 
sitely with the septuagint version of the injunction 
in Exodus, prove, prima facie^ the intent of the 
Alexandrian Jews, to convey the full and strict 
meaning of the Hebrew, The tribute money to the 
Romans, was a tax levied independent of this di- 
drachma, throughout all the conquered provinces, 
annexed, or subjected to the empire, and it is parti- 
cularly noticed in two places of scripture ; Matthew, 
chapter xxii. verse 17tli, 19th ; and Mark, chapter xii. 
verse 14th. 

Thi^^ was to all intents and purposes a tribute or 
acknowledgement of submission or bondage to a 
foreign yoke, KTJUCrOPf assessed, or ca])itation tax, of a 
denarius, levied simply with reference to numbers, 
and not to the age of discretion, to which the per- 
sons enumerated had arrived, when they virtually 
acknowledged the le^al ransom paia their souls, 
and were then considered to be sjiiritually emanci- 
pated by the law. Josephus illustrates the nature 
and amount of this payment, (Jewish war, book 7th, 
chapter 6th, section 6th.) Titus Cavsar,” (A. H. 71,) 
also levied a tribute v,pon the Jews, wheresoever 
they were, and enjoined every one of them to bring 
two drachma? every year, into the capital, as they used 
to pay the same to the temple at Jerusalem.” From 
a review of all these particulars, there can remain 
little doubt that the preceding statements of the 
G 2 
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shekel of the sanctuary, and shekel current with the 
merchant, or after the king’s weight, are substan- 
tially correct. 

It may be judged by far the most curious to trace 
the same system, by examination of the Chinese, and 
Hindoo, and Arabian coins and weights : in these 
countries, the mace, tlie massa, and the maa, point 
out to the exact element corresponding to the primi- 
tive system. Take for instance the Hindoo ; the 
rule or definition in the shastiirs, is twelve massas 
to the tola ; 28 tolas to the seer, or nearest weight 

corresponding to the pound : now ; 


= J 5*625 grains, which in fact is the exact weight 
of the massa deduced from the most ancient coins 
extant. Twelve of these constitute tlie weight of 
the tolah — 187'5 troy grains. Again, the true an- 
cient hoon, or pagoda, is three and a half massas 
weight, = 54*6875 troy grains; equal to half the 
drachma, of 109*375 grains. The gold or 

fanam, is the tenth part of the ancient boon, or 
pagoda, = 5*46875 grains troy. 

The Mahommedans, adhering to the true standard 
pound of 12 ounces, or 5250 grains, have coined a 
hundred pieces of gold from the like quantity, 
whence the later boons are found equal to 52^ 
grains ; the later fanams 5:|^ grains. I examined a 
large collection of coins and weights with much care, 
and found the agreement as near as could have been 
expected from the several mints. Other coins have 
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likewise been assayed and weighed by Mr. B. Noton, 
Assay Master at Bombay: Mr. H. H. Wilson, and 
Mr. Prinsep, Assay Masters at Calcutta: and Mr. 
Bannister, Assay Master at Madras : lastly by Mr. 
Bingley, and Dr. Kelly, in England, from specimens, 
or counterparts sent home in 1822. 

To these may be added the names of Dr. Bucha- 
nan, and Mr. Ileynes, who reported faithfully as 
far as tlieir oj)|)ortuuities allowed, on those of the 
Madras territories. 

From various sources tin* w(‘ight of the Calcutta 
Sicca Rui)ee is stated to l)e 12.^ massas, the weight 

ID 1*91 G 

191*916, the massa therefore is ”12^ — 1 ^ 3532 
troy grains. 

The tola of Malwa, specified by Captain Dan- 
gerfield, to Sir John Malcolm, is I90 grains, and 
said to be of 12 massas ; the massa therefore == 

1 90 

~ 15'83‘33 grains. 

.1 /-V 

The Kota pice in Malwa, —276*6 troy grains of 
18 massas, hence the massa = 15*3666 troy grains. 

The Surat massa examined by myself, —i 5*5435 
troy grains. The same examined by Mr Bingley, 
and Dr. Kelly, from the counterparts sent to Eng- 
land for examination in 1822 15*60 troy grains. 

The new Bombay gold-mohur, and silver rupee 
each of 180 grains, and 11^ massa, hence the massa 
— 15*652 grains troy. 

The Madras coinage the same, the massa = 15*652 
troy grains. 
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The Calcutta gold-mohur, weighing 204*71 grains, 
divided by Ifi 28152, the number of inassas contain- 
ed therein, gives for the massa, 1 5*41 3 grains tro)^ 

From a very large collection of coins and weights 
examined by myself, on the western coast of India, 
and the Mharatta focderal states* the general aver- 
age was 15*6078 grains troy. 

From the copper coin, named at Madras the Dnh^ 
(Heynes' Statistical Reports*) corresponding to the 
pice of Kota in Malwa, of 18 massas = 27^"^ grains 

trov, which gives, 15*277 grs. for the massa. 

From the heavy weights of the Mharatta states 
submitted to my examination, of 24, 26, 28, and 72 
tolas, the average massa was 15*573 grains troy. 

The average massa of the gross weights of the late 
Peshwas dominions, of 72 tolas, was 15*972 grains 
troy; the tola being 191*66 grains, at Ahmudnug- 
gur, Sungumneer, Unkola, Kotool, Rajoor, Kurinul- 
la, Kurda, Indapoor, Jooneer, Poona, and Dhoolia. 

The Jaulna masha =15*373 grains; the Ah- 
mudnuggur massa, = 15*7 ; the Malwa massa, = 
15*833; the Poona massa, 15*97: (according to 
Kelly’s Cambist.) 

The average of several gold and silver jilalees of 
Akbar’s reign, found in good preservation, gives 15*5 
grains for the masha : according to Mr. James 
Prinsep, Sec. As. Soc. Calcutta. 

A gold jilalee of Lahore, rather worn, 186*6 grains, 
according to Prinsep, which he takes to be 12^ 
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massas, but is more probably the tola of 1^, each 
massa of 15'55 f]frains troy. 

The ancient boons of the Mysoor and Anagoon- 
dee kings have nearly disappeared, the punurns are 
more common : the iiinderii boons average 53*5 
grains. 

These instances suffice to prove the correspond- 
ence of the Hindoo to the universal system. The 
names are not entirely lost, as I found in the 
JVydh;fii-g?'unth,ix Hindoo treatise on medicine, (or 
the Hindoo medico-incantation art,) which as usual 
is prefaced with tables of u eights and measures, the 
tiinkii, (better known l)y its corrupted names, fank^ 
tuJi\ or tack,) is there called dhurum, khan, kol, and 
iiislik, by which last term the quantity is rnoi*e 
familiar to the Brahmins, and frequently used in 
their shasturs ; 3 tunkii, 1 kshoodrum, drukshiim, 
or uwut ; one tunku, - - 4 massa ; and tunku, -~ 
13 inassas, — one tola: 6 massas, - one giidyana, 
a weight well known in Ciitch, and Sinde, and the 
territories bordering on the mouths of the Indus ; 
here dhurum and drukshiim are evidently clumsy 
corruptions of tlie Greek drachma, or the Arabian 
dirhem ; the massa, nishk, and kol, are words of 
Hebrew or Arabic original ; the ilisjointing and 
transposition of the syllables, and the mistake of the 
letter n, for m, gives nishk and kol, mishkol, (the 
shekel weight,) Ezekiel, chapter iv. verse 10th. 

It may be proper to notice that the discrepancies 
of existing weights, measures, and coins have been 
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supposed much greater than they really are, from 
inattention to the division or fundamental elements : 
a guz of 42 digits, or a guz of 27 digits, would 
probably give the measure of 24 digits, conformable 
to the truth : a guz of 24 tussoos, of 20 tussoos, or of 
18 tussoos, would give the cubit of 14 tussoos, pretty 
nearly alike, however widely those lineal measures 
might differ in respect of their absolute lengths : 
the rupee of 12, 11^, 11, or lOi massas might, by 
ignorant persons, be called a tola, yet the rnassa 
would be very nearly alike in all : and so of the 
measures of capacity and heavy weights, there are 
correspondent parts or elements which prove incon- 
testibly a reference to some one common principle, 
which had been lost sight of, in the lapse of ages ; 
and that principle, the very one which we have now 
been investigating. From a review of the subject 
it is obvious that nothing has so obstinately resisted 
deterioration as this, nor does any branch of legis- 
lation so forcibly declare the futility of innovations 
dictated by private judgment, or the peculiar inter- 
ests of any one nation in particular: a law of this 
nature, to be efficient and permanent, must be uni- 
versally operative and acceptable. 

We may now consider the nature of the other 
measure, which entered into the construction of the 
molten sea, equal to twenty-one inches, eight hundred, 
and seventy-five thousandths English, nearly ; which 
according to received opinion, is of Egyptian, or 
some may say, of Chaldean origin ; but the infinitely 
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greater probability is, that it was first communicated 
to the Egyptians by the patriarch Joseph, because 
it forms an essential part of the patriarchal scheme ; 
the honorary title, moreover, by wliich Joseph was 
distinguished by Pharaoh, implies also a revelation 
of some hitherto uniieard-of methods, calculated to 
ensure the most perfect and just distribution of tlie 
lands, produce, and revenues of Egyj)!, arid to j)er- 
petuate the same, as well to the full term of that 
pi'ince’s days, as to all future ages, (renesis, cliajiter 
xli. verse 45, 

Now the collection and amount of the revenues 
of Egypt, which is exclusively irrigated by the 
annual overdowing of the Nile, is deterndned by the 
heigiit of the inundations ; to which intent, a stand- 
ard measure called miln/as, or the nilometer, was 
erected by Joseph, somewhat more tJian cojnmen- 
surate with the full (piautity necessary to the ferti- 
lization of all that tract hounded by Syene and Ele- 
phantina. This for its peculiar richness of soil, for 
the ce*' alnty and abundance of its crops, was well 
called the granary of the world.” The mikyas^ 
or nilometer, was divided into twenty parts : Bruce 
measured this monumental standard witli every 
practicable precaution, and found it feet high, 
which gives for each twentieth ])art, or meavSure, 
21*9 inches English, more or less : these measures 
are again subdivided, each into 24 others, with the 
exception of the lower two, which are plain. 


li 
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The nature of a distribution whether of land or 
revenue, dependent on such phenomenon, preclud- 
ing, as it necessarily must^ every ordinary method of 
conjpiitation or definition, called forth the ingenious 
device in question, which served to maintain a per- 
manent rule of equity — accessible, simple, intelligible, 
to all, and as we may infer from its acceptance and 
perpetuation, sui>erior in every respect, to any that 
had been resorted to, or could be expected. Whence, 
having been introduced and used time immemorially 
in Eg)i)t, it obtained tlie name of the Egyptian 
peek, arbitrarily rendered cubit, by Europeans, 
as conveying the idea of some sort of relationship to 
the natural cubitus, or fore-arm, because forsooth 
the Hebrew word ammah admitted of such double 
interpretation, and this last mentioned was one of 
them. 

It is plain, from inspection of the divisions of the 
primitive standard of 39*09785 inches, into 48 or 28 
parts, that the measure of 21*8746 inches, does not 
fall into any even place of digits in either scale. 
Indeed,the design or use of it was exclusively direct- 
ed to the just distribution of lands and produce, as 
far as we can judge from what precedes. Its more 
full and appropriate intent, however, was the simple 
expression of measure connected with the earth’s 
dimensions, that is, with the measure of the earth’s 
circumference, or the measure of a degree, and the 
superficial extent, whether of the whole globe, a 
single degree on its surface, or any portion. 
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To this end, a lineal quantity was selected, equal 
to the two hundred thousand tli part of a degree on 
the meridian, in tlie latitude of 45° ; or the seventy 
two millionth part r>f the earth s meridional cir- 
cumference = 2T874675179 inches English. Thus 




= 60762*986 


fathoms, re- 


presents the mean length of a degree on the meri- 
dian, or tlie length of one degree, in latitude 45'". 

The patriarchal or Jewish itinerary measure, was 
the 24,000th part of the earth s meridional circum- 
ference, each such itinerary measure, or bereh, as it 
w^as called, that is, a mile, or meel, being equal to 
3000 measures : the measure itself, therefore, the 
72,000,000th part of the earth’s meridional circum- 


ference, or 


ldl24S0.*;V07G4841044 


feet, --21*874675- 


72,000,000 

179 inches. That this was the identical primitive 
mile, is discernible in the very imperfect allusions 
to the systems handed down to us by the tlreeks, 
Egypoans, Chaldeans, and Romans. The tables of 
the latter for instance, furnish us with a clue to the 
present argument : for the mille par^sus, or mile, 
was an itinerary measure of 1000 paces, 5000 feet, 
or 80,000 digits, there being 16 digits to the foot ; 


therefore 


16x5x1000 


or = 26*666+ digits, 

3000 " 3000 ’ -r 5 » 

the length of the fundamental measure of the patri- 

ai’chal, or Jewish bereh. 

H 2 
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Now ’the forty millionth part of the earth’s meri- 
dional fircaunferenee is to this fundamental measure 
preeisel}' as 48 to 26-{)66 digits ; or, as 9 to 5, or 
72 to 40: not to the digits of the Roman cubit, but 
to the digits, or 48th parts of the forty milliontli of 
the earth’s meridional circumference : it has been 
insisted on, as an indispensihle precaution to re- 
member tliat this essay sui)poses the word digit, 
purely conventional, and so also, here. 

Jn the absence therefore of more direct evidence, 
the adaj)tatiou of the detaclied elements, the tables 
and nomenclature of all other nations, to one great 
universal consistent system, deducible as from the 
passages of scripture now under investigation, we 
are best to adjudge to whom to ascribe the prior 
and most perfect acquaintance with its real scientific 
character. 

According to Professor Airy’s Essay on the Figure 
of the Earth in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, 
quoted by Sir J. Herschel, Astronomy, chapter iii. 
p. 117, the curve of the earth’s meridional circum- 
ference is supposed to be an ellij)se, and the lengths 
of the axes, “ which best agree on the whole, with 
the entire series of meridional arcs, which have been 
satisfactorily measured, are as follows, 

“Greater or equatorial diameter = 41,847,426 
feet = 7925-648 miles. 

, “ Lesser or polar diameter = 41,707,620 feet = 
7899-170 miles. 
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Difference of diameters, or polar compression, 
139,806 feet — 26*478 miles. 

The proportion of the diameters, is very nearly 

that of 298 : 299, and their difference - of the 

greater, or a very little greater than ~ — 

Now putting E for the equatorial diameter, and 
P for the polar : also tlic ratio of tlie circumference to 
tlie diameter of a circle, as 3*1415926535897932384 

to 1, or as c to 1, then — — x r>f 

express the circumference --- 131248051*07648410- 
440446 feet: the seventydwo millionth of which, ex- 
pressed in inches, is tlic measure used in the calcu- 
lation of the content of the molten sea, from Avhich 
the primitive lineal standard, or mean length of the 
second’s pendulum at the level of the ocean in lati- 
tude 45', at tem])erature of 39^ * (in vacuo) was 
derived, and with which therefore it is necessarily 
coml)ined, as forming an integral part of one system. 

From a comparison of the Lapland, Bt'itish, 
French, and Indian surveys, the ellipticity, or ratio 
of the ])olar to the equatorial axis of the earth, 304 

* It is not tlie least remarkable proof that the figure and 
dimensions of the eiirtli given by Professor Airy are correct to 
an extraordinary degree of exactness, that the earth’s surface com- 
puted by the most precise formula, and divided by the mean 
superficial degree, gives 369:2 1G2451 ’41 fathoms, the square root 
of which is the length of the degree on the meridian in latitude 
45°, and exactly the same as 200,000 Jewish measures. 
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to 305,' has been found to agree very nearly with 

1 

that deduced from the lunar theory, of > com- 

puted by Lajdace, and the length of a degree on the 
meridian at the equator, from a comparison of the 
same data may likewise be considered equal to 
60458 English fathoms. Admitting this to be the 
true amount of compression, and the radius of cur- 

. . i xn3x:k;(; \ 

vature at the equator, R — / / * 

— 34639936 fathoms, the length of the polar radius 

P, will be equal to 1 the length of 

the equatorial radius E, = / Kx3or) \^./ ^x30.) \ . 

V 30+ / 30+,* / 

that is, P =- 34753883-91, = ( x 3i:(;3!>!>3(;-7.-) \ ^ 

\ 30+ / ’ 

, • /RxlioS^ P /'3+753883-91\ „ 

and since 1 — )’= 7 . 7 rr'=l :r,r. ),=1143 

' 304' / 304 V 304 / 

54-9, the length of the equatorial radius, becomes 

4354-9 + 3475388¥9^. = 34868238-8 fathoms : 

hence the length of a degree, in latitude 45°, = 
60756-9 fathoms, consequently the meridional cir- 
cumference 21872486067432 fathoms; wherefore 
the two hundred thousandth part of a degree, as 

^ 60756-9057428x6x12 . , , 

above, or ^OOOO ’ equal, the 

seventy two millionth of the meridional circumfer- 
21872486-067432 x 6 x 12 


ence. 


72,000,000 


= 21*872486 in- 


ches English. 
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The result of this computation differs about two 
hundred and nineteen hundred thousandths of an 
inch from that assumed as the true measure of the 
nilometer, or the molten sea ; strictly, 21-874675179 
J-) 21-872486 = -002189112 inches, which is suffi- 
ciently near to exemplify the difrerence depending on 
this or that assumed ellijdicity, or comiiression. So 

also, if it be taken according to Lambton,-;,i-— , the 

degree on the meridian in latitude 45°, is 60751*8 
fathoms, which would give f^l* 870648 inches Eng- 
lish, for the two hundred thuu.^andth i)art of the 
mean degree, or seventy two millionth of the whole 
circumference. Again, if we follow Lalande’s com- 
pression, the length of a degree on the meri- 

dian in latitude 45°, is 60780*29 fatJioms English 
measure, the two hundred thousandth part whereof 
is equal to 21*8809 inches English : from all which, 
it may be concluded with very great reason, that 
wlienever the results obtained from the trigonome- 
trical operations, undertaken in various parts of the 
earth, the lunar theory, the j>recession, nutation, 
and lastly, but more especially, the vibrations of the 
pendulum, shall be reconciled on the strictest mathe- 
matical principles, and concur to establish one uni- 
form law of compression, to this, as to every other 
planet, we may then expect a perfect solution of a 
question which before hand we know to be founded 
in fact, but of which at present, we can hope only 
for an approximation. 
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To revert therefore to the remaining j3arts of our 
inquiry 3 itinerary and superficial measures. These 
may be defined in two several ways : the former, 
either with respect to the entire meridional or equa- 
torial circumference of the earth, the mean length 
of a degree on the meridian, the equator, or the 
earth’s polar, or equatorial axis ; or lastly, the mean 
length of the second’s pendulum throughout the 
earth, at a teni])erature commensui’ate with that of 
the greatest density of water, tJie measure of weight : 
the latter, or superficial measure with reference to 
the entire su])erficies of the globe, the superficial 
extent of tlie mean degree, or by means of tlie ])ri- 
mitive standard or pendulum, in length and breadth, 
regulated as respects temperature, according to the 
foregoing rule. Such in fact, are the elementary 
principles of the itineraiV and land measures, in all 
antiquity, from one or other of which all are un- 
doubtedly derived. 

First : itinerary measures derived from the earth’s 
meridional circumference, or mean length of a degree 
oil the meridian, in latitude 45"'. Tlie patriarchal 
or Jewish bereh, equivcilent to the 24,0()0th part of 
tlie mean degree on the meridian ; or in other words, 
3000 measures of 21’874675179 inches, — 5468*668 
feet, or 1822*889 yards : whence, Thales, Anaximan- 
der, Aristotle, successively, and long after them, 
Hipparchus, B. C. 140, derived their first oi>inions 
of the earth’s dimensions, though they one and all, 
not only supposed this elliptic body to be a perfect 
sphere, which would occasion a very sensible altera- 
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tioii in the necessary elements, 
truth of their infonnants, and suggested a better 
account, from their own fertile imaginations. The 
ancieiit Jewish or patriarchal parsah, or Arabian 
fursukh, the Grecian ’irapa(Tauya, and Persian fur- 
sung, are three times the above measure ; that is, 
16406*004 feet, or 5468*668 yards, and these conti- 
nued to be the received itinerary measures with all 
civilized nations down to the days of the Arabian 
Khalif Ahnarnoon, though it must not be supiiosed, 
the principle was not therefore at any time pervert- 
ed, or misunderstood, by tiic ]>}ulosophers and spe- 
culative rhetoricians of Egypt and Greece, by San- 
chouiatho, Berosus, and Aristotle, or their respective 
followers. Throiiglnmt the Turkish dominions at 
this present, the original itinerary measure of the 
24,000th part of the earth's meridional circumfer- 
ence is still preserved under the name of berree, the 
same by which it was known to the Jews of old : 
and we may thus, by help of the first notices of the 
earliest heathen writings now extant, on the subject 
of the earth’s dimensions, trace the gradual rise of 
all those contradictory statements which originated 
in a perversion, or misunderstanding of the original 
simple and comprehensive system of the patriarchs, 
till in short it was so mixed up with speculative 
reveries and astrological fictions, that in the days of 
Mamoon it became a serious question whether it had 
any real foundation in truth, being thenceforward 
replaced by the new and approximative experiment- 


I 
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al meanirements which do so much honour to the 
memory of that distinguished prince, and which 
were generally received from that period in all coun- 
tries but Egypt and Turkey, where they subsist to 
this day. 

The Greek philosophers in their wanderings had 
gained some little insight into these matters ; whether 
from the Egyptians, Chaldeans, or Indians, is an 
infinitely more conjectural idea than that they ac- 
quired it from the Jews, or otlier descendants of the 
patriarchs ; hut whatever they may have learnt in 
this way, was a mere fragment of some simple and 
consistent scheme, to which, perfectly unconscious 
of its real value, they apjdied their own reasonings 
or fallacies with the exact degree of success that will 
ever attend the airy castles of theoretic siieculation. 
Hence, Meton, Calippus, and Hipparchus, obtained 
celebrity for a more precise knowledge of the luni- 
solar cycles : Pythagoras, Democritus, and Eudoxus, 
for an acquaintance with the order and harmony of 
the planetary system, the existence of telescopic 
planets, as Mercury, and Saturn ; and in like man- 
ner, Anaximander, Thales, Hipparchus, and Ptolemy 
for a more Just conception of the earth’s dimensions, 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, the precession of the 
fixed stars, an| the first elements of geography. 
But it is admitted on every hand, by astronomers, 
particularly by the most illustrious of the present 
day, that in all their writings there is ,, a singular 
and unaccountable mixture of the most sublime 
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truths with irrational and inconsistent opinions, that 
do great discredit to their authors, if they constitute 
not a still stranger presumptive ground of doubt, 
whether these Grecian sages were indeed the dis- 
coverers of the arcana, which themselves maintained. 
What opinion in short is to be formed of this strange 
complication of truth and error, but that the former 
was either received, or borrowed, or surreptitiously 
appropriated, without acknowledgment, and so fall- 
ing iiito the hands of persons perfectly incom- 
petent to the estimation of its merit, was destined 
to the usual fate of ill-gotten wealth, to be soon 
lavishly wasted or deteriorated, to be descanted on 
from age to age, to be transmitted to posterity in a 
still jnere mutilated or disguised form, till its scat- 
tered fragments scarcely retained any one point of 
resemblance to the grand system whence they were 
derived. 

Thales, B. C. 610, or his disciple Anaximander, 
appears to have furnished the statement to the Aris- 
totelian school which that philosoplier has given in 
his Slid book de Coelo : All the mathematicians who 
have attempted by reasoning to discover the earth’s 
circumference, affirm that it is 400,000 stadia.” Mr. 
Uelambre is of oi^inion that this remark of Aristotle 
neither establishes the true measure of the stadium 
itself, nor any real measure of the earth by ancient 
observations: estimating the circumference of the 
earth as stated, at 400,000 stadia, the stadium would 
be about 328 feet; which is considerably less than the 
I 2 
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length generally assigned. It is worthy of remark 
that the four hundredth part of this stadium agrees 
exactly with the computation which I had deduced 
from the Soorya Siddhant, reputed to be the most 
ancient and correct astronomical book extant amongst 
the Hindoos : the length of the nulwu, translated 
furlong by Colebrooke, according to Amera Sinha, 
is 400 hustu or cubits. This cubit (so called), comes 
out — 9 84 inches ; not by following their mode of 
reckoning, or we might suppose the Hindoo account 
to have been the production of as early an age as 
Aristotle, but by referring the Hindoo and Grecian 
data to actual experiments, or to the primitive patri- 
archal system. That is, in either case, these Hindoo 
and Grecian data, when submitted to either of these 
tests, give exactly half the measure resulting from 
actual experiment, while they professed, both one 
and the other, to give the full measure. It is to be 
presiuned therefore that the Greeks were the real 
authors of this blunder in the first instance, which 
furnished the writers or compilers of the Poorans 
with the ground-work of the fable, that the circum_ 
ference of the earth is 50,000 yojuns, for this is the 
reckoning at 8 stadia, or nulwu, to the yojun, an 
itinerary measure of 3200 cubits, conforming to 
that of Eratosthenes, Cleomedes and Posidonius, 
which was derived from their estimate of 252,000 
stadia or furlongs to the circumference; each stadium 
of 320, or probably 400 cubits ; the mile, or mKiov, 
in both cases, being 3200 cubits in length ; the 
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cubits in all the foregoing instances being the mea- 
sures so called. 

Domin. Cassini supposes Eratosthenes to have 
been the first geometer who had recourse to celestial 
observations, in order to determine the magnitude 
of the earth ; and indeed the passage cited from 
Aristotle would seem to imply, that up to his time, 
346 B. C. the ancient philosophers of Greece and 
Egypt, had merely speculated on the probability of 
some accounts received, or learnt, he knew not 
whence, or how. The measure of Eratosthenes, B. 
C. 210, was 700 stadia to the degree ; that is, in 
round numbers, or 252,000 stadia for the whole 
circumference. Posidonius and Cleomedes computed 
it ai like manner. Hipparchus, the prince of astro- 
nomers, as he is styled, B. C. 140, and after him, 
Ptolemy, A. 1). 140, made it 8000 parasangs, 24,000 
miles or 180,000 stadia; the ■jrapa(Tayya of 22^; the 
of 7i crrabia, or furlongs, cacli of 3000 meastires. 
This latter opinion of Ptolemy referred most j)ro- 
bably to some anterior geodesic operations between 
Racca, on the borders of Mesopotamia, and the cele- 
brated “ I’adraor in the wilderness,” afterwards 
called Palmyra, where Solomon built a magnificent 
city and palace. 

This last measurement was repeated by the Ara- 
bian Khalif, A1 Mamoon : it had been reckoned by 
the earlier writers of that nation equal to 24,090 
meel muUlkeen, but Mamoon assigned 20180 meei, 
of 4000 ustvud dirsM, or black cubits, as they are 
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designated by Musoodee, the author of the Mooroqj- 
ood Uuhnh, or “ Pastures of Gold,” epitomized by 
De Guignes, from a copy in the library of the king of 
France. All these measurements are considered by 
modern mathematicians to be more or less fictitious, 
or at best, but rude guesses. This appears to be the 
judgment of Mr. Delambre, as far as relates to that 
recorded of Eratosthenes. The distance from Alex- 
andria to S3'ene, was reckoned to be .5000 stadia, 
which Eratosthenes had found to be contained under 
an arc of 7° 12', on the terrestrial sphere, wherefore 
without adverting to the sun’s true parallax, or the 
allowances due to refraction, he concluded this dis- 
taiic..' to measure also the fiftieth part of the earth’s 
circumference. The circumference, at this rate, 
should have been 250,000 stadia; the degree of 

’ or 694?' 444 stadia ; to obtain the length 

of a degree of 700 stadia in round numbers, he 
assigned 25:2,000 stadia, to the circumference, and 
M thift re?-ij fact, we have the strongest assurance 
that Eratosthenes never did measure the terrestrial 
arc, for the first was the true, the latter the incorrect 
account of the matter, as will be seen from what 
follows. 

The Patriarchal bereh = 3000 measures, = — ^ — 

’ 24000 

of the earth’s circumference; the whole meridional cir- 
cumference therefore = 72,000,000 x 21-874675179 
-= 1.31248,051-076 + feet. The Parsah, = three 
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bereh, or of the earth’s circumference. The 

Jewish hhebel, or stadium = 400 measures. Arislo- 
1 

tie’s stadium = of 72,000,000 measures, or 


180 measures; but 180 x 21-874675179, = 3937' 
441518 inches; that is, in other words, 100x39' 
37441518 inches. By Eratosthenes’ account, the 

stadium was of 72,000,000 measures ; or in 


other words, 288 times 21-874()75197 inches, that 
is, 6299 906428 inches ; wliicli is precisely equiva- 
lent to 160 times the measure deduced from Aristo- 
tle’s stadium, or 160 x 39'37441518 inches = 6299* 
906428 inches. In this preliminary investigcation, 
we bte the derivation of the measures of Aristotle 
and Eratosthenes from some one common statement, 
or their mutual agreement with it, and* with each 
other : but 6299'9064288 inches, or 87 4987 fathoms, 
multiplied into 694-444 stadia to the degree, gives 
6 O 762-98 fathoms, precisely the same as the j)atri- 


archai. 


21-87467517!) x 200,000 
6x12 


= 60762*98 


fa- 


thoms. It can scarcely be affirmed after such ex- 
planation, that either of these philosophers ajjpreci- 
ated, or in short, had the slightest comj>rehension of 
the subject, or they would never have suggested a 
preferable statement of their own : nor could Cleo- 
medes and Posidonius have adopted such statement, 
had they known the real merits of the question deli- 
vered down by Eratosthenes. The subsequent ac- 
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counts of the latter are therefore to be considered 
mere unpretending transcripts of the error of Era- 
tosthenes, for the stadium by his own shewing, was 

— - of 72,000,000 measures, or, 285'7'14 x 21* 

8746751, = 6249' 9009 inches, or 173-6083 yards. 
How this was devised we may learn from the sub- 
sequent operations of Manioon, for this prince either 
introduced, or it may be revised, the itinerary measure 
of Egypt, as he reckoned 20160 miles to the circum- 
ference of 4000 cubits each, (of the lineal standard,) 
there were 252,000 stadia or furlongs to the mile of 
320 cubits each, the wile of ten such stadia, being 
3200 cubits of the lineal standard ; and thus, by the 
abuse of the nomenclature and the confusion of tables 
arose all the contradictoi-y opinions which disfigure 
and perplex the writings of the Heathens. 

The itiiterary measure of the Greeks and Komans 
instanced by Herodotus, Xenophon, Ptolemy, Dio- 
dorus, Strabo, Pliny, Quintus Curtius and others, of 
30 stadia to the parasanga ; of 10 stadia to the mile ; 
of 300 measiu-es to the stadium, as well that of 

of jg^ofthecircumference, or 

==400 measuresx21-874675179 =243-05194 yards, 
were all borrowed in like manner from the patri- 
archal system ; and these, with the exception of the 
Roman mi/le passus, embrace all the authentic itine- 
rary measures of antiquity. The Roman miUe pas- 
sutf as we have before shown, was nothing more than 
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a mi sundei*standing of the patriarchal hereh ; for 


16 digits X 5 feet x 1000 passiis 
3000 Jewish measure 


, gives 26*666 digits for 


the length of each Jewish measure, and this stood in 
the ratio of 26*666 to 48, with respect to the forty 
millionth of the earth’s meridional circumference ; 
that is, 48 digits : 26*666 digits : : 39 37441518 : 
21*8746751 inches. The basis of the Egyptian, 
Chaldean, Greek and Roman itinerary measure, 
was the unit of the patriarchal scheme, that is 
39*37441518 inches, the forty millionth of the earth’s 
meridional circumference, to which the element of 
the patriarchal itinerary measure stood in the rela- 
tion of 5 to 9 ; this last being the 200,000th of the 
mean length of a degree on the meridian in latitude 
45®, or the 72,000,000 of the earth s entire polar cir- 
cumference. Why the division by 48 or 28 was 
selected, remains to be explained, if it be not that 
these numbers presented the most commodious scales 
for general use ; but the money weight of 60 shekels 
to the maueh, is remarkable for its affording greater 
facilities of sub-division than any other whatever; 
that is, taking either 10, or 12, or 100, or any other 
number soever, its multiples excepted, it was capa- 
ble of division into more parts : for instance, the half, 
quarter, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and so forth, 
could be taken, and with these fractions the defici- 
ent fractions made up ; hence it is found to consti- 
tute a remarkable feature in the patriarchal tables 
of time, of 600 luni-solar years, which peculiarities 


K 
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may possibly incline geometers to defer the division 
of the circle into six times the radius, or chord of 60 
degrees, and the entire circumference of 360 degrees 
to the same source. The wisdom of the Chinese 
may be inferred from their discarding this simple 
division of the circle for that of 365^ degrees : the 
French division, into 400, has probably undergone a 
sufficient ordeal in the fire of time to disprove its 
claims to supplant the ancient rules, but even these 
facts may weigh with many in behalf of the division 
we have so long been accustomed to follow, and 
which has the prescriptive right of so many thousand 
years’ practical utility. 

We have brought down the itinerary measures 
to the beginning of the Christian era. In the 
declining years of Rome, the fourth great monarchy 
of the world, literature and science dragged on slow- 
ly, after all that was celebrated in story, of that once 
powerful empire. From the time of Augustus, vir- 
tue and military prowess, and reputation for wis- 
dom, were distinctions that subsisted only in the 
ideal greatness of Rome, and the records of past ages. 
The incursions of the Goths and Vandals aroused 
the nation to a sense of its fallen condition, and in a 
few years, the barbarians of the north were put in 
possession of all that constituted the empty title to 
such pre-eminence. It was long before they per- 
ceived the value of their acquisitions, and when Italy 
had in some degree recovered its energies, the Ara- 
bians had far out-stripped the scholars of the west 
in the career of intellectual glory. 
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Mamoon at the beginning* of the tenth century of 
the Christian Mva, surpassing his father the celebrat- 
ed Haroon-ool Rusheed, a name familiarly associ- 
ated with eastern tale, in the accomplishments 
which then began at the termination of the Sara- 
cen conquests to distinguish the camps and courts 
of those destructive hosts, was at once the devoted 
patron and cultivator of every branch of learning. 
Pursuing the surest methods of investigating truth, 
by the abandonment or mistrust of every thing that 
was grounded on mere hypothesis or assertion, he 
diligently consulted the laws of the material world 
by experiment, and in the inductive analysis of such 
inquiries, arrived at the hidden foundations of that 
rational philosophy, the full development of which, 
at the interval of eight or nine centuries, has confer- 
red lasting celebrity and honor on a Bacon, a N^ew- 
ton, and a Laphice. 

Under the instruction of a Christian physician, by 
name Mesua, Mamoon assembled at his seat of go- 
vernment in Kliorassan, many learned men, of all 
persuasions indiscriminately, Jews, Christians, and 
Mahomedans, for the better understanding and diffu- 
sion of his favorite pursuits. Astronomy and Mathe- 
matics more especially. In his passion for knowledge 
he entirely overlooked the bigotry of his creed, and 
evinced a spirit of toleration which was of singular 
advantage to the promotion of knowledge, although 
it gave great occasion of umbrage to his father. But 
he was soon relieved from uneasiness on this score. 


K 2 
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by the death of Haroon-ool Rusheed, whom he suc- 
ceeded in the Khalifat of Bagdad, in the 194th year 
of the Hegira, A. D. 809, being then only 23 years 
of age. Mamoon’s predilection for literature and 
philosophy, contributed to raise him in the estima- 
tion of the best and wisest of his subjects, perhaps 
even in a less degree, than his clemency and justice 
in the opinion of the most lawless : for these qualities 
while they overawed, corrected and humanized the 
spirit of military adventure which glowed with un- 
abated fervor in the breast of every Saracen soldier. 
A few years before his death, he caused Ptolemy’s 
Almagest to be translated, which for a considerable 
period was the only knowledge we had of that work : 
with unparalleled industry and impartiality, hecollect- 
ed, arranged, and digested the scattered remnants of 
science that could then be obtained, at any expense 
or trouble, assisted in such research by the illustri- 
ous family of Moosa bin Shaker, Moohummud, 
Ahmud, and Alhazen. He determined the obliquity 
of the ecliptic to be 23° 33' 52''. His attention was 
directed in the next instance to the magnitude of the 
earth, and other useful i)roblems of a similar nature. 

Two parties, the one headed by Khalid bin Abdool 
Mulik Murwuroodee ; the other, by Alis bin Eesa 
Oostroolabee, measured a line vtnder the same meri- 
dian, one party proceeding directly on the meridian, 
northerly ; the other south of a central position, in 
the opposite direction ; either as some relate, near 
Bhooyu Sinjar, in the neighbourhood of Moosul, the 
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ancient Nineveh ; or, as others affirm, in the desert 
of Sinjyar, a dependency of the province of Diarra- 
bia in Mesopotamia, until they found the altitude of 
the pole differ one degree from its altitude at the 
place of departure. The one assigned 56 Arabian 
meel, the others 56f to the length of a degree ; the 
mean of these accounts, according to Mussoodee, 
was assumed as nearest the truth ; Aboolfeda says 56. 
Another Arabian author, of whose work I obtained 
an extract by the favor of a learned Parsee priest in 
Bombay, Moolla Firoz, states that each result was 
rather less than 19 fursukh, (tuqreebun, that is, 
approximating to, but in defect ;) now 56 x 360, = 
20160 miles, each of which was of 4000 cubits. 
(ustt/ud:) but the mean was something more, or 
56*333 miles to the degree. Aboolfeda cites Ibn 
Kalikan, as we may see in his annals translated by 
Pococke, as his authority for these particulars, and 
that the ancient or patriarchal mile was of 66f to 
the degree, the circumference itself 66|- x 360, = 
24000 meel. The Arabian meel ’^f Mamoon was 
therefore increased in the inverse ratio of 2016 to 
2400. From the circumstantial detail of the opera- 
tions, we have no reason to doubt the fact of its ex- 
ecution by the parties, as represented, neither of their 
acquaintance with the division of the circle into 360 
degrees, the true ratio of the diameter to th§ circum- 
ference, nor the still more remarkable formula, or 
rule, for the exact computation of the earth’s super- 
ficies : in all such indications of genuine experiment 
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and originality, the statements of the Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, Hindoos, and Chinese, are altoge- 
ther deficient*. The Arabian narratives make no 

* AbulfedtB Annales, Tom. II. page 241 to 243. Latine red- 
dit. a Pococke. “ Eodem obiit Muharametl, filiiis Mupjc, blli 
Schakeri, unus trium illoriim fratriim, de quibus artcs et inven - 
tiones mecbanicae filiorum Mus.t in famam et proverbiiiin iverunt, 
duo reliqui Ahmed et Hosain audiebant. Ties hi fratres magno 
cum studio et in^enti animo veterum philosophorum scicntias 
excolebant, in primis g’eonu'triam, mechanicain, et musicam. His 
viris olim usus fait Mamuii ad cxplorandum terrie veiaim ambi- 
tum : didicerat enim ex antiquorum sajiientium libris ainbitum 
terrfc viginti quatuor millia railliarium efhcere. Cujus rei quo 
certior fieret, dabat his 'Vlusae filiis in mandatis, ut, quanta pos- 
scnt, maxima cuiA et dili^enti^ in ejus rei vcritatem inquirerent. 
Hi terras sibi dari ])oscunt in vastam porrectas jilanitiem, adeo- 
quc aptissimas observationibus instituendis ; auditoque, desertum 
Sengaren.se, item humilius apud Cufain solum huic rei per-oppor- 
tunum esse, proficiscuntur in planitiem Sengarensem, cum addi- 
lis a Mamunofidis inspectoribus et administris, qui observationes 
foumma cum circumspectione et tide peragi curarent, et peractas 
fuisse principi fidein facerent. Ibi diligenter qufesit^ inven- 
taque poli elevatione, ad paluin ibidem defixum alligant 
funem longissimum, et versus septentrionem priinum, linc^, 
quantum soli permittebat indoles, rectissima minimumque aber- 
rante procedunt. Funis ubi desineret, ibi ahum alii palo humi 
pariter depacto alligabant, donee id itcrum iterumque repetendo, 
pervenirent ad locum ubi elevatio poli septentrionalis uno exacts 
gradu increverat. Id remensi spatium deprehenderunt, sexagin- 
ta sex milliaria, cum duobus milliarii trientibus conficere. Re- 
versi ad lo(?um,unde in septentrionem procedere coeperant, directe 
versus austrum procedebant, primo palo funem, et ita porro alios 
aliis alligantes, iisdem prorsus modis atque institutis, quibus 
antea versus boream procedentes, usi fuerant ; donee tandem ad 
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parade of such knowledge, but introduce it "casually 
as dependent on certain established mathematical 
processes : but by far the most ingenuous avowal, is 
tlmt this geodesic operation ol Mainoon ]>rofessed no 
inventive stretch of genius, or novelty of thought, 
that it simply contemplated the verification of certain 
particulars derived from ancient books, which were 
pi’oved to the })erfect satisfaction of the prince and 
his coadjutors, by the mutual congruity of the 
several performances of the diflferent parties with 
each other, and with the ancient ol)servations. It is 
immaterial to tlie questioii, that the length of the 


locum clrvonirent, in quo elevationcm poll scptentrionalis iino 
g'ladc h'lmilioreui es;>e observaiiaut . Id rurs^us eiiicri.<i spatiuin 
rurpus invencnuit pcxiigiiita sex milliarium esse cum 2 ;cmirio 
trientc milliarii. Quibus peractis reduces Mumuno nitiuuein 
silii observatoi um reddunt ; qui, rei quam certissimi fieri posset, 
exploraudae ergo, Cufam eos niittit, ubi iteratis iisdem rationibus. 
quas in agro Sengarensi institueraut, quum eandcm \bi pariter 
atqiie illic summam calculi darcnt, ad Mamunum rcnuucianiiit : 
qui sic rcb-tinnes, et hujus et ex antiquis liliris hausta? vcritatem 
planissline perspexit, ambabus observationibus cum vetustis, turn 
suis, exacte inter se congruentibus. Maltiplicalraiit dcinde sexa- 
ginta sex, ct quod excedit, cum 360, quot sunt gradus orbis 
ccelesti, unde confecta viginta quatuor milliarifim millia. Haec 
ita liactcnus retuli ex Ibn Chalicani et alioriitn historicorum 
fide ; quos I'amen dubio vacat in eo falli, quod existiinant Mamuni 
tempestate inventum fuisse, sex et sexagiiita milliaria cum gemi- 
no triente unicuique gradui competere. Tantundem enim nu- 
merarant vetcres in gradum ; at Mamuni tempore observatuin 
fuit, gradus singulos non habere nisi qiiinquagena et sena millia- 
ria, Id quod demonstratum est in astronomicis.” 
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degree was not determined with the exactitude of 
modern science ; the methods to which Mamoon had 
recourse were theoretically correct, the instruments 
however, with which the experiments were conduct- 
ed were much too rude to give results nearer the truth 
than those of 56, 56^, or 56-| Arabian rneel : it may 
be observed in this place, that the extremes differed 
exactly one eighty-fifth of the contained arc. 

The tide of conquest and migration effected an 
early diffusion of the science and literature of the 
Arabians throughout the whole of Asia ; the Tatars 
applied them to their legitimate uses, but the Hin- 
doos and Chinese surreptitiously appropriated them 
for a very different object. The priesthood availed 
themselves of every thing they could lay their hands 
on, or comprehend, to aggrandize themselves in the 
eyes of the multitude, by the fabrication of a very 
plausible scheme of chronology and astronomy, em- 
bracing periods of time beyond the utmost compre- 
hension of sober reasoning. The rise of this system 
of priestcraft, both in China and India, which had 
hitherto eluded the research of Bentley, Wilson, 
Colebrooke, and Sir William Jones, has been satisfac- 
torily traced to the 607th year of the Christian era, 
but this is no fit place to state the proofs, which be- 
long to a distinct inquiry ; the astronomical fictions 
were framed subsequent to the propagation of the 
existing religions of the worshippers of Brahma and 
Fo ; on the introduction of these astronomical ficti- 
ons it became necessary to remodel their chronology. 
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The Hindoo shasturs, it must be admitted b^ 
their most strenuous advocates, spc^ak as little for 
the consistency and penetration of their Reeshees 
and astronomers as for their morality and wisdom : 
in the articles of imagination and morality indeed, 
they are gross and degraded beyond those of all other 
idolatrous nations. Their astronomical works fur- 
nish us with the first proof of this a[)propriatioii of 
Arabian science : to elucidate this fact is easy, and 
may be sufficient for the present argument. These 
works differ widely in the measure assigned to the 
earth’s circumference ; according to seven of the 
eighteen Siddhants, held most in repute, the cliaiije- 
ter and circumference are as follows : Sooryu Sid- 
dhant, the oldest and most esteemed treatise, the 
circumference = 5059, the diameter = 1600 yojuns : 
according to the Siddhant Shiromiinee of Bhaskur 
Acharyu, the circumference = 4937, the diameter 

=1581— yojuns : according to the Lughoo Va- 
14 

sishta Siddhant, the circumference = 4966, the dia- 
meter =1581 yojuns : according to the Siddhant 
Shekhur, the circumference — 5000, the diameter 
1581 yojuns : according to the Sarwii Bhoom Sid- 
dhant, the circumference = 5026, the diameter 1600 
yojuns : according to the Lullu Siddhant, the circum- 
ference = 3300, the diameter == 1050 yojuns : lastly, 
according to the Arya Siddhant, used in the south 
of India, the circumference is equal to 6625 yojuns. 
These citations are sufficient to show that the Hin- 
JL 
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doos are not agreed, as is generally affirmed, in the 
matters which they severally maintain to have been 
revelations from a higher source ; but for the con- 
firmation of the present point at iseue, we may dis- 
cuss the merits of those dimensions stated in the 
Sooryu Siddhant, which is reputed to have the 
precedence of every other Hindoo treatise of As- 
tronomy, both in antiquity and accuracy. The 
original passage is thus closely rendered : “ The 
diameter of the earth is twice 800 yojuns. The 
square root of ten times the square of that sum 
is the earth’s circumference.” That is, numerical- 
ly, 800x2, — 1600 ; which squai’ed, — 2560,000 ; 
tliis multiplied by ten = 25,600,000, the square 
root of which is 5059'64425 yojuns, or 5059 yojuns, 
2kos, 1154 dundas, and since the Hindoos divide 
the circle, (rrith or wurtool,) into 360 parts or 
degrees, (ounsh,) the three hundred and sixtieth 
part of the circumference is equal to one degree, = 

^“”^00 ~ ~ 14’05459 yojuns, or multiplying it by 

4, there being 4 kos to a yojun, = 56’21828 kos in 
a degree, which corresponds as nearly to the mea- 
surement of Mamoon, as the empirical ratio of the 
diameter to the circumference might lead us to ex- 
pect. From a review of this, and the several state- 
ments, two things are manifest, that the Hindoos 
did not know the true ratio of the diameter to the 
circumference, which they have reckoned variously ; 
in the foregoing instance, as, 1 to 3T 62277 ; an 
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approximation or j^uess, for aught we know to the 
contrary, unsupported by inatlieinatical proof ; and 
next, that the account in (piestion was borx’owed, 
because it does not agree with the practical sys- 
tem of measures which prevail all over India, and 
whicli the Hindoo shasturs inform us is equally 
ancient. Tliese books inform us, little adverting to 
the purpose to which the information would one day 
be applied, that thekos is a measure of 8000 cubits; 
supposing* this to be true, and the statement in the 
Sooryu Siddhant original 8000x56*21828 —449- 
746*24 cubits, should represent the length of a de- 
gree, and the length of the ciilnt, computed from 

this, — ^,T 7 T;:r; ; — inches English; exactly 

the half of the cubit of 14 tussoos ; or 24 digits, 
throughout all parts of India, because forsooth it is 
purposely disguised to preclude the detection of the 
Iilagiarism. It is well known that Mr. Davis has 
asserted in the Asiatic Researches, in an essay on 
the Asti moiiiy of the Hindoos, that as the radius in 
the table of sines found in the same book, but a few 
lines further on, is made to consist of 3438 equal 
parts or minutes, of which equal parts the quadrant 
contairied 5400, this implies a much more accurate 
knowledge of the ratio of the diameter to the cir- 
cumference, viz. 1 to 3*14136, but this only serves 
to corroborate the opinion of the Hindoos being mere 
copyists at second hand from the Arabians and Greeks, 
for what could possibly be a more palpable indica- 
L 2 
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lion of plagiarism, than to find a false rule placed 
side by side with another that is true, and both 
mixed np in all sorts of ways, in the calculations of 
eclipses, the positions of the planets, and so forth, 
as the production of one author, let us not so grossly 
abuse the appellation, as to call him a mathematician ? 
Again, for the secoud difficulty, on examination of 
the table, \re discover a nearer ratio even than the 
foregoing, and why not have used tlie true length of 
the radius, 3437'74?are they not the inventors of 
the decimal scale W But if they be not entitled to that 
honor, at least they have elsewhei*e resorted to the 
ancient practice of taking up fractious by multiply- 
ing the whole number into the denominator of the 
fractions, as in the case of the great year, computed 
from a complete revolution of the equinoctial colure. 
Mr. Delarnbre has entered into a long and learned 
defence of the Hindoo table of sines in the Connois- 
sancedes Temps for 1808, page 447 ; notwithstand- 
ing, having entirely overlooked the former objection, 
namely, the previous mention of an untrue ratio, the 
case must necessarily stand by itself, to be judged as 
the production of another author. 

The Chinese have likewise availed themselves of 
this same measurement by the Arabian Khalif Ma- 
moon ; the Jesuits Martini, Noel, Parennin, Gaubil, 
and Verbiest, have left us sufficiently detailed parti- 
culars in that strange medley the Lettres Edifiantes, 
from which to judge of the merits of the proficiency 
of the Chinese in science. Pere Gaubil reports, that 
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their ancient astronomers measured several arcs of 

the meridian, in order to determine the number of 

* 

It to a degree. Under the Emperor Huien Tson, 
who is said to have reigned from the year of our 
Lord, 712 to 756, one of the greatest astronomers 
in China, by name Yhan, measured several spaces 
on the plains of the province pf Honan, which lie 
almost entirely south of Hoanho, or the yellow riA^er. 
The first of these, by the difference of observed 
altitudes, of 29^ minutes of latitude, was found to 
be 168 li, 179 pn; another of 29 .50^ contained 167 li, 
241 pu ; a third arc of 28^ contained 160 li, 10 pu. 

In which it is to be noted, that in these differences 
of latitude, the graduation is reduced to the Europe- 
an, from that iu use among the Chinese, for they 
divide the circle into 365:^^ degrees, analogously to 
the division of the solar year, and assign therefore 
to the graduation of the meridional arcs between 

the equator and poles, 91 degrees : though the 

practic' has probably fallen into disuse, with many 
other such fanciful devices, since the introduction 
of the Jesuits into the Chinese tribunal of mathe- 
matics. From the first of these, he concluded 
the degree, or three hundred and sixtieth part of 
the circumference, to he equal to 340 li : from the 
second, 338 li ; from the third, 336 li. 

The results of a similar operation carried on about 
the year 1000 of the Christian era, gave, as we are 
told, by Danville, from the memoirs of the Chinese re- 
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ported by the Jesuits, one thousand li to three Chinese 
degrees of latitude, which reduced according to the 
foregoing graduation gives 338‘278 li for each degree, 
or the thi*ee hundred and sixtieth part of the circum- 
ference. That is, 3 Chinese degrees : 365'25 Chi- 
nese degrees : : 1000 li: 121750 li ; the 360th part 
whereof, = 338'278. li : u^hat other data Danvdlle 
may have had to obtain these results, does not ap- 
pear, but the numbers 340 ; 338; and 336; are exact- 
ly in the same ratio as the measures of Mamoon ; 
56|-, 56-^, and 56 : hence the li comes out = 1000 
Arabian feet, and six li, 4000 Arabian cubits, (each 


of 19'4022 inches English,) for 


43~41-!n-21 34S1 C x 3ti0 
ran-'iO X 10()() 


= 12’93486 inches English. As the Arabian astro- 
no mers were divided in their estimate of 56, and 56| 
Arabian ineel to the degree, or the 85th part of the con- 
tained arc ; so also, the Chinese and Hindoos demur- 
red on this very same point, which in the absence of 
moredirect evidence must be considered a very notable 
proof of their being all one and the same account. 

To this epocha also we may trace the introduc- 
tion of itinerary measures into European coun- 
tries conforming more or less to the Arabian 
and patriarchal. The itinerary measures of the 
Tatars, Huns, Moguls, Saracens, are of Arabian 
origin ; and are found in Spain, Portugal, Morocco, 
Russia, Persia, and according to the injunctions of 
the Mahommedan sovereigns, in India likewise. The 
old system of the French was a measure of 2000 
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toises, or 12,000 feet, or 8000 primitive ‘cubits of 
19 ‘,}2 inches, the very same as the Hindoo kos. The 
Spanish legua of 8000 : the Portuguese *of 5000 
varas, or guz of 24 (tussoos), parts of the second 
scale, or division of tl)e primitive standard into 28 
parts ; the kos established by the Emperor Akbar in 
Hindoosthaii, also of 5000 guz, of the same length, 
(24 tussoos,) the measure of England, = 8 furlongs 
of 400 cubits, or 8,200 cubits of 19‘8 inches. 

It now remains only to show the origin of the 
superficial measures of antiquity, and their con- 
nection wiih the scientific elements of the patri- 
archal system. From the testimony of Herodotus, 
Josephus, and the historians cited by liim, in his 
discourse against Apion, we learn that the measure 
called the apovpa was common to the Greeks, Egyp- 
tians, and Jews ; it was a square of J 00 measures, 
— 4785014-4 inches, or 3692-1 square yards, which 
was equivalent to the four-millionth part of the mean 
su])erficial extent of a degree on the earth’s surface. 
By d: v’iding the whole surface of the earth, therefore, 
which for the present argument we may suppose 
equal to 196,802,256 square miles, asitis said to have 
been determined by Laplace, or its corresponding area 
reduced to square yards, = 609,800,524,185,600, 
by the number of square degrees, we have 


609,800,524,185,600 


EPcxf 1+- 


1 X E^— P 


6P' 


/E“-] 
\ 40 P’ 


P»xE‘- 




i= 14765529391‘33 square yards, the four millionth 
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part whereof, = (100 x 21-87242)* ; and the square 
root, supposing tlie degree a perfect square, 60756*7 
fathoins*. But whatever elements are had recourse 
to, we shall find the differences between the four 
millionth part of the total number of degrees on the 
earth s surface, to be too inconsiderable to affect the 
quantity, or area of tlie aroura, beyond the last 
figure. Suppose, for example, the length of the 
degree in latitude 45 \ = 60762 9SG, as derived from 
the Jewish ; or from a comparison of the British, 
Lapland, Indian, and French surveys, = 60756‘ 
9057428 ; or with Lambton, 60751*8 ; or, lastly, 
with Lalande, 60780*29 fathoms, the measure or su- 
perficies of the aroura^ will be in each of the several 
cases as follows : 


Sq. Yds. 

From the Jewisli computation of the earth’s surface = .. .. ^ 

Fioin a comparison of European and Indian survtvs = c-' 

From Col. Lambton’s Indian survey, '£05 3()90*78 

According to Lalande, 36yi’0 

According to the account given as Laplace’s in Bailor’s ^ 
Mathematical Dictionary, 52 


The elementary measure, as we have shown, was 
the 200,000th part of a degree on the meridian, in 
latitude 45^, in the exact ratio of 5 to 9, with respect 
to the forty-millionth of the whole polar circumfer- 
ence ; for this last being 48 digits, or for the sake of 
illustration, so divided, 26| : 48 digits : : 80 : 144 
or as 5 : 9, that is, in each of the foregoing instances, 

* I have computed the earth’s surface according to Professor 
Airy’s statement of the axes before mentioned, the earth being 
considered a regular oblate spheroid = 60y, 9 19, 39 1, 835, 634*919 
square yards. 
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1 st. The forty and seventy-two iniliiontb ^ :B a • Inches. 

of the first or Jewish will be, Je 21*874575 go - 39*37441 

2ihI. From comparison of Knropenn und 

Indian surveys, 21*872485 ’S 5 I 39*37047 

3rd. According to Lambton’s survey,. .. . <u o 21*870548 t! 39*35715 

4th. According to lualande’s computation, 21*8809 S 9 39*.'5855 

5th. Laplace’s as above deduced from the ^ S w 

sutface, g 21*87242 ^ *3 39*37035 

5th. According to the French survey, ^ 21*872654 ^ 39*37079 

llie next most remarkable land-measure was that 
of 100 eubits each way, or 10,000 square cubits of 
the primitive standard, which was equal to the five 
millionth part of the mean superficial degree, or 
nearly so, tlierefore in the ratio of four to five, with 
respect to the aroura. For example (19'51^H93 inches 
xlOO) squared = 294^*77 square }"ar(ls, five million 
times wliicli area gives 1 474.^850000*0 square yards 
for the mean superficial degree, and for the total 
surfa^*^’ of the earth, 608.895,510,000,000 scpiarc 
yards : by using the computed surface of the earth, 
said to be that of Laplace, the result differs imma- 

, . GOO, 800,.>24,1 85.600 , 

terially being square yards, -= 

2953' 1 square yards. 

Tliis superficial land-measure, of ten thousand 
square cubits, is readily identified, with the Roman 
jugerum, the eandetum of the ancient Gauls, speci- 
fied by Columella, the Persian Jureeb, and the beegah 
of Hindoosthan. Columella ( de re rtiMica, lib. 5, cap. 
1) : tells us that the eandetum, a land-measure used 
by the ancient Gauls, was 150 feet each way, or in 
other words, it was square of 100 cubits, by the 
reduction of the former in the ratio of 3 feet to 2 
cubits. Varro and Columella describe the Roman 
M 
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jugeriUn as a supei-ficial measure, 120 feet by 240 
feet, (Roman account,) that is, reduced in the ratio 
of three to two, of 80 cubits, by 160 cubits or 12,800 
square Roman cubits ; hence by analogy we obtain 
the correspondent cubit, one hundred of which, being 
squared, represent also the same superficies, ^^12800: 
-v/f6,U00 : 17' 4 inches (the assumed length of the 
lineal measure called by the Romans a cubit) : 19-68 
inches ; or thus, 240 times 11*6 inches English, 
(the length of the Roman foot, according to Dr. 
Greaves,) x 120 x 11-6 inches English, = 387*5328 
the square root of which, is 19*68 inches. 

The Persian jureeb is a measure of 50 arish 
squared, the arish agreeing with the primitive 
standard, or twice the primitive cubit. The Indian 
beegah is a measure of 20 gunthas, kottahs, vansas 
or kathees, each way, the length of such land-mea- 
suring rod in Hindoosthan pro})ei-, and all India 
north of the Nurlmdda, being of five cubits, (the 
Indian cubit agreeing by experiment with half the 
primitive standard of the sanctuary,) consequently a 
square of one hundred cubits each way. Besides 

* Here it should be observed, that the difference of tempera- 
ture at which the standards are taken by Professor Airy in his 
measurements of the earth’s axes, will compensate for the differ- 
ence between the measures of superficies computed from his data 
and the primitive standard, the four millionth of Professor Airy’s 
mean degree would be 3692-1 square yards ; the five millionth 
equal to 2953 73 square yards: the double of the hundredth of 
the square root of the latter is 39-1307 inches. 
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these, there are other land-measures in India of 80 
cubits squared, or 6,400 square cubits also of 5^ x 20 
or ll6f cubits squared, or square cubits, but these 
as far as I can learn, are found only to the south of 
the Nurbudda, which river divides Hindoosthan 
from the peninsular countries to the south of it, dis- 
tinguished at some remote period by one general 
name, the Dukhshun or Dukhun (south). 

The measure of the Persian King Noorshirwan, 
under whose reign the Arabian projdiet Mohummud 
was born, was a square of 60 kissery guz, or 3600 
guz ; it was introduced into India by the Emperor 
Akbar, and is noticed by Sir John Malcolm in his 
Memoir of Central India, as the prevailing land- 
measure of Malwa : these as we learn from histori- 
ans were novel inventions of those sovereigns, they 
were of 1 1,0^5 square cubits. The English acre 
which was fixed by statute in tlie 33rd and 34th 
year of the reign of Edward the First, is a measure 
of 16,000 square cubits, or a square of 400 cubits : 
the cubit 19’8 inches, as before. The French arpent 
ordinaire pf the old system, 900 square toises, or 
14,400 square cubits ; the cubit supposed equal to 
19*2 inches. The arpent royale, 12,100 square cubits, 
the cubit itself the same as the preceding. The 
Scottish acre regulated by the elwand, established 
by King David the First, and kept in the council of 
Edinburgh, being to the English, as 7869 to 10,000 
or 1259 to 1600 ; supposing the English and Scot- 
tish measures of the cubit the same : it was ten 
M 2 
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times the square of 24 > elwands, or 5760 square 
elwands : but this last measure being found on exa- 
mination to contain 37*2 inches English, and repre- 
senting a measure of 45 digits, when reduced in the 
ratio of 24 to 45, gives 19*84 inches for the cubit, 
the Scottish acre therefore by this would be 20,250 
square cubits. 

Having adduced sufficient instances in proof of 
the fact that all itinerary and superficial measures 
referred either to the measure derived from the 
earth’s dimensions, or to the primitive standard, it 
remains only to be observed, that it is imj)ossible, 
without the most perfect data, to say whether any 
or what relationshij) exists between the measure 
derived from the earth’s sui)erRcies, or its circumfer- 
ence, and the pendulum vibrating seconds in a mean 
solar day ; but in the analogy of the land-measure, 
founded on the latter to the Aroura, tliere would 
seem to be some grounds for its reality, ]>ecause these 
areas a^’e in the ratio of 4 to 5, nearly, and the 
hundredth of the square root of tlie Aroura to the 
forty millionth of the earth’s circumference is as 5 
to 9 * agreeable to this, the mean length of the 
second’s pendulum would be to the former as 5 : 

or the three hundred and sixty millionth part 
of the earth’s meridional circumference into the 
square root of 20 ; the forty millionth, and seventy- 
two millionth, being respectively denoted by 9 
and 5 c/, the second’s pendulum by a >v/2dT comput- 
ing for example with the French data ; first, the 
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forty millionth of the earth's periphery = 39*37079 
inches English, which reduced in the ratio of five to 
nine is 21*872664; this last squared, and reduced 
to square yards, is 3691*461654, which reduced m 
the ratio of four to five, the analogy of the superfi- 
cial measure of 100 cubits squared, to the square of 
100 times 21*872664, is equal to 2953*16932381 
square yards ; the square root of which divided by 
100, and multi})lied by 2, is 39*127010 inches ; this 
su])})oses also the mean superficies of a degree — 
14,765,840,000 square yards, and the total surface 
— 609,803,990,000,000 square yards. 

Since the laws of gravity which I’egulate the 
lengths of j)endnlums, and the descent of falling 
bodies, describing certain spaces in certain times, or 
in fact, the ratio of the force of gravity, that is, of 
a heavy body falliiig through half the length, to the 
times of oscillations of any pendulum, are strictly 
analogous to tlie ratio of the diameter to the circum- 
ference of a circle, why may not the same, or some 
very si nilar relationshij) be expected to s\ibsist, be- 
tween the length of a pendulum which vibrates 
seconds or other portions of time, and a mean 
measure of the earth s dimensions expressed in terms 
of such pendulum, considering the earth to be strict- 
ly as an oblate spheroid ? 

In this essay, there is sufficient argument to dis- 
suade those who cultivate science from pronouncing 
hastily against any passage of scripture, though the 
solution of its difficulties be far from obvious. Iiir 
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ttunjerable indeed are the truths of a far less abstruse 
nature, which are immeasurably removed from those 
who will not be at the pains to examine them ; in- 
asmuch also, as the test to which we submit any ob- 
servation is imperfect, the inference must be in alike 
degree unsound. Secondly, to repel, or rather dis- 
prove the mere assertion, that the Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, Indians, Chinese, or the philosophers of Greece 
originated so much as one new idea, unless evidence 
to the fact can be produced from their writings, or 
such other indications as usually accompany and 
mark the progress of genuine discovery. Thirdly, 
to shew that the most enlightened sages of antiquity, 
Pythagoi’as and his school ; Thales, Aristotle, Era- 
tosthenes, Archimedes, Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and 
their disciples respectively ; and last in order of time, 
the Arabians and Tatars, with their cojiyists, the 
Chinese and Hindoos, were altogether indebted for 
the few imperfect hints which they had picked up 
from age to age, from the Jews, in this department 
of mathematics. Finally, to illustrate the universality 
and simplicity of the scriptural scheme of metrology, 
which combines unity of design, with great and 
peculiar recommendations to its acceptance, of which 
it cannot be judged the least, that it embodies the 
very choicest elements which have been selected as 
the ground-work of the French and English systems. 
Added to this, is the singular advantage of experi- 
ence ; as to the practical working of the original 
principles, in the teeth of human devices for their 
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annihilation or alteration. The system we have 
investigated, although sadly defaced, is not yet en- 
tirely demolished ; it still towers triumphautly over 
every other throughout the world, as a venerable 
and glorious ruin, to be restored perhaps to its for- 
mer grandeur by those very nations whose aim and 
interest are as insej>arable, as their existence and 
glory are co-extensive. In presenting this sketch of 
a very singular and ancient structure, and digging 
its remains out of the mass of rubbish and weeds 
which had been accumulating around it for ages, it 
can hardly be thouglit a reproach to have failed in 
pointing out some excellencies, or to have escaped 
some erroneous impressions. Whether the ratio of 
tlie it'iigtli of the second 8 pendulum to the earth’s 
meridional circumference be any thing better than a 
mere aj^proxiination to the truth, a ])oint indeed, 
which if proved, would be chiefly important as it 
affected the probability that science came originally 
by inspiration ; it may safely be affirmed, that the 
cliaiice^- are infinite against any two or more particu- 
lars agreeing so very nearly with experiment by mere 
accident, more especially when such particulars are 
determined with respect to the complicated schemes 
of metrology, of kingdonzs and people separated 
from each other, not only by vast intervals of time, 
but of civilization and space. It were equally repug- 
nant to sound reason and historical testimony more- 
over, to conclude, that an explanation of all those 
difficulties which are no otherwise to be removed in 
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regard •of the metrological systems of all other na- 
tions, should be incidentally given in a statement 
which strictly fulfils the preceding conditions, ac- 
cording to the uncompromising test of mathematical 
argument, and^ no less unanswerable that the J ewish 
nation must have possessed a perfect understanding 
of all the details on which it was founded : that 
their acquaintance with it must have beeii long an- 
tecedent to that of the Egyptians, Clialdeans, Indians, 
Greeks, and Chinese, who otherwise could not have 
been so unwise as to question its truth, differ about 
its application, or betray their own narrow-mind- 
edness and ignorance in attempting to substitute 
a false one in its rooiOj neither can it be doul>ted 
that they would have declared the grounds of their 
opinions, or sulFered them in some sha])e to transpire, 
had they any of their own, or even a clear appre- 
hension of them from others, at second hand, to 
produce to the admiring world. Lastly, no less 
remarkable and instructive is the sum of the wliole 
argument, that mathematical science was, some five 
thousand years ago, but little sliort of its present 
perfection, with respect to that branch of it now 
under discussion ; admitting that no better case can 
be made out in regard to others : that it has declined 
with the decline of true religion,- that the energy, 
yet more the sobriety ; the Ireedom, yet much 
more the restraints which its returning light has 
inspired, has operated to dispel the delusive dreams 
of the dark ages of superstition, to remove the veil of 
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iiitellcctiial and sensual idolatry, to increase our hap- 
]>inc.ss, to enlarge our views, to meet our wants, to 
suijserve, in short, the great end of ovir existence, in 
proportion as we lean not on our own limited under- 
standings, but advert and lasf to the Giver of 
every good and every perfect gift/' 


F J N I S. 




APPENDIX 


[VoTr. — The f(-llo\v5np^ is the pa‘<snp:e from Babhage on the 
Deoline ()f Science, referred to in the Pi‘cfat:e^ P'lg'^ viii.] 

T]i(' siui^nilar iniiinteiH^'S of tlio particl('.s of l) 0 (lie.s 
snlmiii^ed hv I ))*. to < licUlicnl analysis, has 

(‘Xeitod the adiuiriitioii of ai! tho-,- wliu liave had the gootl 
forluiit* to Mitnes> ills ex])erini>‘rit< ; and the luethods he 
em|)loy('(] dr rrvr to hr innrh Uiorr widely known. 

It aj>]>rars to ni(‘ tliat a iriwat mistake exists on the .sub- 
je('i. h lias liren addu(*(*d one of those facts whicli jirove 
tile extraordinary aenteiiess of the hodiiy senses of the 
individual — a eireninstance which, if it weri' triu‘, would 
add hut little to his |>jiiIo>o|)hic chara(*ter; 1 am liowever 
ineliiK'd to view it in a far diHeianit liLjht, and to ser in it 
one of the natural results of the aduuiahlr precision of 
his kno\’r]c(l<rc. 

Dul l o tlie many opjiortnnitics 1 have enjoyed of scein^g 
Jjis minute ex})erinicnts, 1 remeinher but one iirstanee in 
Avhicli I noticed any remarkable dilfereiice in the acuteness 
of his bodily faculties, (utlier of his hearing, his sight, or of 
his sense of smell, fjoin ihoso of other persons vvlio ])o5- 
sessed them in a good d<\greo. He never showed me an 
almost mieroseojiie wire, which AV’as visible to his and 
invisible to my own eye : even in the beautiful experiments 
h(‘ made relative to sounds inaudible to certain ears, be 
never j^rodneed a tone wbicdi was unheard by mine, al- 
though fcicnsiblo to his ear; and 1 believe this will be 
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fouliil to liavo 1)0011 the ease by most of those whose miiuls 
had l)oen loiioli aoonstomed to experimental inquiries, ami 
who possessed their faculties unhn paired hy illness or by age. 

Il was a inueh more valuable property on which the 
suooess of such impiiries depended. It arose troin the per- 
fect attention which he could commamh and the minute 
precision with which he examined every ol))ect. A strik- 
iing illustration of the fact, that an objeel is freijiu ntly not 
seen, /Von? ?/o/ h 7 iotr‘m(] Junr to see ?/, rattier llran from 
any detect in the organ of vi.'^iou, occurred to me some 
years siiici , u Inm on a vi>it to Shuigh. Conversing with 
Mr. Iler>cheh on the dark lines seen in the solar spectrum 
bv P^rauenhofer, he iinjuired, whether I had setm them ; 
and on my rejilying in the negative, and expressing a great 
desire to sei' thmii, he mentioned the extreme difficulty lie 
had had even with Phaiuenhofer^ description in his liand, 
and the long time which it had cost him in detecting them. 
iMv friend then added, 1 will jirepare the a}>paratn<, and 
put you in sucli a position that they sliall he visible, and 
yet von shall look for them, and not hiid them ; afler 
which, v\hi](' you remain in tlie same position, I will in- 
siruet you ftotr to see iheni^ and you shall se(‘ them, and not. 
merely wonder you did not see llieni Indore, hut you shall 
find it inipossihle to look at the sjaadnim without seeing 
them. 

On looking as I was directed, notw ilhstariding the pre- 
vious w ariiiiig, I did not see them ; and after some time, I 
inquired Iioav they might lie seen, when the prediction of 
^Ir. IJersolnd was completely fnlfilled. 

Temper at are of the Maadm urn Density of Water. 

An elaborate memoir by Professor Hiiilostrdm, on the 
ri|)4 cific gravity of m ater at different temperatures, and on tlie 
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teniporature of its maxliumn <loiisii y, lias appeared* in the 
Swedish Transactions for 18r.*3. It is divided Into two 
parts: the first contains a critical discussion of (he results, 
and the mctliods cinp1(»yed hy ]ncc(*dino* experimenters ; 
the second, a d(‘tail of an exti'ii'^ivc* ( oiir.se of experinients, 
instituted l>y liiniself, with a view to tin* more accurate 
det(‘ruiinatiou of this important hut diHicult iiupilry. 'Jdie 
inelliod ol' experimenliug which he regarded as the mo.st 
accurate, and which he tlier(*fore adopted, was to aseer> 
tain the M ei^^ht of a liollow glass glohe, \ery littli* heavier 
than water, ami about inches iu diameter, in wat(‘r of 
ev('ry degree of temperature hot ween 0^ and (‘(uitii^-. 

The eriors arising from a dilatation i r coat raction of the 
glass, the weight of the atnio.spliere, ixc. weia* all calculated, 
and a corresponding correction made. Tin* result was, 
that u ater attains its greatest density at a ttmiperatiirc of 
4*1 OS ’ cent. (dO'Oi) Fahr.) ; and the limits of uneertaiut y 
<)C(*asione(l by the iinjios.sihility of asc(‘rtaining the dilata- 
iioji of gla-s with perfect accuracy, ho e^tiinat(‘s to hr 
(0 I- ',^8 Falir.) on either side of this miuiher. 

ddie two following tables exhibit the result of hi.s ex jieii 
ments ou Uu* sp. gv. of water iu all temperature^ h(*twe(‘U 
0" and Sr eeiitlg. In the first, the sj). gv. at 0"; in. tlic 
second, the sp. gr. at 4'F is taken as the unit. 


Tfinpci - 
ature. 

.S|i('cific Ciiii- 
vify. 

1 ciiiix'r- 

uturc. 

Spi ciru- ( *1 a- 
\ ity. 

1 einpcj - 
.'itui e. 

Sju'."i!i(‘ (jia- 
vity. 

C c li t , 

O'’ 

1 OOOOOOO 

Cent. 

O-OpOSpOfi 

CX'iit, 

21^’ 

0-998.364 8 

1 

1 M(H)010<» 

i 1 

0 '90.081 J 2 

22 

0-9981509 

2 

1 

12 

0*9997196 

23 

0*997 9.4 79 

3 

1 '(uMieoi 

i J 

0'9906160 

24 

0*9977077 

4 

1 '00010 u 7 

14 

O' 990.5005 

25 

0- 9974066 

-1 1 

J'0<H)J0y2( 

1.5 

0'99937:U 

26 

0*9972146 

5 

ri‘o<)io:{2 

16 

0'9992:i40 

27 

0-99695 IS 

<3 

I '0000856 

17 

e-999C8,P2 

2.S 

0'996678.{ 

7 

i '0000555 

IS 

0'99H92U7 

29 

0 9.903941 

8 

1 '0000 029 

19 

0'99S746S 

:io 

0 9960993 

9 

0-9900579 

‘20 

O' 998 50 15 
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Temper' 

ature. 

Specific Gra- 
vity. 

Temper- 

ature. 

Specific Gra- 
vity. 

Temper- 

ature. 

Specific (iia- 
\ 1 1 y . 

Cent. 

O'* 

o-9J)nspi8 

Cent. 

10'^ 

0*99978? '• 

Cent, 

•2n> 

(r998‘2'‘»70 

1 

0- 009938*2 

11 

0-99070 0 

22 

' <{) 

•2 

O' 00997 1 7 

12 

«'*999( > 1 7 

23 

907- ;)0 

a 

O'OOiipo-’O 

13 

0 999fO 0 

2 4 

<r;t07t,(hJ0 

4 

0*99S)<)P9r5 

14 

0-9<j9302-2 

2 5 

u-9o;.;.'.s7 

4-1 

1 -0000000 

1 5 

0-990‘2i>47 

?(*> 

o*fH>7 io;o 

5 

O-pi'POO*-,;) 

U) 

<1-999 1 '2<U) 

‘.’7 ’ 

0-90ii84J9 

6 

0 00097 7*2 

17 

0 i*9897.72 

2 8 

O-<k»05704 

7 

0‘j9!>9ir‘2 

18 

0 998m ■.'r> 

•20 

00902804 

8 

0*90<)O() \ 1 

19 

0-09-0 {s7 

30 

0-9059917 

9 

0-099^ 197 

'21 > 

O-o'i-, 5 i 




Tlie iiiicert uiiit \ wlilcli exists r«‘Sj)e(*Linj;- tlu' tern 


])erature of the inaxiinnin density n(' watei may, ]>erliaps. 
be best iniislrated by a table of the results, which he brings 
successivelv under review. 


Obser- 

ver. 

Calculator. 


Obxrvcr. 

( 'ab-nlator. 




Cent. 



Cent. 

De Lilt, 

Biot, 

3- liu 



.‘fOOl* 

^]k^lruml, 

;coo 


PaiK'ker 

3'SS 


Paucker 

1 '79 

LefcvreGincau, 

Lefevretiineau, 

4*44 


Hrillstrbin,. . . . 

1 -79 

Hiillsti-run, .. . . 

Hall-.trt)ni 

4-35 

Dalton, . 

Dalton, 

2" ‘22 

nischol, 

lJi>ehot, 

4-00 

lUot 

4-3'* 

KuinfnrU, 

Ru infold, 

4-38 

Gilpin,. . 

Ymintr 

3 89 


3.47 


Biot,/ 

3 89 

'I’ralles, ' 

Tralles, 

4.35 


E\ tehvein, .... 

2-59 

Hope, ; . . 

Hope, 

3*33 


Walbeek, 

0*44 



3-88 


Hallstroiri 

3-82 



4-16 


K\ telw ein, . . . . 

2'91 

Kkh-trand ..... 

Ek strand , .... 

3 ” (' 0 


llallstroiu 

h’b -4 



3-90 


Before connnencing his investigation. Prof, 11. deter- 
mined in the first })laee the dilatation of tin* glass which 
ho employed in the course of his expei iinents. Ilis results, 
particularly in the two extremes of temperature, differ con- 
siderably from those of Lavoisier and General Koy ; on which 
account, wc consider it worth while to insert them here."^ 


Temperature. 
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See Anuala lJ' Philoaop/ty ^ for February., ib20. pa^^e 155. 
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Of all that wliidi lias been most carefully an<l 

most minutely examined with rt‘spect to its dilatation, and 
which presents themost strikii)r>-exce]>lionlo tl)t‘ i^nuieral law 
of expansion, is ivat^r. All the niel]iod> which have been 
explained have been aj)plied to this liquid, and all concur 
ill provintr*. that as its tian]>eralure is lowered towards tlie 
point at which it is converted into a solid, its contraction 
does not proceed in tin* saniennilbrin manner as llu^ oeiiei al 
law w'oiild h'ad ns to concludt‘- As its tcanperature is 
lowered, tlu' rale at whicji it eoiit]a<*N is ohserved to di- 
minish, idjm! it ari'ives at ahont of the common 

tlierniomeler. Iho'e all com raetl<ui st(q»s, and ii' tlie ((oii- 
peratiire h(‘ loweuoh it is oh»ev^(*<L thut in iilier eonlraelloii 
nor c'Xjiansioi) taiics j^lace for sntne rinn* ; but, ])r(‘senilr, 
on louerini*’ the temperature still meux*. a dilatation is oh- 
seiaxol to Ih' ]>roduerd, instead ol' a eontruelion ; and this 
dilalalKoi coniimics at an inereasinu' rate, until the watci* is 
frozen/' “ It appears, tlierelbre, that water has a point of 
niaxiiiinm deiKsity, and that tliat j>ojnl is at the t<ui]j)<'ra- 
ture of ahout Fahrenh(*it. Dillt-rent phiioso|>liers 

liave determined the jioint of ^realest eondeiisat iom and the 
results of their invesli^ation.> very nearly ayrj e. >ir Charles 
Blacrden and Mr. (liljiiii fixed it at Lefevre ( dneam 

by very aeeurate experiments, hxed it at m arly 10 , 
More recently, Hallstriim arrivixl at a similar result. Kx- 
pcrimeiits, performed by Dr. rio|)e and Fount Ixumford, 
agree in fixing the ])oint of maximum density hetwixu) dO 
and 40d ddie exjierimeiit.s of Hallstrom fix it at dO dS 
For a few degrees above and btdow the tenquuaturc' of 
gixaitest condeiisatiun, the dilatation of water is found to 
be the same, "rims, at 1“ above and P below the j)t»iiit of 
greatest condensation the sjiecific gravities of v ater are the 
same, in like maimer as 2° above and below' that point of 
specific gravity are exactly equal. This, however, extends 
only through a very small range of temjnu’ature." 
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“In a* question of such importance in physics, as the 
temperature of water at its extreme state of density, it is 
not u oiiclerful that every contrivance which philosphical 
ingenuity could suggest for the attainment of accuracy 
should be resorted to. In all the methods for the deter- 
mination of the dilatation of liquids, which have been here 
explained, the previous accurate determination of the dila- 
tation of the vessels, containing the liquids, or immersed in 
them, must be previously known. A method, however, 
independent of this, has been sug^gested and attempted, 
for ascertaining the temperature of water in its extreme 
state of condensation. Tliis method rests uj>on the prin- 
ciple that liquids of different spegific gravities, when mixed, 
will arrange themselves in the order of their weights, tlic 
heaviest taking the lowest position. If dilfereiit j)ortions 
of w’atcr be contained in a vessel, at dilfereut deusitio.s, the 
most dense will, therefore, settle itself at tiie bottom. 'J'liis 
principle was applied by Dr. Hope, of Kdinbuigh, and also 
by foreign pliilosophers, in the following manner : 

“ Tall cylindrical glass jars wxuc filled wiili water at 
different temperatures, having thermoinetei s susj>ended in 
them at the top and bottom. When the water at 32° was 
exposed in an atmosphere at 61°, the bottom thermometer 
rose faster than the toj), until the water arrived at the 
temperature of 38^ After that, the top thermometer rose 
faster than the bottom. When the w^ater in the jar w as 
at .53°, and w as exposed to colder water, surrounding the 
vessel, the top tliennonieter w as higher than the bottom, 
until the w ater in the jar w as cooled down to 40°, and 
then the bottom thermometer was higlier than the top. It 
was hence inferred, that when water was heated towards 
40°, it sunk to the bottom, and that above 40° it rose to 
the top, and vice versd. When a freezing mixture was 
applied to the top of the glass jar, at the temperature of 
41®, even though its application was continued for several 
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days, the lower thermometer never fell below ; hut when 
the freezing mixture was applied at the bottom, the upper 
thermometer fell to 3 T as soon as lh(‘ lower one. It was 
lienee inferred, that water, Avhcri cooled below 39°, cannot 
sink, but easily ascends. When the water in the jar was 
at 32°, and warm water was apjdled to the middle of the 
vessel, the thermometer at the bottom rose to 39° before 
tlie thermometer at the top was affected at all ; but when 
the water in the cylinder w^as at 39*5°, and cold was appli- 
ed to the middle of the vessel, the thermometer at the top 
fell to 33° b(‘ibrc the lower thermometer was affected.*’" 

‘‘ Water, in its state of gnaitest condensation, has been 
adopted by the French as the basis of their uniform system 
of measures. Their unit of weiglit is called a qramine^ and 
it is the weight of a cube of distilled water taken in its state 
of greatest eondensatioii, llie side of the cube being tlie 
length of a ortho one-hundredth part of their 

unit of measure which is called a mctrc^ the length of which 
is 39 3702 English inches.’** 

‘‘ If the weight of distilled water, at the temperature of 
its greatest eondensatioii which a vessel contains, be known, 
the cajiacity of that vessel will then be easily determined, 
since a gi' . n. bulk of distilled water is known. On the other 
liand, if we determine by measure the actual contents of a 
vessel, we sliall know immediately the number of grammes 
of water in a maximum state of condensation, which 
tluit vessel will contain. If the w eight of water at any other 
temperature, which the vessel contains, be ascertained, the 
weiglit which it would contain at tlie temperature of maxi' 
mum condensation may be easily determined by the aid of 
the tables for the dilatation of water at different tempera- 
tures.” — Lardner'^s Cabinet Cyclopcedia^ Art. Heat. voL 
39, pp. 76—79. 
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Line. 

20, 7, from bflow, ,/'or “this lio^'evei/’ read “ l)eirjv^ hon'ever,’ 

27, H. before ‘* that the,” tnaeri “ aj^ain, cao it l)c Llouhted.” 
i-il, 8, from below, for *' eight,” reaif ” eighth.” 

32, 2, from bt'lo\> , /hr “ karikia/’ “ karika.’ 

33, 13, IVoin below, /hr “ Hat,” rm/ ” Bath.” 

,'.3, 14, /f.r “ Mni.^'lo n,” reaa ” Mioslieu.” 

30^ 3, yhr “ Mifislien,” read “ Min^heu.” 

3ih 7, after ” ounce, ” insert ” oi 218‘73 grains;.” 

30, 2. /or “ piu uoincnou,” 7'e«(/ ” a phenomena.” 

IS, /hr “ inspection,” read ” an inspection.” 
hi, S, for^'ov it may be revi.sed,” read ” or, T may )>e. revived.” 

72, 2, from below, /hr “on the,” read “and on tl'C.” 

83, 3, for “ oi* sfpiare cubits," read “ or 1 3(i()h’.‘)37>(> S(juaie cubiis,.” 

8b, 18, for “ indebted for,” read “ indebU d to the })Htnarehb for.” 

20, for “from tlie Jew^,” read “ trora their de.srcndants the Jews.’ 
88, 1, frotn below, /or “ the freedom,” read “that the freedom.” 
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Correspondence. 


Hxiracls from a IjETter^ nyid Resolution of Govern^ 
vienl under d(ttc ^2\ih ulugust^ 1830. 


TjETTER Para. — The Board Avill further con- 
sider and report, as to the possibility of executing re- 
pairs, Sic. by annual tender, wiili a view to a rcduciioii 
oi' the rates of charge, at wliich woi k of this description 
is at present executed.” 

Resolution Para. 26th. — With respect to the 
Terms on which work is at present execute d by llie 
J\fo iii which His Lorelship in i'ouncil un- 

derstands to be the following — Timber, Iron-woik, and 
other materials used, are charged lor at fixed IMarket 
rates settled at intervals by the JMarinc Boards work- 
manship, &c. being added, the .Master Builder's remu- 
neration is by a CVjiinnissioii of 20 per Cent upon the 
total, excluding however Co])per work, upon which the 
charge is only 10 per Cent, altiiongh the Government 
should provide its owr. mr-teriais, the Builder' s charge of 
Commission tli^ereon is the same, and he has the beiujit 
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f)f the Jirmuants of Tiiuhcr and oilier similar per-^ 
quisites,"^ 

The Finance Coiiunittce state these terms, to be the 
usual terms on Avhich similar work is ])erformed at the 
Dock Yards of the Fort, and bear testimony (a point 
in which His Lord4iip in C'ouncil fullv concurs with 
them,) that the (ioverninent have liad ample reason to 
be satistied w ith the character of tlio work executed by 
I\lr. Kvd, which is universally allowed to be ol’ very 
superior quality. — A further argument for coutiinuttg 
the Government work with the jncsent Master Iluil* 
der^ is the p<‘cuharly convenient situation ol‘ tlie Yard. 
— Ilut nol with: Lariiliun iill lIk re circiim-t.inces lU favor 
of the exi'ding item, His Lord-hij) in Couitcil is not 
quite satlrli^M.], tlie Go\orrnnent work might not 

be procured Ije executed riuU'pu'r, more Orpecially at 
times, wlieii the S(;verai baihhng Fstabli-liinents have 
difiicultv in j>i‘ocurlug work enough to give them con- 
stant em])lj\uueut. On giounds it nunalns to be 

determined, whether tin' Goveinmeol work in the way 
of repairs diouhl nr)t be laid open to annual couqjt'ti- 
lion in Wke manner, as what is called the new work, that 
is, tlic buildin-g of new Vessels, &:c. The Te nders would 
in such case be couHneil of course to lh(‘ ralecs oi' com- 
mission, and of cliarge lor 'rimber and Iron work, and 
Governmciit would rely on its ju’ofe-siomd Surveyor to 
su})crinteiui the workmanship, and a])j)ro\e‘ the materials 
as at in i'sent. A ])o\ver wouhl of course be* requireal to 
b 3 reserved of rejecting any tender without assigning 
reasons, so as to prevent the necessity of closing w ith 

Tlii^, is a mistake, he has no per(|uisites whatever — T he rem- 
nants ut Timber arc ustdlorthe vverk without charge. 
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E-^tablisluueiils, inconvmionily sitnato(l,or in otlmr res- 
pects objectionable. — '1 he (jovernor General in ('ouii- 
cil wishes tliis subject to be considered as still open, in 
the I'lUMii-liine, repairs will be conducted asat present, at 
the JMnsft'f liinlild' s ] ard^ and on th(‘ present terms. 
A( icorl: oril// beinn; put up to compcMiliou in the man- 
ner now practi^inl. The Gommlltee appear to have 
bee n luisinlijrmj'd as to thf' fael, that the Jl./sfcr Bnil- 
(/cA‘ inis anv ju'^ndf^r* ol (iehsaan^' the siibaii- /ion of 
lus tt 'Uier, uniil the otheis have been received and 
opcived.” 

To (\ />. Esq, 

Seen la rf/ lo the Murine Boards 

Fun 

I lur e ih(' honor to acknov !ed‘;'e tlie receipt of your 
l(‘li<'roi‘ tbc' 1 1 til ia-.tant. l<>rwai'din:^^ Hxtract^ ofa let'oa- 
{ind l\es^,hui<)i\ oih loxiaanneiU. uinler ilate thc' ‘il Ausm-t 
!:ea, wiih the view to mv (.>IIei'in»^f anv remarks that 
jnl'vhl 1) (i^'cea .'d expedient bv m\ prior to the Board 
reportin<; to Government on the subjvaa . 

A- tiu term*) under which tlu' repairs of Cioveruinent 
Vc'sseh. ;inh. of private tradini]^ Ships, are at piV'Senl ex- 
ecuted at Calcutta, arc preci .ely similar, and as the 
ow'ueis of the latter would gl ully aiiopt any practicab/le 
means ol* h'S^enino’ their expenees in tlu'se depressed 
times, it is lo be presuinevl that n-o real advautaii^e could 
be drri ’Ovl iVoiu tin* measure oi* executing repairs l^y 
aiiuu d contract, as sugga'sted in tlie above nieutioned 
11 evolution ol' ( lovm nmimt. 

IliswellLnown that the Proprietors ofShip Building 
Establirhments, hud it dihleuli under the existing rates 
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of charge to mairttaHi their ground. As a drowning man, 
would grasp at a straw, some miglit be found to under* 
take the work of repairs at reduced rates, but I will veh* 
ture to affirm, that the ultimate consequences would be 
i;i no respect beneficial to Goveinment, while they 
might have the effect of overthrowing every Ship Buil-? 
ding £l$tablishment at the Port. 

Parties undertaking to execute repairs at less than 
reniilneratirtg rates, miist either Submit to present loss, 
and eventual ruin, or seriously injure the interests of 
their employers In the former case, if their resources 
are slender, they must speedily sink under their losses, 
if they have a considerable command of funds, lliey may 
submit to present loss, calculating that before their 
resources are exhausted, their rivals will be rtiincd by 
being compelled either to give up woiking altogether, 
or to work to equal disadrantage, so that being left in 
i\ill possession of the field, they may make what rates 
they please. In the latter case they must contrive to get 
inferior materials, and workmanship approved of, pro- 
ducing the necessity for more frequent, and more ex- 
t^sive future repairs, and thus greatly increasing the 
eventual expences of their employers. In either case the 
experienceof the last thirty years has abundantly prov- 
ed, that those who have endeavoured to supplant their 
rivals, by affecting to execute work under the esta- 
blished rates, have under every degree of support from 
Capitalists, been invaiiably ruined, while their consti- 
tuents, of whom the most respectable remaining are 
now among my employers, acknowledge that their aggre- 
gete charges for repairs, under apparently, light ratea^ 
were particularly heavy. 
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Durrng eighteen or twenty years from the date of my 
commencing business, I had many rivals, of whom only 
two escaped destruction, having realized )>erhaps toge- 
ther about £30,000 after a long period of industrious- 
labour, at fair and equitable charges, while the rest, who 
pretended to work cheaply, successively failed, occasion- 
ing a loss ofcaj)ital of more than 500,000£. Within the 
last six years other failures have taken place, and more 
wdll no doubt follow, while I, after exerting myself in- 
dustriously for a quarter of a century, executing work 
for Government, and individuals honestly, and faithful- 
ly, at lionest rates of charge, am still obliged to conti- 
nue my labors, altliough, if the assertions of some were 
only partially true, I ought to have been long ago able 
to retire in affluence. My private constituents, maixy 
of wliom thought otherwise once, from the clfecls of 
misrepresentation, give me credit as much for reasona- 
ble charges, as for substantial workmanship, and as rny 
exertions and the operations of my Establishment, have 
been often honored by the especial approbation, botliuf 
the Local Goveniment, and of the Court of Directors, \ 
feel assured, that after the strictest investigation of the 
subject, the Governor General in Council will not be 
able to discover any positive chance of saving, from the 
proposed measure of having repairs executed, by con- 
tract, which could counterbalance the hazards of such 
a change. 

* The Ship owners of Calcutta, who are fully alive to 
their own interests, and more particularly so in these 
difficult limes, are not accustomed to have single casea 
of repair executed by contmet.. Strangei*s sometimej 
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do so, and when their work is done, they generally re- 
gret having adopted such a course. * 

When new work is done by contract, the parties for 
whom it is executed, either regret their engagements, or 
those who undertake it, complain ofhaving sustained great 
loss, and abjectly petition for compensation, a circum- 
stance of which the Government may perhaps be aware. 

While my observations have strict reference to the 
merits of the question, and point to the repugnance 
with which private ship owners view the idea ofhaving 
their work done by contract, I am conqudhal also to 
point out, that although their work, in regard to mate- 
rials, rates of charge, and sufficiency, is executed ex- 
actly as that of the Company, they have a considerable 
advantage with respect to the entire cost. Their Com- 
manders and Officers, who are the parlies most ])articu- 
larly interested in having the Vessels, that they navigate 
properly and substantially repaired, are their sole Sur- 
veyors, entailing no addition of charge to that of the 
X’Cjrairs, while the expence of sejxaratc Surveyorship to 
the Company, must greatly exceed any possible saving 
that could be made on the limited number of Vessels 
belonging to this Presidency. Previous to 1815, the Of- 
ficers of the Master attendants Department, the Brandi 
Pilots, and subordinate Officers in charge of the Vessels, 
the parties most interested in having the Vessels in the 
best order for service, were the only Surveyors of re- 
pairs, and I apprehend it will be found on examination, 
that any particular establisliment of Vessels, prior to^ 
that period, cost less in repairs, and lasted longer, than 
tiie same number of Vessels have done since. 
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I have iinwilliiiirly noticed this part of the subject, 
and refrain from enlarging upon it, or adverting to the 
dilFiculues of having any rates of charge for materials 
lixcd, for so long a -period as twelve months, together 
with the bearing of those difficulties against the one, as 
well fis the other, of the contracting parties. 

1 might also call attention to the circumstance not 
vci'y improbable, pfa reckless contractor, confident in 
his resources, introducing such rates, as would, when 
ho sunk under the burden, leave neither myself, nor any 
other existing Dock Proprietor, capable of undertaking 
the work on the present system. Since the question, 
however, regards ihe saving of public money, 1 would 
not appeal to any motives of pity, although from my 
length of faithful, and laborious service I might be con- 
sitieu d to have esiablislu'd some right to do so. As far 
as I am personally concerned, 1 rest my case on simple 
justice, consistent with enduring economy, on tlie part 
of the Honorable Company, In this light I regard the 
])icsent system, as more favorable to Government in the 
long run, — than any by which it could be superseded, 
and I should be unable after having Ibr so many years 
peribnned work, on known fixed, and ecpiitable princi- 
ples, tu undertake the task of framing a tender of con- 
tract, in niaking my calculations lor which, I roust 
either consent to unavoidable loss, or endeavour by 
some means or other, to have the prospect of getting 
grt aier compensation lor my services, then I at present 
enjoy. 

While in deference to the wishes of the Boaid, I sub-* 
mit to notice the above general remarks, on the merits 
of the suggested measure, and shall be glad to furuisb 
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any fiirtlier explanations, that may be required on the 
fiubject, I am saved the necessity of adverting to many 
facts, and arguments bearing on the case, which have 
been more ably stated, in the various reports of the 
Board lo Government, particularly in the 18th and fol- 
lowing paragraphs of their Letter, under date the 5th 
July 1826. 

I have the honor to be 
Sir, &c. 

Kidderpore^ > (Signed) JAJIES KYD, 

ZOth of October^ 18S0. $ Master Builder^ 


Extract of a Letter addressed to the Vice President 
in Council^ in the General Department^ dated the 
29/A November^ 18C0. br/ the Marine Board. 


With reference to Mr. Secretary Prinsep^s Letter 
nnderdate24th August last, and its Enclosures,* we have 
the Honor lo report our sentiments, as to the manner in 
which the Repairs of Government Vessels should be 
executed, and the Establishment whicli under existing 
circumstances we consider should be kept up, for the 
Superintendence and Survey of the W'^orks. 

2. We deem it unnecessary to enter into any De- 
tail relative to the Origin of the present System of 
Repairs, nor need we discuss the Comparative ad- 
vantages of a public Establishment, and of a Private 

^ Mr. Secretary princep’s Letter paras : 8 & 9. 

Resolutiou of Government of 24lli Aui^ust, paras : 22 to 26. 

Finance Committees Report^ dated 13tli Auffust^ 1829. paras 
47 to 55. 

ditto ditto dated 2iid January;, 1830. paias. 13 to 18. 
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Yafdfor their Execution. We iifiagine Aat If^^ are t6 
confine ourselves as regards Repairs, to the question of 
tlie best mode of executing them by the Agency of 
Private Buildent^ and as regards the Surveying Es- 
tablishment, to that of Reduction in its Expenditure, 
without impairing its efficiency. 

3. With respect to the Repairs, we may premise 
that prior to 1826, Mr. Kyd was Master Builder to 
Government, with a Salary, and Establishment, ♦ receiv- 
ing 10 per Cent on his Disbursements. Under this ar- 
rangement, he executed all the Naval Works of Govern- 
ment, new, and old, on Estimates {)reviou9ly prepared. 
On the 5th July of the above year, our Board addressed 
Government, and proposed a change of System, with a 
view to our being able to introduce the Principle of open 
Competition, as regards New Work, leaving the old, or 
Repairs to be executed by Mr. Kyd, on the ordinary 
terms of the Port; viz. 20 per Cent Commission, on the 
outlay. Mr. Kyd on this consideration, gave up his 
Salary, and Establishment, but Government have since 
granted him the amount of the former ; viz* Sa. Rs. 250, 
as a personal allowance. 

4 . Sucii is our opinion, of the skill and professional 
abilities of Mr. Kyd, as well as of the superior execu- 
tion of his works, and the convenient situation of his 
premises, that if wc were only quite satisfied of the 

^ Salary Sa. Rs. 250 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

One European Carpenter Sa. Rs. 150 

One AV riter 60 

One Sircar GO 

Ground and Godowu rent 150 420 

Total Sa. Rs.670 
c 
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#quity of tlie Rates of charge^from time to time, propose 
ed by him, we should not be disposed to i^commend 
any reference to competition, for it will not be easy to 
apportion the extent, to which we ought to recommend 
a preference to be given to Mr. Kyd, over other Indivi- 
duals, tendering by open competition ; and we cannot 
altogether deny, the force of the appeal made by him, in 
his letter under date SOih October, copy of which is here- 
with forwarded, to the effect, that Tenders uncommon- 
ly low, may be made for the purpose of obtaining the 
* contract, with a view to a future increase in the rates 
of charge.* 

* Extract of a Letter from the Marine Boards to 
Government^ dated the Q8fh Fehruarjj^ 1821. 

The usual charge made by Ship Builders in this Cih', for 
conducting the Repairs of Sliips, and Vessels, is, we under- 
stand, 20 per Cent. Of this 10 per Cent, is supposed to cover the 
charges for Establishment, and Workmanship, and 10 per 
Cent to remain clear profit to the Builder , — Our letter ol 23d Au- 
#?ust, 1815, above referred to, shews, that Mr. Mathew Smith, a 
Shipwright, was willing to undertake toperforni the Company’s 
Business, on being allowed a Commission of 12 per Cent. In ac- 
ceeding to this arrangement, he was swayed, probably, more by 
the distinction of becoming Master Builder to the Company, and 
the certainty of being retained in thc-ir constant employ, than by 
the fair reraimeration for his charges and labour, wliich such a per 
Centage would afford him. Messrs. Kyd's, on the other hand, un- 
der an impression, it may be supposed, that if they relused to 
work on terms equally low, as those which another, had agreed 
to do, and which we were directed by Government to offer them, 
they would run the risk of losing the Company’s Business, did, 
in the w^ords of their acquiescence, which we quote below, imply 
some degree of uncerltiiiity, as to the result being favorable to 
them. 

An anxious wish to meet the views of Government in every 
respect, is a sutucient inducement for us to endeavour to perform 
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5. We have however some doubt in respect to the 
Rates being as moderate, as they ought to be ; &xid the 
difliculty of ascertaining the point is much greater, tlmn 
the Finance Committee seem to apprehend. The arti- 
cles supplied by Mr. Kyd are of great variety, and 
many of them are constantly varying in value. When 
the last change was made, we introduced the present 
System of fixing the Prices^ at which the several articles 
should be charged, prior to the commencement of each 
Quarter; and as the first allowed would become the 
foundation of all future Statements, we endeavoured as 
much as ne possibly could, to obtain fair Rates. The 
chief differences bet ween Mr. Kyd’s Statement, and that 
of Mr. Scppings’ were in the Prices to be charged for 
wood and iron; both of which were after a lengthened 
discn^.slon, fixed, as they now stand, on ti reference to the 
Governiiient. With regard to the latter, we still think 
the Price very high : with respect to the former, w'e do not 
feel ourselves so competent to speak, particularly as the 
Prices were approved by the Commissary General, after 
a Minute Scrutiny. 

6. Such being our views of the present arrangement, 
and of the extreme difficulty of satisfactorily settling 
the Rate of Charge, we cannot but thiuk, were it only 
with a view to settle this point, that the Repairs of 

the Honorable Company's Business, agreeably to the plan sub- 
mitted to us ; and we therefore beg with the utmost deference 
and respect, to state, that we shall use every exertion in ottr 
power to oouduct the Honorable Company s work, tci proposed 
therein, and in the event of its being out of our power to pef- 
form it On such terms, without injury to us, we shall deem it our 
vluiy to solicit the attention of the Board, to such parts of the ar- 
riuigement as may appear, on trial to be impracticable ” 

c 2 
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Government Vessels should be put up to open Competi- 
tion ; and this we conceive should be done by hxin^ 
the prices, at which every description of Timber and 
every Article required is to be furnished, and by tliem 
calling on parties, tendering to offer, the rate per Cent 
Commission on these Prices, at which they will under* 
take to execute the work, for a year. 

7. The pi'esent Quarterly Statements, may form the 
ground work of those, to be submitted to Parties likely 
to contract ; such prices, being fixed as on the best en- 
quiries, we may have I'eason to believe, approach nearest 
to the fair average Rate. 


To Charles B. Greenlaw^ Esq. 

Secretary to the Murine Boards 

StRj 

With reference to the Advertisement, in the Ex^ 
change Gazette of this day, inviting tenders for the re- 
pairs of the //. C. Brig Brougham^ 1 beg respectfully 
to bring to the notice of the Boards and ol Governmeiit, 
that 1 consider the proposed mode of repairing the 
Government Vessels, is calculated to destroy the privi- 
leges vested in me, under my appointment as Master 
Builder to the Hon’ble Company. 

My appointment to this Office in conjunction with 
my late Brother, bears date the 5th June, 1805, at which 
period a Salary, and Establishment amounting annually 
to Sicca Rupees 9,840, were attached, andan additional 
allowance was made of 10 per cent, upon the amount of 
work, executed for the public service. 
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An agreement was at a later period, entered into by 
us, as Master Builders^ with John Lowe, Esq. (the then 
Secretary to the Marine Board) on the part of Govern- 
ment, and which continued with some modification, until 
November, 1826, when the Government thought proper 
to consolidate the Salary, and Establishment into a com- 
mission. The prices for the supply ofmaterials, was regu- 
lated in advance, by a quarterly Statement of rates, and 
a daily receipt for itiaterials supplied, and men employ- 
ed, at these authorized rates, was established. 

The above system continues in force, under the au- 
thority of Government, and no notice or intimation of 
any change, having been forwarded to me, from the 
Boards I cannot but regard the Advertisement inferred 
to, as a preliminary step to the gradual abolition of 
those rights, to which I have been delegated for 2(j 
years, ^ and 1 trust to the uniform satisfaction of Govern- 
nient — I therefore respectfully solicit the consideration 
of the Boards to the claims which I prefer, and to re- 
quest the favor of tlieir representing to Government, the 
prej\idicial consequences which will result to me, by 
ado})ting the proposed plan of repairing Government 
Vessels, nil in fact that the adoption of it, will amount 
to a total annihilation of the appointment I have had 
the honor to hold, and 1 hope faithfully discharged, for 
so long a jmriod. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, &c. 

Kidderpore, ^ (Signed) JAMES KYD, 
blhof August, 18^1. S Master Builder, 

* Besides having been Assistant to the late Afasftfr Suilchf 
for 4J years,, a servitude in all of nearly 31 
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Extract of a Letter from Gozcmmcni, inihr Go 
neral Departmetit^ dated 16M August^ 1831. 

^ lam directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Let- 
ter, dated the 9th Iitstant, submitting Tenders for re- 
pairing the Barque Brougham^ and a representation from 
Mr.Kyd, of the injury he will sustain Master BmUler 
to Government, if Business of this kind, is put up to 
open competition. 

2d. The Honourable the Vice President in Council 
is sensible of Mr. Kyd’s claims from long, and meritori- 
ous Service, and will be ready to attend to them, on 
every proper occasion, but when it is made evident, tliat 
his charges are excessive, His Honor in Council cannot 
sacrifice the interests of Government, by giNing him tlie 
preference; to which he would be oilua wi'^e entitled. . 

Fort Wiluiam, ^ (True extract) 

Marine Board Office^ r (Signed) C. uam', 

The mh Avgust] 1831. ^ Sccrrtarj/. 


To Charles JB . Grkes law^ Esq. 

Secrefar?/ to the Marhie Board. 

Str^ 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Letterofthe 19th lnstant,fonvarding for my inronnation 
extrnc iofa Letter dated the Khh lystant, from the o/llci- 
ating Secretary to Government, in (he General Depa? t- 
ment, and beg respectfully to request, that tlie Board 
will be pleased to submit to the consideration of tlic 
Honorable, The' Vice President in Council, the follow- 
ing remarks, or their substance, together with such ob-« 
nervations in theii support, as they may consider the 
case to deserve. 
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2. Under the extract of a Letter, and Resolution of 
rioveminent of the 24th of August, 1 830, which you 
communicated to me, on the 1 1th of October last, repairs 
by open tender would appear to be contemplated by 
Jlis Lordship in Council, at some future period, but in 
such Letter, it is also signified that, in the mean time 
rtpairs, will be conducted as at present, at the Master 
liuihlcr''s YftrJ^ and on the present terms.” — I therefoVe 
fell peril clly assured, that pending the report, which Go- 
Yerniuent wci e pleased to require upon the occasion, no 
deviation would have been laade, from the present sys- 
tem, without furlher intimation to me. 

J. Grateful lor the acknowledgement of my claims 
for \ovif and mevikuious Service, and the assurance 
that 'I ae Honorable, The Vice President in Council, will 
be u uiv to attend to them, on every proper occasion, it 
is with great reluctance, that 1 venture to obtrude, the case 
of so liuinblean Individual, on the valuable time claimed 
by tlic great, and iiiiportant duties of (Joverninent; and 
it is therefore willi the utmost deference, that 1 entreat 
tlie indulgence of a lew nanarks, in exj>lanatiou, and de- 
fence* of iny charges, which His Honor in Council has 
l)f*en j’J a '( (I to regard as excessive, and which has led 
to die taking fjom me the prelercnce, to which I would 
be otherwise entitled. 

4. The rates oi’all A rticles in my department whether 
supplied by myself, or furnished to me, from the public 
Dv'pbts, are settled Quarterly in advance, and sanction- 
ed by the Marine Boards after examination, and inquiry 
under llui signature of the Surveyor; and 1 am bouitd 
under tlteir orders to irame Estimates, by those rates 
— many of them the Company's from their own depots. 
The v orlv being also performed, under the immediate 
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direction of the Surveyor, nothing unnece»5^ary can be 
executed, so as to enhance thereby, the aggregate charge 
for any job whatever, 

5. Under this simple explanation, I humbly submit 
that 1 cannot with propriety be accused of making ex- 
cessive charges, or that the charges so made, can even be 
called mine, for the sanction of them by the Govern- 
ment authorities, makes them by adoption, ihoiis. 

The Board having thus identified themselves, wi th 
the validity of the charges, which are now made for 
Government work, and having at all times rigidly en- 
forced the utmost economy, in every branch of expendi- 
ture, arising out of‘ my department, will I trust induce 
the Honorable, Tlic Vice President in Council to conliriii 
the resolution of (lovernment, continuing the repairs to 
me, until the change alluded to, in your Letter, of the 
11th of October last, shall take j)lace. I perceive that 
Tenders for the repairs of*Governinent Vessels are invit- 
ed, forthe 26th proximo, but 1 still trust, that the claims 
1 have to the support of Government, will after the strict- 
est inquiry, eventually confirm to me, the repairs of the 
Government Vessels. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. KYI), 
25/A of August^ 1831, Master Builder. 


To Government, 

General Department. 

IIoNonAnLE SiR^ 

Having communicated to Mr, Kyd, the sentiments 
of Government, conveyed in the 2d paragraph of Mr. 
Officiating Secretary liushby’s Letter, under date 16th 
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ultimo, we have received a Letter from him, dated v!?5th, 
Copy of which agreeably to his request, we beg to sub* 
mit, for the consideration, and orders of your Honorable 
Board. 

2. Government have so frequently recognized Mr. 
Kyci’s claims to consideration, grounded on the long 
period, during which he has been connected with the 
Service of the Honorable Company, and on the zealous 
and able manner, in which he has conducted the duties 
resulting from that connection, whether as Master 
Builder^ Assistant to tlic Master Attendant, or under 
the arrangements sanctioned on the 21st September, 
1826, and we have so constantly borne testimony to 
his merits, that it would be superfluous now further to 
advert to them. 

3. In the 5th Para, of our Letter, No. 555, dat- 
ed 24th June, we explained what we considered the 
situation of Mr. Kyd to be, in regard to the Repairs of 
the public Vessels, until the general question should be 
settled; and in our Letter, No. 109, dated 16th July, 
forwarding Estimates, for the Repair of the Brougham^ 
we advert' i to that Paragraph. Government, however 
having still directed, that the Repair of the Brougham 
and subsequently of the Diana should be put up to 
open coin|)etition, and thus determined the Question as 
it regards Mr. Kyd’s claims to execute the Repairs, un- 
til the Final Arrangements adverted to, shall have been 
made, we are precluded from recommending any devia- 
tion from that determination. 

4. Injustice however to Mr. Kyd, and with reference 
to the Remark in the 2d Para, of Mr. Bushby’s 
Letter of the 16th Ultimo, to the effect that it has been 

i> 



made' evident, that his Charges are excessive, we feel 
l> 0 und to state, that however we are, as we have before 
stated, satisfied that Mr. Kyd’s general Charges are 
too high, yet they cannot be considered to be so in the- 
Ratio, between, bis Estimates for the Jiroirgham^ and 
Diana^nnd those lately sent in by Messrs. Montgomery 
end Co. 

5. Government cannot but be sensible, that in pre- 
jiaring hiS Statements of proposed Charges for a given 
period^ Mr. Kydhas to take into consideration the pro- 
table variation in Prices, the circumstance of his being 
obliged to maintain a certain fixed Establishment, and 
to keep in Store a certain quantity of all kind of Arti- 
cles, to meet the repeated contingent demands on liim 
for Repairs, demands which sometimes do not admit 
of delay. The same considerations would of course 
Come into Operation with Messrs. Montgomery and Co. 
if they had to tender for the general Repairs, but cir- 
cumstanced as Messrs. Montgomery and Co. are 
known to be, they have no such fixed Establishment, 
or Stores on hand. In tendering for an occasional job 
they have <^)nly to consider the immediate existing state 

the Market, as to the Prices of the Articles, which, 
by the Specification, they know will be required, lliey 
will not purchase a single Article beyond what is re- 
quired, and they hare only to pay for the Workmen 
hired Tor tlie Specific Work. 

6. It is obviots(Stliat these circumstances, indeplpn- 
dantly of the fact, that Individuals in distress are al- 
ways willing to work at less profit than fixed Establish- 
ments, must tend materially to lower the Estimate of 
Messrs. Montgomery and Co« below those framed lor 



the general charges of Mr. Kyd, et^n if th«me tiSltter 
were on a level, with the custornery charges of the other 
established Ship Builders of the Port. How far they 
are 90, is, we conceive, the Question nov^ at issue, and 
this will be determined on the Recieipt of the te«def s 
which are advertised for, on the 26th Instatit. Weha^fe 
before said, that we think Mr. Kyd’s Charges are high, 
but we are bound to say, that in the Bills from other 
Builders for Repairs of Government Vessels, and for 
Public Vessels, whose Charges Government have O*oax 
various Causes borne, we have fbiind little difference,: 
.and indeed Government lately lutd before them a Bill 
from the Howrah Dock Company, for the Repairs of 
tl:e Cifj/ of Edinburgh^ which being checked by Mr. 
Seppiogs, according to Mr. Kyd’s Rates, gave the Sura 
of Sicca Rupees 151 11 7, in favour of Mr. Kyd^ 

7. Our sole object in making these Remarks, is to 
show that the Rates tendered for an occasional heavy 
Jlepalr, are not a Criterion by which those for the Geuo' 
ral Repairs of Government Vessels, the greater part 
of which are of a lighter character, can be judged; we 
do think however, that the great dillbronce exhibited 
between the two, renders it a question, how far it may 
Uot be prudent in the future arrangements, to provide 
i^r putting heavy Repairs up to open competition, 
notwithstanding any contract for the General Repairs ; 
in other words, that Governmeut should reserve to hseif 
the right, whenever it might be deemed proper, to 
adv^tise for TeUders for any specific large Repairs. 

We have &c. 

Marine Boards (Signed) G. CHESTER, 

The m September j 1831. H. SARGENT. 

n 2 
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TTo G. Chester^ Esq. 

And Members of the Marine Board. 

G ENTLEMENj 

I am tiirecte4 to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter 
dated the 5th Instant, with its Enclosure from Mr. Kyd 
theHon’ble Company’s Master Builder^ and in reply to 
.observe, that the remark in the 2d Paragrajjh of my 
Letter dated the 16th ultimo, did not refer to Mr. 
Kyd’s charges generally, of which there was no particular 
information before the Government at that time, but 
to the instances in which his Estimates had been de- 
clared to be excessive, by the Surveyor, and in which 
in confirmation of that Opinion, lower tenders were af- 
terwards received, which it became incumbent on the 
Government to accept. 

2. The Vice President in Council is sensible, that the 
circumstances adverted to by the Board, may account 
for Mr. Kyd’s charges, but tlte question really for consi- 
djfiiraiion is, how the work can be most cheaply, and at the 
same time efficiently performed. 

3. The Board appear to have advertized for Tenders 
for annual Repairs, according to their former suggestion 
which was approved by the Right Hon’ble the Govemor 
General. — The Vice President in Council will be happy 
to find, that Mr. Kyd’s tender may entitle him to the con- 
tinuance of the general repairs in his hands, but concurs 
with the Board in Opinion, that the Governmetit must 
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reserve to itself the right to advertize for Tenders, for 
any specific laige repairs, whenever it may be deemed 
proper, 

I have 

(Sd.) G. A. BUSHBY, 

Off. Secy, to GovL - 
Council Chamber,^ 
The 20th Sept. 1831. S 

Fort William, \ (Tru^Copy) ^ 

Marine Board Office^^ (Sd ) C. B.GREBT^LAWf 
The 30ih Sept. 1831, J Secretdry^ 


To His Honor 

Sir Charles Metcalfe^ Bt. 

Vice President in Council^ S;c. S^c. S^c. 

HoNOtrilABLE SiR, 

1. With reference to the correspondence, which haa 
lately passed between the Government and me, through 
the Marine Board, on the subject of the Invitation of 
annual Tvnulers, by the Marine Board, for the repairs 
of Government Vessels, I beg respectfully to lay before 
your Honor, the following observations, hoping that 
they will afford a satisfactory exposition of the justice 
of my claims, and induce your intercession to annul a 
measure, which if carried into effect, cannot fail to 
^jonsign me to ruin, and destitution. 

2. I conceive the measui^ in question of repairing the 
Government Vessels by annual contract, may have been 
induced, under a supposition that my emoluments 
‘were 'excessive, aTid that a material saving to Govern- 



Hfent tvoirtd fesuh^ from the repairs of Govern m«n| 
Vessels, being laid Open to , public competition. For 
the sake of elucidation, 1 have annexed a brief State- 
ment of. the aevefal Systems, which have been adopted 
by ihe Government authorities, from time to time, in 
my department, shewing that the most rigorous scrutiny 
(as 1 am anxious it should be) has been exercised by 
the proper authorities, to prevent any undue advantage 
arising tome, otherwise than an equitable remuneration 
for myself, and my establishment, in conducting the Go- 
vernment woits-w^It will suffice I trust for the present 
to State, that the wffiole emoluments I have received 
for myself, European, and native assistants, premises, &c. 
have been under 2,000 Rupees per month, the moder- 
ation of which cannot be questioned^ 

3. I beg to be allowed to inform your Honor, that I 
‘served the Compuny nearly 5 years as assistant, ai\d 
have held the Office of Builder, confirmed by the 
rHonorable Court of Directors, upwards of 26 years, 
.that in the course of that time, upwards of 50i lacks of 
Rup^s of Public money have passed thro’ iny hands; 
,thatno.deduction, even to the fraction of a Pie, has ever 
d)een made from my Bills, amounting in number to 
f)437, that not a single instance of neglect, nor of bad 

^ Marine Board to Government ,bth July, 1826. 

We beg to transmit a sketch, the correctness of vrhicli may be 
depended upon, of the advantages derived to the Master Builder, 
both by his ccraimission, of 10 per cent, and by his salary, lor tiie 
last 20 years, from the Public works entrusted to him, which ap- 
pear to U 0 to be ej^einely small, and to be scarcely more than 
‘equivalent to the simple Benefit, that has resulted from our having 
Jiira as a Public Officer to consult with, on different points of a pro- 
fessional nature. It will be seen that the average annual Receipts 
of the Master Builder, on ar'couiit of Commission and Sala^ f^r 
the last twenty years, amount to SicCa Rupees 22,400 3 2, or 
1,86& 10 11, per mensem. 



\fork has occured, nor have I ever, been visited with 
one word of censure, from a Government authority^ but 
on the contrary, I have been honored with several te9»-^ 
trmouials of Government, expressive of their high ap^ 
probation'; and with these recommendations in my favor 
fjr zeal, and integrity, I conjure your Honor not to- 
permit me to be stript of those advantages, which i' 
luivc been taught to regard as permanent, and as a pre-' 
scriptive right, grounded upon long, and faithful ser- 
vices to the Government. It will suggest itself to youi* 
Honor, that the mere circumstances of tenders being 
given at a lower rate, than afibrds a legitimate profit upon 
the work, may either be the act of a confederacy, cu’ in 
the spirit of* rivalry, by some more opulent Builders,, 
wiiose circumstances, and situation place them for » 
while, beyond the reach of harm. Your knowledge of 
mankind, has no doubt furnished you, with many in- 
stances of Persons tendering to execute a certain work, 
at prices notoriously lower than a saving rate, and aU 
tlicf as an habitual practice, it cannot fail to be attended* 
with ultimate ruin to the contractor, yet as a tempora-^ 
ry expedient, it is some times resorted to, with a secret 
view to acquire subsequent advantages, which may 
serve to atone for the sacrifice. 

4. Various changes have been made for these i^ix- 
t6en years past, in the mode of regulatings uiid adj cas- 
ting my charges, consistently with the public Interests, 
and I entreat your Honor to direct such further inquiry 
and if needful, institute such other System of supevvi-* 
sion, as will effectually place my charges beyotid sus- 
picion, and convince you, that they are no higher 
thail the lowest^ remunerating rate---i*tndividuals not 
experienced in the nature of the work they undertufe, 
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but probably^ being actuated by a desire to undennine 
lue, and effect a monopoly in their own favor, will I am 
sure appear to your sound judgement, as no criterion 
for a fair and proper standard of charge. It has been 
the invariable practice upon any occasion, when the 
prices of articles have been questioned, to compare them 
w ith those of other Builders of the Port, to their cus- 
tomers, and for further information, reference has been 
made to Government Establishments, under all which 
enquiries, my charges have been found moderate; nor 
have the Finance Committee after a vigilant examina- 
tion, arrived at a contrary conclusion.* 

5. I beg to state, that my Father embarked hie 
Property in my preaeftt Establishment, for the benefit 
of my late Brother, and self, in the firm persuasion 
that the situation of Builder to the Company, with its 
emoluments would be permanent — That the saving to 
the Government by the measure has been great, a 
comparison of an equal quantity of work executed 
and services rciideied in my line, if done by the Build- 
ers of the Port, woukl be triumphant in jny favor ; as 
would a comparison wdth other Government Depart- 
ments of less importance, had my dock yard, or one 
exclusively for their own works, been carried on, at 
the expense of Government. 

6. I beof likewise to state, that in a,ddition to lonu 
and faithful services, I liave been fortunate, on two 
special occasions, in being of more than ordinary ser^ 

^ “ The professional abilities of the preoent Master B? Uder^ 
and the very superior manner in which bis work is executed, is ac- 
knowledged by every one. — We have not found it proved. tLat 
Ids charges are higher than those of other Builders ; under all the 
circumstances of the ca3“, we think it will be best for Govert^eat^ 
to continue to avail tliem.selves of liis services.*' 

Finance (/ornmittee's Report. . . 
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vice to my Honorable Masters. — The first was in my 
plan and execution of the Calcutta Moorings which 
have yielded since they were laid many lacks of rupees, 
aud ftHill yield a large annual revenue*. — And the other 
was in the repair of the Semiramts Frigate, at St. He- 
lena, whereby the Company’s Fleet of 32 Ships, 19 of 
them Tea loaded, were enabled to sail without waiting 
for further convoy, thus saving a very large sum in de- 
mun age to the Company, as well as a fine Frigate to 
the King.t 

7. I beg moreover to state, that altho’ my Establish 
ment has always been in extent, more than equal to 

We tile undersigned having met, and inspected a plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Kyd, for laying chain Moorigns off the Town of 
Calcutta, are of opinion, that the plan proposed by liim, is far pre- 
ferabh' the one which we before approved of for the Moorings. 

Mr. Kyd’s present plan for laying the Moorings, being more se- 
cure for Ships, less difficult to be laid, easier to be weighed if re- 
quired, and less expensive.” 

(Sd.) C. THORNHILL. 

1. SHORE. 

CAi.ctiTT%, i ^ H. CHURCHILL. 

l8l/iOciober,im, 5 ** M. SMITH. 

« E.BARTLET. Pilot 
“ JOS, WELDON, Z)/V/o. 

« I. WADE, Ditto. 


Extract of the Public Letter to Bengal, 30thJza?e, 1815. 

“ And recommend Mr. Kyd to your favourable notice, en- 
tertaining as we do a high sense of his merits, particularly on the 
occasion to which we have alluded, when the zeal and ability dis- 
played by him in forwarding the sailing of our ships, were so 
conducive to our Interests, and so honorable to his own charao 
ter.” 

1 1 have it in command from my Lords to express to you their 
thanks for your conduct upon tlie occasion above mentioned : anti 
at the same time I am to request, that you will accept of a piece of 
Plate of the value of one hundred Guineas, from my l^CMtds, on 
w liich will be inscribed a suitable testimony, of their Lor<]smpa 
approbation of your conduct, on the instance in question. 

(Signed) J. W. CHOKER. 

2JJiarc/i, 1815. 

t: 
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execute the Company’s Work, in ordinary times, not 
only" have the Govenment had the exclusive benefit of 
it in time of War, but I have inv^ariably even in ordi- 
nary times, when the sacrifice has been great, decilined 
Private Work, however lucrative, whenever it interfer- 
ed the least with that of the Company, and which has 
had the effect of breaking connections for Private Work 
as well as of depriving me of considerable profit, which 
I should otherwise have had- — I may here for the sake 
of explanation state, that I should never have sought 
for any work beyond that of the Company, had it been 
sufficient to support a Dock Yard, but the small extent 
of it precluding that I was necessarily compelled to 
look elsewhere to pay my expences. * 

8. The use of the above to the service of Govern- 
ment in the unprofitable employment to me of fitting 
Transports, during War, the only periods when the 
business of a Ship Builder becomes profitable, will 
I trust entitle me to the equitable consideration of 
Government, in time of Peace. 

9 Whether I have a legitimate claim or not, I sub- 
mit with deference that I have a prescriptive claim from 
long and faithful personal services to the consideration 
of Government, as well as a moral, and an equitable 

^ The Premises are the Property of Mr. Kyd, but we feel sure 
that they could not bo rented at a l^ss rate than Sa. Rs. 1, 500 per 
itvensem, and the Establishment, European, and native must be 
proportionately ler^e. — It is true that these Premises, and this Es- 
tablishment, are also occupied with Private works, but they are 
Rl>ecially devoted to those of the Government, and considered to 
be always at their command, and indeed throu^^h the Public spirit 
of Mr. Kyd, they are to all intents and purposes as available to 
the Public service on all occasions, as if they were the actual pro- 
perty of the Company. Smali however has been the remuneration 
of the Master Builder.*' 

Marine Board to Government, > 

5th JJy, 1826. 5 
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claim on the score of a large Establishment given t6 
•them in times of War without adequate return, other- 
wise than a continuance of their Patronage in Peace. 

c5 

Had I originally sought for the Patronage of the Pub^ 
lie, and had possessed the same claims upon it, as I have 
upon the Government, 1 could according to Establish- 
ed Custom, have sold the good Will of my business. 

10. I submit with deference, that I have establish- 
ed my claim for a preference to the Government work 
and that the just measure of the remuneration, that 
ought in justice to be made to me, is that of a fair pro- 
fit, and not what any person would undertake to do 
the work for. — It is evident, that Persons tenderinnr to 

o 

execute the Government repair, will be comprised of. 

11* Those, who ignorant of the style of the 

work requisite for the Government Vessels, will calcu- 
hue by the inferior mode, to wliich they have been ac- 
customed to repair Vessels, at a cheap rate, and will 
find themselves mistaken when too late*. 

P2. 2dly. Those, wdio have no character to lose 
and none to support, are starving, and will be glad to 
get lialf a 1 lif rather than no bread, and who will run 
every risk to obtain employment, and ultimately Peti- 
tion Government to take compassion on tliem. 

3rdly. Those, whose length of Purse will calculate 
on losing for a while, in order to drive out all compe- 
titors, and eventually to obtain a monopoly, when 
they can charge what they please, to remunerate them 
for their first losses. 

*In 1805. — The Navt/ Board desirous of extendinsf their Ten- 
ders for New small Sliips of War to the out ports, 21 Ship 
Builders were bankrupted by tlie measure. 

E 9 
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13. If there were any visible inconvenience at-* 
tendant on, or if any improvement could be applied to 
the present System of charge, or if any inference could 
be drawn of excessive benefits from my present circum- 
stances, which so far from being affluent, are in a noto- 
riously impoverished state, I am not in any way oppos- 
ed to meet every wished for inquiry, as well as check, 
but where it appears after the closest research, by a 
special Committee, that my prices are perfectly just, 
and when the Marine Boards whose province it is to 
control them, within the narrowest limit, declare in 
their opinion, that the remuneration afforded me is ra- 
ther too small, than above the proper standard of 
charge, I feel warranted in deprecating as chimerical, 
any attempt that would disturb the opinion recorded 
by the Boards after years of deliberate, and mature 
consideration — should the System progressively brought 
to its present state, be displaced by another, which has 
no rational basis for its adoption, the fate of its exis- 
tence may safely be predicted — nevertheless the conse- 
quences to me would in all probability be the same, as 
the expected relief might come, when the mischief had 
been endured, and the evil beyond cure. 

14. In the quality of the work executed by me for 
Government, they have a sure guarantee of its goodness, 
because the character 1 have established at this stage 
of my life, is too precious not to preserve unimpaired, 
whilst the ephemeral or annual contractor, gets rid of 
his responsibility the moment he is paid ; and altho’ 
the surveyor ought not to escape from censure by any 
defaults of the contractor, yet the changes of fixing him 
with blame, upon points of a professional nature, are 
extremely difficult to establish. Messrs. Cruttenden 
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Mackillop and Co.’s Howrah Dock Company’s Dock 
Yard coiuinues to be the chosen resort for Government 
Contract work^ arising no doubt from the patronage and 
assistance of the surveyor, who until lately, prohibited by 
an order from The Hon’ble the Court of Directors, 
was receiving a monthly salary from the Proprietors, 
as well as benefits arising from the survey of private 
Ships. The surveyor is therefore obviously interested 
in favoring the Parties from whom he has derived an 
essential benefit, and this motive forces the inference 
that his object is not to amend systems, but to get rid 
of those in use for the obvious purpose of throwing the 
Government Work into the hands of his friends. By 
these means ho would raise himself above the trust con- 
fided to him by his Office he wotild become the sole 
executive comptroller of the Government Work ; he 
would employ his newly fledged powers to gain the 
Establishment he favours to his own purposes, and 
would under promise of freight, or otherwise, to Com- 
manders of Sliips, be enabled from his official situation, 
to prescribe to them the choice of the Dock they shall 
employ. So long as this state of things subsist, and so 
long us the surveyor is de|>uted to the double capacity 
(as by the system of annual contracts he would virtual- 
ly be) of Builder, and Surveyor, there is no protection 
against the wasteful expenditure of Public money, 
and no security for his fidelity, either in one relation, 
or the otlier ; but this is not the worst feature of the 
case — The public Business will become impeded and 
embarrassed by inexperience in conducting the Public 
Service, the Accounts will require to be new modell- 
ed, the surveyor will in time grow exorbitant in the 
use of his power, and upon every occasion of enter- 
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gency, nothing but confusion and irregularity will pre- 
vail, 

15. That I am warranted in stating this, T beg to 
refer to the records of th(‘ Board, from which it will 
be seen that in every case where exertion was required, 
I have been compelled to do tlie work unshackled by 
the Surveyor — During the Burmese War, the work was 
commenced, unoer the supervision of the Surveyor, 
but which clogged my exertions so much, that 1 very 
speedily convinced the Embarkation Committee, that 
the object of the Government, would be frustrated, 
and the entire operations of fitting Ships, and Boats, 
for service, would fail, if persisted in, and I was left 
free to follow my own measures. 

16. Even the having no one person to refer to for 
it series of years for the particiilars of the work done, 
trivial as it may appear at first sight, will be a serious 
inconvenience to Government, if I may judge by the 
frequent references to me, many of them so important, 
that I without fear of contradiction state, that but for 
the information obtained from me, many of the accounts 
of the War expenditure, could not have been settled. 

17. I am well aware that the Stirveyor has left 
no stone unturned to bring about this measure, as 
he would thereby be erected into an uncontrolled dis- 
penser of the work, to whom he pleased, from the facili- 
ty with which he could favor intending competitors, 
in the execution of repairs, and which I submit is the 
strongest possible ground for continuing the work to 
me, under regulated prices ; for with me the check of 
the Surveyor may be efficient, but with a favoured 
Party it is obvious, that his uncontrolled proceedings 
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may lead to the loss of thousands of the Public money, 
without remedy. So lon<^ as the work is continued to 
me, the wholesome principle of tw^o Persons in opposi- 
tion w ill be preserved, but the benefit of which will be 
lost, the moment the Surveyor ^oes uncontrolled to 
another, for he not feeling himself independent of the 
Surveyor, as I do from the appointment I hold, will 
the more readily seek his favor, as indispensable to his 
own Interest, and success — The short period of a year, 
that the contracior would be certain only of the work, 
must impress him with tlie stiongest feeling of his de- 
pendence on the Surveyor. 

18, In England where thr new Ships of War only 
are built l)y contract, the ivbiileul Surveyor is kept to 
his diUv, by occasional dej)utations of surveying Offi- 
ceir >f higher rank IVom ihe King’s Dock Yards; by a 
final survey of the Ship by the Oftlccrs of the Dock 
Yard where she is delivered, and by the piospects in 
life of the Surveyor whose rise in the King's Dock 
Yards is made dependent upon his conduct, when 
s(‘nt to an out [tort to supervise the Building of a Ship. 
No such, nor indeed any check cun be placed over him 
here, and it is most obvious, that the appointment of a 
Surveyor, in the Murine Department, upon a mature 
view of the case, must bcsuppleineutury to my appoint- 
ment. The Government Builder may exist, and has 
existed w ithout a Surveyor, but the latter uncontrol- 
led, us 1 luive shewn, cannot upon Public grounds be 
calculated upon, as of undoubted utility. 

19. Having said thus much on general Principles, 
1 w ill now take the liberty to make some observations 
upon the Public character of the Surveyor. The re- 
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cords of the Master Attendants Office, and the Marine 
Board will shew, thajt a more inconsiderate controller 
of a Professional branch of Public expenditure never 
existed, than the present Surveyor ; numberless are the 
instances in which tVielate Master Attendant, as well as 
myself, have interfered, to prevent his doing the most 
absurd, and unnecessary works, and many have been 
the absurd and unnecessary works, which he has had 
done at the cost of the Company, when our interposi- 
tion to prevent it, was unavailable. — The improvements 
of his Father of shelf-pieces, thick waterways, and other 
modes of Carpentry, totally unsnited to tlvis country, 
especially so to the small class of' V csscls under rcj^alr, 
and introduced by him at home, as an artificial substi- 
tute for want of suitable materials in England, during 
War, have formed the cheif object of his solicitude. 
The public Letters, that were written to the Marine 
Board, and to Government by the late Master Atten- 
dant, Commodore Sir John Hayes, were from the length 
of the unflinching censure they went to, regarding the 
Surveyor, thought considering the worthy Commodore’s 
warm temperament, to be extravagant, but they were 
substantially true, and can bear the test of lire strictest 
scrutiny. 

20. There is yet one point I have not touched upon 
in its proper place, and which I am fain to do in this 
place in the manner of a Postscript, wliich is, that of 
the badness of the business of a Ship Builder, in the 
Port of Calcutta — During my sojourn of nearly years, 
there have been 18 Ship Building F irms, of which ele- 
ven have been ruined, four have withdrawn, and two 
have made moderate fortunes — a most instructive fact 
confirmatory of my statement. — Of the eleven who 
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were mined a million sterling, at least has been lost by 
them — as complete a refutation to the assertions of the 
Surveyor, as to high prices, and proof of the ruin en- 
tailed by competition, as could possibly be advanced. 

21. In conclusion, 1 beg to submit that the system 
upon which I have liitlierto performed the Government 
work, is to all intents and purposes a contract, as far as 
a contract can jiossibly be applied to repairs, viz. that 
of the pi ices being settled, under the sanction of the 
Ciovei'iiment authorities before hand, and the charge be- 
ing made according to the actual expenditure, and 
checked by receipts given — I beg with deference to 
submit, that the irritation of Tenders as to the lowest 
rate' that others would do the work tor, is not a fair rule 
to be tip})lied to me — and I solicit that the Government 
w ill be pleased to direct the Marine Board, or a special 
Committee, to settle the system in which by virtue of 
the appointment 1 hold, I venture to claim, to execute 
the Government w^ork, in such manner as to pul prices 
beyond suspicion, and to restore to me the previleges, 
uj>on wdiich my bread depends^. 

I have the honor to be, 
Honorable Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

J. KYD, 
Masttr Buildtr. 

CaI.C'UTTA, ^ 

19th of October^ 1831. S 

^Extract from the Reports of the Naval Commissioners for 
the yeavy 1805, Page 49. 

Our attention has been directed to the eirciirnstance nf the Na\ y 
Board’s granting Mr. Walter lor considerable advances, not- 
withstanding he had entered info a cxnitrai't to su)>])lv his Majesty’s 
Yards, with Block maker’s Wares for seven, fourteen, or twenty 

F 
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As an appendix T liumbly submit, that if I am de- 
prived of the Patronage of the Government, whereby 
I shall be ruined, that they cannot procure another 
Person in Calcutta, who has been regularly brought up 
to the business of a Ship Builder. — I beg to annex 
extracts from the evidence, taken before the select 
Committee of the House of Commons, in 181 shewing 
how necessary it is in tlie opinion of the Authorities in 
England, that the Person entrusted with the building and 
repairs of ships, should be so bred. A Survevorof Ship- 
ping also, to be eflicient for the service hois to be deput- 
ed to perform, should be brought up iu the same manner, 
which I beg to state the present Siu veyor has not been, 
and therefore cannot be of the service contemjdated by 
Government, and must necessarily lead to loss in the 
line in which it is proposed to employ him. 

one years, at specific prices, bcini^ inclined to believe, if tlicre find 
ever been so i^reat a fall in (he prices of maU^rials and labour, ]\Jr. 
Taylor would have insisted on receiving (he prices he Iiad con- 
tracted for: on giving the subject our best considerjUion, w(‘ are 
not disposed to condemn, in all coses, the giving rfdiefto imiivi- 
duals in their engagements witli Government, as we are ofopinhm 
the public concerns should be conducted on broad and liberal 
principles, conceiving a contrary practice iniglit endanger the 
supplies in time of war, and be productive of evil ; yet, as it would 
open the door to great abuses, if too much encouragement was 
given to complaints, on any small or temporary loss, we would 
recommend, that whenever it may be thouglit right by any of tlie 
Naval Departments, to increase a contractor's prices, instead of 
advertising for a new contract, that the information which may 
justify the proposed increase be laid before the Lord’s Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, for their consideration and determination. 

(Signed.) CHARLES MORICE POLE, 

„ EWEN LAW, 

„ JOHN FORD, 

„ HENRY NICHOLLS. 
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Minutes OF THK Evidence; Taken before the select Com- 
mi f ice, of the House of Commons^ 1814. 

Mr. John HillmAxN. 

Are you A/freryor of the East India Company’s Shipping? — Yes- 

4 o what business were you bred ? SJup^wright, 

Did you practice that business any time? — I did. 

Is it incident to the employment of those persons, alluding to 
Ship-wrights that a great number of apprentices are brought up 
under tliem ? — Yes it is. 

Are tliey hrouglit up regularly as Ship-wrights, or taken from 
otlier trivlci, and used occasionally up as regular 

Ship-wnghls with seven gears service. 

Is it necessary tiiat a regular apj>reuticeship, should be served 
to the business, or can } ou make a Ship-wright of any person who 
can use tools ? — It is ; there are few we can make Ship-wrights 
of in seven years. 

Ar< those men and hoys Ship-wrights frequently taken into em- 
ploMiKiit in Ihe King’s Yards? — They are in the time of ivar ^ 
we bring them up m the Merchant's \ ards, and they go into 
the King's Yards. 

Do any go into King's Yards but tliose w lio have been regularly 
brought up ? — Ko ;they ivill not adnul any ojie into the King's 
Yards without prorlucing tJteir regular indenture for seven 
years, shewing that they have been app rod ices for seven years, 
caul a certificate of service under the indenture. 

Js there an Oiheer emyloyed by Government to superintend 
the building of every Siiip ? — There is one sent directly the con- 
tract is made, the draft is sent to the builder from the Navy 
Board, and there is a man sent to see the Ship laid down, and 
he attends throughout the building of the Ship. 

Is it usual for the Carpenter, who is to sail in the Ship, to su- 
pi vinteud the building of her generally appoint tile 

Carpenter very early in a Man of \\ ar, ivhich Carpenter is to 
sail in the Ship. 

I’o risk his own life upon the Wvirkmauship which he superin- 
tends ?— Ys. 

T 2 
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After a Sliip has been lannrhed in the Merchant’s Yards, after 
this inspection^ is she Surveyed again before she proceeds furtlier ? 
— She is, before the builder can get his certificate for his final 
payments, 

Mr, James Hughes. 

Were you originally bred a Ship-wright ? — Yes T was. 

In what yard were you brought up a Ship-wright ? — His 3Iajc$-> 
tfs Yard at Deptford. 

How long did you remain in the Yard at Deptford ; up to what 
age ? — To one and twenty. 

I take for granted the Credit of a Superintendent of a Man of 
AVar in the Merchant Yards, is aflected in a degree by the exanii- 
naliun, w hen she is to pass for a certiticate ? — certainly. 

You necessarily therefore watch her very much, in order that 
the ultimate examination may prove a credit to your superin- 
tendence. — Certainty ; for if 1, as an Officer, pass .such and such 
works, to that Ship, there are two Surveyors, which come over 
me, twice or thrice a week; and that is not all, for after that, 
wtien the Ship is launched, she has then to go to a King's Yard 
and there to be docked and surveyed, and examined in the mi- 
7iutest point that can be, before they will grant a certificate; 
tha'efore an overseer, or a surveyor has not done with the Ship 
when she is received into His Majesty's Service, as a good Ship, 
for if any defect or fault shall occur in the repair of that Ship 
in future, my bread is at stake; I am liable to be dismissed if 
that work is executed in an improper manner, 1 am called to 
an account, and, dismissed from my services 

I wish to ask you whether, in the construction of a Ship, you 
are obliged, from the nature of the work, to select and emi)Ioy only 
people that have served suilicienfly long to become skilful ?—Yes. 

Is the length of servitude of a ShipwTight such, as to give a man 
only a title to be put on such work ?—Not a day too much. 

Is the period of seven years too much to give a man more than 
a competent skill to be employed ?-— iVb by no means; ct builder 
would not employ a had mcin, for fear of having his materials 
spoiled. 
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What proportion oi the men employed upon a Sliip must have 
the skill tliat is acquired by the ordinary length of servitude ? — 
Eivery one, or he will not be employed as a mechanic. 

Mr, Charles Carter. 

You are, I understand, an overseer employed by the owners of 
East India and other Ships, to Superintend the building and re- 
pairing of those Ships ? — Yes. 

How long have you been employed so ? — Since the year 1780 ; 
about four and thirty years; I have been in the East India Sc?'- 
vice, as Carpenter to the East India Ships, and overseer to the 
East India Conipany's Ships. 

To what business were you bred? — A Ship-wright, and served 
a regular apprenticeship to it ? — Yes; and my father before me, 
and was brought up under my father. 

Are the persons employed as Sliip-wrights, all regular-bred 
Sliip-wrighti.? — They are alU either in Eondon or the out ports. 

Mr. William Fearnell. 

1 understand you are Surveyor of Shipping, to the Transport 
Board ? — i es. 

Were you bred to the business of a Ship-wright ? — I was. 

And served a regular apprenticeship? — Yes. 

Did you practice it for many years ? — \esfor several years. 

J. P. Larkins. 

Has there been a great increase in the price of Ship-\v rights 
labour' —Very great. 

Do you know that of your own Knowledge ? — It is impossible 
to check the charge of the Ship Builder for Ship-w rights labour. 

Will you explain what you mean by checking Ship-wrights 
labour? — The fact is, when you put a Ship into a. builders 
hands, a respectable man, you put her into hts Yard, and you 
have every confidence in him, and he goes on with the repairs; 
you have a Surveyor to see that the work is well done ; but yon 
have., no check whatever, as to the nwnber of men employed, ur 
time at alt. 

Do you mean to say it is impossible to check a Shipwriglits 
bill ? — Completely so. 
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You therefore must entirely rely on tlie person who contracts ? 
— On the honor and integrity of the person who conlracis. 

I believe the Vessel that you stated you repaired, in w hich you 
had the sum for work put in a lump, was repaired in Mr. 
Barnard’s Yard? — Yes it was. 

'What Vessel was it? — The Walmer Castle. 

How long ago was that ? — Near four years ago. 

Have you employed Mr. Barnard since ? — Yes ; and hope I 
shall as long as I live. 

Then am I to understand, that you did not state, that that 
charge had been made to you, with the least view to throw' an im- 
putation on the builder you employed ? On the contrary ; Mr. 
Jdariiard s bill and charges were the lowest of all the Ships of 
that year, that were fitted. 

Then we are not to uuderstand, that (here is any impossibility 
of checking the general charge of work, if you suspected an iiow 
proper charge, and wished to tlo it, but tliat you have no motive 
or interest to do it, when you are employing a rcs])eetal>lt' j)er- 
son ? — Certainly not. 

And that general charge has not induced you to wit/idraw your 
employment from Mr. iiarnard?— CV/7a////// uol , I was saiisfied 
with the general amounl of the hill. 

J. Spakrow, 

You are, I believe, clerk to Messrs. Barnard and CompaiiV, 
Ship builders at Deptford ? — Yes. 

Do you know whether Messrs. Barnard and Roberts, were 
regularly brought up to the business of Smp-wnghts ?-- ; 
both of them. 

Do they reside on the premises, and Sui)eriiitend their own 
concerns ? — Yes they do. 

Are the persons employed about you, regularly bred to the 
very businesses that they exercise ? — Yes. 

That is to say, are the Sliip-wrights re gularly apprenticed and 
brought up as Siiip-wriglits ?—Yes. 


(Trie Cory.) 
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ABSTRACT. 

[Reiehed to Page 22.] 

1st. System, 5th June, 1805. 

Onvernmnit appoint J. & R. Kycls, to the Office of Master 
Builders, and Assistants to the Master Attendant. 

S7i\?iry Masfer Builder 250 

Surveyor and Assistant to Master Attendaiit . . . . 150 

Establishment. 


European Carpenter . . . . . , 150 

WriU rs 00 

Si rear s 60 

Ground and Goduv/n Rent 150 — 820 


T ) V hit h a Corn mission of 10 p^-'r Cent^ upon the ainoiuit of the 

work, Vydil ])e allowed. 

-will be ailo^ved. 

50 Rupt es per day will bo allowed for Dork-hire. 

All Arlieies in the Hon’ble Company's Stores^ to be di«WTi, tliat 
are suitable for the w'ork. 

Iron to 1)0 drawn from Store, and to be allowed 11 per Md. for 
workiiii;’ it up, besitles C )als. 

Brass work to be supplied Com})lete at 70 per Md. 

I^ead work Do. . . at 20 per Md. 

All other Articles are to be su])plied by the Master Builder, at 
their cost Price. — 

21 System, — May 1816. 

A Surveyor was appohitcd. 

The Ma sfer Builder was allowed — 2 per Cent in lieu of Sa- 
lary, Establishniciu, and Tools, niakinjE^ the total remuneration 
12 per Cent, upon the amount oftlm work. 

More details were gone into, regarding charge for Dock, Slioies, 
Stages, but all of a minor nature. 
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Iron work same as before. 

Lead work 5 per Md. for working, lead to be drawn from Store, 
Brass work to be supplied Complete at 77 per Md. 

The mate of the Vessels was in this system, required to sign the 
receipts for materials expended, and workmen employed. — Every 
Article, Timber excepted, to be supplied to the Master Builder 
from the Hon’ble Company’s Store. 

N. B. When not in Store, to be purchased by the Naval Store 
Keeper. 

3cl System, — May 1821. 

Nearly the same as last, w ith more details. 

Iron was enhanced, 2-8 per Md. for working ^ The materials to 

Lead was allowed 6 Ditto. < he drawn Irorn 

Brass Ditto 21 Ditto. ^ Store. 

Every Article to be sup))lied to the Master Bidldery excej)t 
Timber, as in (he last System. With some trilling exceptions, 
still 12 per Cent Commission. 

More details* 

A 2d. Surveyor is appointed, the receipts for disbursements, 
were to be signed by the latter. 

Tools were again allowed. 

Supplies of Articles nearly as the last system. 

4th System, 14t.h May, 1822. 

Part of the former Salary and F^stalilishmcnt given ba(k;Aiz 
fi70 Rupees per month. Tliat of 150 Rupees ditto for Assistant 
to the Master Attendant withheld. 

10 per Cent Commission again reverted to. 

Tools were withheld. 

Supplies of Articles as before. 

5th System, — November, 1820. 

Salary, E.^taLlishmcnt and Commission consolidated into 20 per 
Cent Commission. 

Iron work to be supplied complete at 25 per Mi. 

Brass work. . . .Ditto, . at 80 per Md. 
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Lead work. » . .Ditto. . at 20 per Md. 

Master Builder to Indent for all Articles that are in the H. C.’s 
Stores. To supply all otVier Articles at the Market Price of the day, 
the Master Builder was relieved Irom all responsibility which was 
tube born solely by the Surveyors, and the signing of Receipts was 
left unprovided for. Upon a subsequent Correspondence, the De- 
puty Surveyor was in January, 1828, ordered to sign the Daily 
Receipts. 


Cestimontals. 


To Mr. James Ky n. 

Public Department. 

The Commander of the Honorable Company’s Ship 
Earl of Sprticer^ having submitted to His Excellency 
the Must jMoble the Governor General in Council^ a 
C>opy of the Letter addressed to him at Sea, on the 2od 
of October last, by his passengers, in conse(pveuce of 
the very sickly state of the Crew of the Earl of Sptoi- 
ccr, L am ioecled by his Excellency in Council to ex- 
press to you the particular approbation of the (xovernor 
General in Council, of your conduct on tlie occasion. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) C. R. CROAIMELIN. 

Fonx Wii-LiAM, ^ Seej/.to Govl. Pub. Dept. 
The Isi April, 180J. j 


We the undersigned having met and inspected a 
Plan proposed by Mr. J. Kyd for laying Chain Moor- 
ings oir the Town of Calcutta, are of opinion that the 

G 
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Plan proposed by him is far preferable to the onc^ 
which we before approved of, for the Moorings. 

Mr. Kyd’s present plan for laying the IMoorings be- 
ing more secure for Ships, less ditticult to be laid, easi- 
er to be weighed if required, and less expensive. 

(Signed) C. THORNHILL. 

„ J. SHORE. 

„ H. CHf^RCHlLL. 

5, M. SMITH. 

„ E. BARTLRT. PiloL 

„ JOSEPH WELDON, ditto, 
„ J. WADE. ditto, 

Calcutta, ^ 

18^/i October^ 1806. > 


To Messrs, J. and R, Kyds, 

Master Builders , 

SlRS^ 

1 am directed by the Marine Board to forward to 
yon, the annexed Extract from a Letter from the Act- 
ing Secretaiy to Government in the Military Depart- 
ment, conveying His Excellency in Council’s apj)ro- 
bation and applause, of your meritorious conduct and 
exertions, in preparing the Ships employed as trans- 
ports for the present Expedition. 

I am, &e. 

(Signed) ROBERT SCOTT. 

Secretarj/ Marine Boards 

Fort Willi A M, ^ 
bth Aprils 181 L S 
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Extract froiii a T^ett ep from the /t cling Secretary to 
Government in the Military departments address^ 
i d to the Presidents and Monbers of the Marine 
Poards under date ike 2d of Aprif 1811. 

The Master Attendant having represented to Govern- 
ment, that the public Service is highly indebted to 
the Honorable Company’s Master Builders for his Zeal, 
Ability, and Exertion in preparing and equiping the 
Ships einployc'd as transports for tlie present Expedi- 
tion, I am directed by His Excellency the Vice Presi- 
dent in C’ouncil to desire that von w ill communicate 
to Mr. Kyd, the approbation and applause which his 
meritorious conduct, and exertions have obtained from 
Governiiient. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) ROBT. SCOTT. 

Secy. Marine Board. 


To Messrs. J. Ayo R. Kydss 

Master Builders. 

G ENTLEJIENs 

Tlie Marine Board had much satisfaction in receiv- 
ing from the Master Attendant, a model for the im- 
provement suggested in your Letter to that Officer, in 
the mode of strapping Guns for Moorings, accompanied 
by one of the mode hitherto in use, with a view to con- 
trast the advantaores of the former, with the latter me- 
thod ; and 1 have their orders to inform you, that the 
Board conceive the improvement to be judicious, and 
authorize its adoption for the future, especially as the 

G 2 
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Master Attendant has stated, that it will be attended 
with no additional expense. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) D. INVERARITY. 

Secretary Maruie Board. 

Fort William, ^ 

The 2d July, 1817.5 


His Majesty’s Ship, Clorinde. 

St. Helena Roads, 

Str^ May 28//?, 1814. 

The voluntary and handsome manner, with which you 
came forward at St. Helena, to direct the repairs of His 
Majesty’s Frigate the Semiramis^ after that Ship had 
been run on board by the Vansittart (a Merchant Ship) 
and left in a sinking state, does you honor, and I feel 
it to be a duty incumbent on me, as the Commander of 
the convoy, to convey to you iny best thanks, for your 
valuable, and acceptable services upon that occasion. 

Captain Richardson of the Semh ainis^ has made par-^^ 
ticulav mention, of your indefatigable attention and exer- 
tions ; and it is chiefly to be attributed to your skill 
and professional abilities (as a Ship Builder) that His 
Majesty’s Frigate is again in a condition to- proceed to 
Sea with the convoy. 

1 therefore beg to repeat to you, the very high sense 
I have of the service you have rendered His Majesty’s 
Ship, and this valuable convoy by giving it the addi- 
tional protection of a Frigate, during the voyage to 
England, and I shall do myself the honor to express my 
acknowledgements of your zeal, to the Lords Commis- 
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sioners of the Admiralty, and to the Hon’ble Court of 
East India Directors, 

I am. 

(Signed.) THOS. BRIGGSa 
JAMES KYD, Esq. 

&c. &c. 

Passenger on Board the GeyiL Kt/d* 


Admiralty Office, 

2d March, 1815, 

Str^ 

Captain Thomas Briggs of His Majesty’s Ship Levia^ 
than, having in his Letters of the 25th last month, re- 
presented to me, for the information of my Lord’s Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, the very meritorious, and 
indefatigable exertions made by you, not only in the 
exercise your professional abilities as a Ship Builder, 
but by })crsonally working yourself, in repairing the 
damages sustained by His Majesty’s Sliip SemiramiSy 
in consecpience of her being run on board by the Van^ 
fittart Indlaman, in May last off St. Helena, I have 
it ill com i.iiid from my Lords, to express to you their 
thanks for your conduct upon the occasion above men- 
tioned : and at the same time 1 am to request that you 
will accept of a Piece of Plate, of the value of one hun- 
dred Guineas, from my Lords, on which wall be inscrib- 
ed a suitable testimony of their Lordships approba- 
tion, of your conduct, on the Instance in question. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) J. W. CROKER. 
Mr. JAMES KYD, 

Ship Builder of Bengal. 
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Srnj 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
have received a Letter from Captain Charles Richard- 
son, late Commander of His Majesty’s Ship Sfimiramis^ 
stating that in his passage homo last year, with the India 
Convoy, the Semirnrnis received so much damage to 
windward of St, Helena, that it was with die greatest dif- 
ficulty she could be kept afloat, till the next day when 
she was towed into the Roads ; that you offered your 
professional Services to repair the damages; which you 
performed in so Masterly a manner, and with such cele- 
rity, that the Convoy was not delayed by the accident. 

In obedience to the Courts Command, I have to ex- 
press the very high sense they entertain of your merito- 
rious conduct, in the instance above adverted to : and 
to assure you, that the Court will feel very great satis- 
faction in communicating to the Kcngal Government, 
the favorable opinion they have of Services so truly va- 
luable, and important to the interest (^f the C'ompany, 
and the Nation. 

I am, &:c. 

(Signed) JAMES ( OBB. 

Secretary, 

JAMES KYD, Esq. 

East India Hottse, ^ 

The \3th June, 1815. S 


Extract of the Public Eetter to Bengal, dated 
30th June^ 1815. 

4. We have recently received a Letter from Charles 
Richardson, Esq. late Commander of His Majesty’s 
Ship Semiramis representing the valuable services of 
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Mr. Janies K yd, one of oiiv Ship Builders belonging to 
your Presidency, in superintending the Repairs of the 
Danuiges, sustained by that Ship, at St. Helena in 
June, 1814, on the occasion of her being run down by 
the Van s ill art ^ and also in personally assisting, in those 
jepairs, wheieby tlie departure liouiSt. Helena of the fleet 
of our Ships under the Semiramis' s protection was 
materially expedited. — Wc enclose a Copy of Captain 
R icliardson’s lieltera number in the Packet, and re- 
coinniend Mr. Kyd to your favorable notice, intertain- 
ing as we do, a high sense his merits, particularly on 
the oc( asion to which we liave alluded, when the zeal 
and ability displayed bv him, in forwarding the sailing 
of our Ships, were so conducive to our Interests, and so 
honorable to Ills own Character. 


Vop?/ Para, for the 7itxt Getieral Letter to BengaL 

We liave already informed you, that we had granted, 
M r. James Kyd j:>erinission to return to his proiessional 
duties at your Presidency. — This Genlhanan embarks 
"'on tlu‘ Ship Aslell^ and we take this opportunity of’eall” 
iuo- yoiv jKirticular attention to Para. 4 ol'our Letter to 
you in this Department of the Jth June IHIo, strongly 
recommending for the reasons therein stated, Mr. Kyd 
to your favorable notice. 


St. Helena, Aprils 1826^ 
To J.i irFS Kyd^ Esq. 

M\ Dear Sir., 

1 cannot allows myself to proceed further on my })as- 
sage to England willioiit fulhling that, which in the 
( rdinary course of things, I ouglit to have done pre- 
viously to my departure from India; it is never too 



lute ho’wever to do an act of Justice, and 1 now avail 
myself of the opportunity of performing one, to which 
you have an undeniable claim. — I was aware you might 
think me insensible to your worth, as a Public Servant 
of the Indian Government, when I quitted Bengal, with- 
out bearing testimony to the value of it; and therefore, 
to avoid subjecting myself to such an imputation, I re- 
quested Mr. Branch Pilot Clarke to assure you, that I 
should not fail addressing you from this place, and this 
is a pledge of the sincerity of that assurance. 

I could not have been for so matiy years, a Member of 
the Marine Boards and latterly in the capacity ot its 
President, without having many opportunities ofcstimat- 
ing the value of your Services, as Master Builder to the 
Government, at Calcutta, and on the ground of my own 
knowledge, and experience, I can venture to assert, that 
for public zeal, professional talant, and an anxiety to 
afford satisfaction, to your superiors in the department, 
you were inferior to no Officer in it ; and I am glad to 
have an opportunity of bearing my individual testimony 
to your worth. You are perfectly aware, that I was not 
at all times pleased with the manner in which things 
were conducted, but rny dissatisfaction aror^e from iny 
objections to the system, which obtained in the depart- 
ment, and not to the Officers attached to the Establish- 
ment; that I should have been glad to have seen mat- 
ters put upon a different footing, I must acknowledge, 
but it is not necessary for me to enter into so intricate 
and delicate a subject at this time, in order to point out 
the obstacles, which opposed themselves to the intre- 
duction, of a new order of things, 

1 shall be glad to hear, that some improvements have 
taken place in the Marine Department, with which I 
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Avafi too long, and too intimately associated, not to take 
a lively interest about it. — It will equally gratify me to 
learn, that you are likely to extricate yourseli from your 
embarrasments, and with my sincere wish, that a period 
of troubles may be succeeded by one of happier pros- 
pects. 

Believe me to be^ 

My Dear Sir, 

Very faithfully your’s. 
(Signed) J. P. LARKINS* 


To Messrs^ J, and R. K\ 

3Iaslcr Builders. 

G N ET LEMEN^ 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Letter of the 10th Instant, and in reply to inform yon, 
that the Marine Board liave every reason to be satisfied 
with the exertions made by you, to facilitate the outfit 
of the transports, and Gun Boats ; Services, which in 
spite of seriously opposing obstacles, were performed in 
a manner, highly creditable to your Establishment. 

I have the honour to be &c. 
(Signed) R. SAUNDERS. 

Secretar?/. 

Marine Board, ^ 

The \5ih ofMci^, 1821. S 


To James Kyd^ Esq. 

Master Builder. 

SlR^ 

The Embarkation Committee, having brought to the 
notice of Government, the sense they entertain of the 
value of the services rendered by you, to them in aid of 

IL 
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their duties, during the late War. I am directed to in- 
form you, that the value and importance of those, and 
otlier services performed by you, during that period, are 
thoroughly known to 'Governnmnt, and to convey to 
you the approbation of the Right Hon'l)le the Vice 
President in Council, of the zeal, and attention paid 
by you, to the public interests. 

1 have the honor to be, See. 
(Signed) CHAS. B. GREPINLAW. 

Secretary, 

JEaibarl’ation Committee^ 

Fort Wit.liam, 

The lOlh March, 1827. 

Extract of a Letter from (he Marine Board, to 
Government dated bih J ulj/, 1826. 

We beg to transmit a sketch (the correctness of 
which may be depended upon) of the advantages deriv- 
ed to the Master Bnitder, ho\\\ by his Commission, of 
10 per Cent, and by bis Salary for tlie last 20 years, 
from the Public Works, entrusted to him, which aj)- 
pear to us to be extremely small, and to be scarcely 
more than equivalent to the simple benefit, that has re- 
sulted from our having him as a Public Oflicer, to con- 
sult with, on dillevent points, of a professional nature. 

It will be seen that the average annual receipts of 
the Master Builder, on account of commission, and 
Salary for the last twenty years, amount to Sa. Rs. 
22,400-3-2, or 1,866-10-11 per mensem.* The Pie- 

^ 10 Per Cent new Avork^, Sa. Rs. 5,875 14 8J. 

10 Per Cent old work, 8,997 9 2^. 

Average Salary, 7,256 11 3. 

12)22,400 3 2 

1 TO 
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inises are the Property of Mr. Kycl, but we feel sure, 
that they could not be rented at a less rate than Sa. Rs. 
1,500 per nieuBCiu, and the Kstablishinent, European, 
and Native must be proportionately large. It is true, 
that these Premises, and this Establishment, are also 
occupied with private Works, but they are specially 
devoted to those of the Government, and considered to 
be always at their command, and indeed through the 
Public Spirit of Mr. Ryd, they arc to all intents and 
purposes, as available to the Public Service, on all occa- 
tions, as if they were the actual property of the Compa- 
ny. Small liovvever has been tlie renuincration of the 
Masttr Buildtr^ during the last twenty years. 
It is evident that even if the New Works were 
continued to Mr. Kyd, there is little prospect of future 
years ever averaging the amount of the past, but by 
depriving Mr. Kyd of the new works, and throwing 
them open to Coiupeiition, a measure by which the? 
Government ensure their bpiuge'xecuted at the most 
moderate terms, his remuneration will be re?duced 
one third, as regards his percentage. — "Fo make up for 
this as wtU as from a principle of cotiimon eqmfj/^^\c 
irjeoommeiul the abolition of the Salary, and Establish- 
ment, and the substitution of a percentage of 20 instead 
of 10 per Cent. 

Nor can we close this address, without bearing Tes- 
timony to. the unwearied Devotion to the Public Ser- 
vice of Mr. Kyd, during the whole period oi‘ our Official 
acquaintance with, him ; Mr. Kyd has been employed 
under Government during the course of the last Twen- 
ty-live years. — Twenty of which have been passed by 
him in the capacity of Master Builder^ and five of that 
time of Assistant; in the same Office, and when we ad- 

H 2 
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vert to his length of Service, and the ample Testimonials, 
of ajiprobiilion, which he has received from the Court 
of Directors, the Supreme Government, and this Board, 
and to the notoriety of the little advantage, that he has 
derived from the Government works ; we trust that we 
shall not be considered as exceeding: what is reasonable, 
if we venture to recommend besides the augmentation 
of percentage as above suggested, tliat Mr. Kyd may as 
a special Indulgence (to be considered exclusively per- 
sonal to himself) be allowed to draw the allowance of 
250 Rs. per mensem, under the new arrangements. 


He port of the special Telegraphic Committee^ ap* 
pointed to Survey and Report^ upon the Steam 
Engine^ and Boring Machinery^ Erected in the 
Arsenal of Fort William^ by il//\ Kyd. 

The Committee, having met on the 12th January, 
1824, according to appointment, proc^'eded to examine 
the Machinery Erected by Mr. Kyd, and have the ho- 
nor to report, for the information of the Military Board, 
that the manner, in which the Steam Engine, and Boring 
apparatus is Erected^ appears very satisl’actory, and in 
every respect highly Creditable to Mr. Kyd. 

The Engine being started^ zoas found to work well. 
The situation, in which the Engine has been fixed, 
being necessarily in many respects different from what 
liad been intended, as shewn by the Length of the 
Steam-pipes, &c. as received from Europe, led to consi- 
derable practical difficulties, which have been very in- 
geniously overcome by Mr. Kyd, who appears to have 
effected the whole arrangement in a very complete, and 
Masterly manner. 
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All the masonry, and wood work, &c. which it has 
been necessary for Mr. Kyd to make, appears of the 
best quality. 

The accompanying paper delivered by Mr. Kyd to 
the Committee, fully details the peculiar nature of the 
difficulties, which it appears he has had to encounter. 

Annexed is a List of the nature, and quantity of work 
executed by Mr Kyd, beyond the original Estimate, 
the expense of which, the Committee are of opinion 
could not previously have been calculated upon. 

The Committee in concluding tlieir Report, feel 
themselves called upon to state, that many parts of the 
original Machinery, more particularly the Mill woik, 
and beds of the Boring apparatus, appear of inferior con- 
stnu'lion, and icorknninship ; and shovdd any detect 
arise in the Boring, and turning of the Guns, that it 
probably will be attributable to the imperfection of this 
Part of tl'io Machinery. 

It is to be und(n'stood, that the Committee have 
merely inspected the Engine, and its Machinery at work 
without any blocks of Guns being attached to it. 

(Signed) WOOD, Lieut, -CuL President, 

„ T. BLACKER, Colonel, 

„ SAML. PARLEY, Capf, Model Master. 

„ G. HU rCHINSON, Capt, Engineers. 

„ W. W. FORBES, Lieut, Engineers. 

12/// Januarj/^ 182L 

2Sd December^ 1830. 

To James Kyd^ Esq. 

My Dear Sir^ 

1 cannot quit India, perhaps for ever, without con- 
veying to you my sincere wishes for your prosperity 
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and welfare, sailrfied as T am by many years personal 
acquaintance with you, of your just title to esit eni ami 
regard in ])rivatc life: 1 am not less sensible of your 
public claims, and services, many of these have been 
noticed with high approbation, on the records of Oo- 
veriiment, others are of a nature to which my 'restimo- 
ny would be of no value ; But 1 have personally ex- 
])erienced your disposition to give \our lime, and ta- 
lents, towards the promotion of objects of public advan- 
tagt‘, without the expectation or desire of any return, 
and I trust that your zealous and unnMnitting Exertions 
will lead to more favorable results, than lu'K'tofore, 
and that success, and prosperity may attend you. 

1 visited the yesterday, and was much 

pleased with all 1 suw^ on board. 

1 remain, 

My Dear Sir, 

Very faithfully your's. 
(Signed) W. B. BAVLEY. 


Extract of a Letter, from Mr. PACKENHA^r,, 
Prixate Serretaty to the Governor General, dated 
18/A January, 1832. 

His Lordship desires me to add, that in addresBin.r the 
Letter to him, there was no vioUiliou of the forms of 
Ofiice, but he did not see in your case any <rromHls for 
departing from the rules, which had btHui hdd down for 
conducting public business, during his absence from the 
Presidency. He desires to add his Testimony to your 
great merits, as a servant of the Government, to assure 
you that no oHcnce or dissatisfaction will be felt at your 
appealing regularly to the Court of Directors, and to- 
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say^ that it will affovd him much satisfaction^ at all times 
to hear of your welfare. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your’s very faithfully. 
(Signed.) THOS. PACKENHAM. 
To J. Kvn^ Esq. 


Corrcfiponiience, 

( Continued, ) 

To J. Kv i)^ Esq. 

iMashr Builder. 


Sill, 

i directed by the Marine Board, to acknowledge 
the receipt of your Letter, under date ^dOih October 
last, with its Enclosure, and to forward lor your in- 
fonnation^ ihe accompanying Copy of a correspondence 
with Ooveruinent as per Margin. * 

2. You will perceive, that (iovennneiu hav(‘ deemed 
it proper to direct the Orders already given, Ibr the le- 
pairs (Ju\ernment Vessels, being put to open Com- 
]H‘tition, to be carried into Execution, reserving to you a 
])referencc, in the event of your Tender happening to 
be equal, to the lowest Tenders of other Individuals. 

3. The Board would gladly have recommended an 
extension of thisprelerence, only, that it would in effect 
nullify the object, in inviting Tenders. Under these 
circumstances iherelbre, they trust that you will make a 


^ Board’s Letter to (h)verniiieiit, • - 
Letter Mr. Ojtfj. Sec. Biishht/, 
Board's Letter to Government,. . 
Mr, Secretary Bushby s 


dated 25th October, 
dated 22d N o v e rube r. 
dated 29tli No\ ember. 
. dated 14th December. 



Tender, by offering the rate of Commission, which yon 
would agree to charge on tin rates herewith sent, sub- 
ject to the annexed Regulations for the due execution, 
&:c. of the work. 

4, As tliese Regulations differ little, from those un- 
der which you have so long executed the Repairs, no 
remarks appear to be necessary on them ; Advertise- 
ments for Tenders will appear in a few days. 

5. Concurring as the Board f\illy do, in the Senti- 
ments contained in tlie 3d Para, of J/r. O JJicialuig 
Secrefarj/ Bitshbys Letter of the 6th Instant, they 
will very readily report their oj)inion, as to the Remu- 
neration, to which they consider you to be enlilU‘d, 
when they have made the necessary encpiiries on the 
subject. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant. 
(Signed) C. B. GREENLAW. 

ficcrtlar^. 

Fort William, 

Marine Board Office^ 

The Kith December^ 1831. 


The Honorable^ 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe^ Bf. 

Vice President in Councils 

Hor'rle SlR^ 

We have the honor to submit, at the request of Mr. 
Kyd, the accompanying original address to the Honora- 
.ble the \ice President in Council, under date 19th la- 
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Mant, prcfcrrino; Ills claim to execute the Government 
Rejiairs, and soliciting that a special Committee may be 
appointed to settle the System in such a manner^as shall 
put the prices to be charged beyond suspicion. 

2. The late Finance Committee did, as urged by Mr. 
Kyd, in their Report, dated ISth August, 1829, state 
that under all the circumstance's of the case, they con- 
sider it best for (rovornment to avail themselves of the 
benetil of lii:^ Services. In their report however of the 
2d January, ISJO, consequent on instructions to recon- 
sider the question of the Ollice of Surveyor, which in- 
volved that of the Repairs; they say ^"Mr. Kyd * should 
‘‘ have no preference if not willing to work on as mode- 

rate Terms as others, giving equally good work.’’ 
And again, we t entirely Concur in the opinion, that 
the System of o[)('n contract should be extendonl as 
far as possible ; anti consider it to be highly di'sira- 
ble, that ail charges of Mr. Kyd, or other Jh/i/ders t(^ 
whom Government may assign tlie annual Repairs of 
its Vesst'ls, should be n^gulated according to a lixed 
Rate, fretpienlly revised.” 

3. TIvl viovernor General in Council, in the Resolu- 
tion oi Government, dated 91lh August, 1830, adverting 
to the question of Repairs, though fully concurring in the 
testimony born by the Finance Committee to the Cha- 
racter of the work executed by Mr. Kyd, ‘‘ whicli is 

universally allowed to be of a very superior quality,” 
observes ‘Mint notwithstanding all these circum- 
stances in favor of the existing System, His Lordship 


^ 17 Para, 
f 18 Para. 



CuMiK’il is not quite satisfied that the Goveiniuent 
woik uiiglit not be procured to be executed chea])^', 
ua}re especially at times, Avlien the several biiihUivg l>s- 
tablishments have dithculty in procuring work enough 
to give them constant employmeui/' — On ihe^e 
giounds it remains to be determined, whether the (.u>- 
vevnment work in the way of Repairs should not be 
laid open to annual Competition.” Tht' subjc'ct was 
stated to be still open for consideration, and in the 9ih 
Para, of Afr, St ercian/ Prij7S(p\s ] jcih r, nnd(‘r date 
29th August, 18 j 0, we w(‘re direetcal to consider, and re- 
port as tc) the possibility of executing Repairs, 6cc. by 
annual Tender, with a view to a reduction of the rates 
of charge, 

4. Our re))ort on this matter was comjni/ed in the 
(1st) lirst Para, of our Inciter, No. 4 l‘i, dated 29th 
November last, the substance ol‘ which was as I'ollows, 
that, being convinced of the skill and ])!r)fessional abi- 
lities of IVlr. Kyd, as well as assured of the su))enor 
execution ol’ his works, ami the convenient situation 
of his Premises, it we were only (piite satislic'd of the 
modenuion of his charge's, we should not be dis])osed 
to recommend any reli'rence to Com})etilion. — Having, 
however some doubt in respect to the rates of (Jharge 
being as moderate as they ought to be, and adverting 
to the dilhculty of ascertaining the lad, we considered, 
if it was only to settle that Point, that the Repairs 
should be put up to open Co!upetition — Government 
concurred in this view, and it was ordered to be adopted 
in Mr. Officiating Secretary Bashbj/^a Letter of the 
8th March last. 
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5, It must be for Government to say, wbetber IMr. 
Kyd lias now sliewii any sufViciont gtoand, for annul- 
ling the intended reception of Tenders, by open Com- 
petition. Tliat Mr. Kyd has a strong claim on the Con- 
sideration of Government, on the score of his long, and 
able Exertions in the public Service, as well asfrom the 
length of Time, during which the Pro})rieiors of the 
Ejstablishrnent at JLtdderpore have been employed (un- 
der the designation of Master Builder) to build Go- 
vernment \ essels and cxecutt‘ tlu' necessary Repairs, as 
from the Circumstance inulta' which the appointment 
was originally mad<s and sub^cepu nil y coulirmed by the 
Hon’ble Court of Directors, whence he had no tiround 
for believing, that such a Change as that now in con- 
templation woidd ever have been made, we think can- 
not admit of a doubt ; but it is enlirely another thing 
whether it extends to the right of (executing the Re- 
pairs of Government, or that there exists any thing in 
Mr. Kyd' s connection with (jiovernmeni, whicli pre- 
cludes their equitably eflecting any alteration, that they 
may deem proper in the existing System. —As before 
stated, Ave know of no means so certain of securing a 
proper i .le of charge, as that of open Compinition ; and 
we are led to think this would be maintained, but we 
are far from wishing that in eficctiiig the change, re- 
gard should not be had to Mr. Kyd’s general Claims, 
and we are of opinion, to mark these, either that a cer- 
tain degree of Preference, as to the future execution of 
the repairs should he shown him, or that some Remu- 
neration, such as the circumstances of the case may 
seem to require, should be afforded to him, in testimony 
alike of his merits, and long services, and in compensa- 

1 a 
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tion in some maimer^ for the loss which he mustinevita* 
hl\ sustain. 

We have &c. 

(Signed) C. ('HESTER. 

„ H. sargb:nt. 

Fort William, 

Marine Boards 
The 2bth October, 1831. 


To THE Marine Board, 

Gentlemen, 

I am directed by the Hon’ble the Vice President 
in Council to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter, 
dated the 25ih of October, with its Enclosure, from Mr. 
Kyd, and in reply to request, that the Board will state 
what is really the interest of the tJovernment, without 
reference to that individual, to continue having the re- 
jiairs of Government Vessels executed by the Master 
Builder, or to put the work up to general Competition; 
and in the event of its being decided, that the latter is 
best for the public Service, the Board will be pleased 
to explain in what way the preference alluded to, in the 
concluding part of their Letter under acknowledge- 
ment, can be shown to Mr. Kyd, or what Compensa- 
tion they think him justly entitled, in consequence of 
the cliange of system. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed.) G. A. BUSHBY. 

Seci/. to Govt. 

Council Chamber, > 

The %2d November, 1831. > 
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To the Honorable^ 

Sir C. J\ Metcalfe^ Bt. 

Vice President in Council. 

Ho^'ble Sir, 

We hiive the Honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
JV/r, OJ/iciatini^ Sccrelarj/ Buslibj/'s JLellcr, under date 
22d Instant. 

Tliere cannot be any doubt whatever^ that with^ 
out reference to Mr. Kyd, it is for the Interest of Go- 
vernment to j)ut the repairs of tlieir Vessels up to open 
Competition. On this Point we have never entertained 
or expressed any doubt. 

3. Touching the degree of preference to be given 
to Mr. Kyd, under a system of open Competition^ or the 
Remnneraiioii which should be granted to him, in tes- 
timony alike, of his merits, and long services, and in 
compensation in some manner, for the Loss he must 
sir tain, in the event of his being thence deprived of the 
rcjiairs, we would observe that as regards the former, 
any tiling beyond the acceptance of his Tender, in pre- 
ference to another, at the same rate of Commission, both 
being the lowest rates tendered, would have the effect 
of invalidating the whole object, since it would prevent 
all future competition. 

We would give Mr. Kyd every preference wdiich did 
not tend to defeat the object of throwing the repairs 
open to Competition, and it appears to us, the above 
is the only advantage, that we could give him, which 
would not have that effect. 

4 But to enable this preference to be accorded to 
him, it is necessary that he should tender. This he has 
hitherto abstained from doing, and we think it would be 
proper that he should be apprized, that unless he does 
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tender, it would be out of the power of riovernn:erit to 
continue the works to liiin, under any eircu instances. 

5, We are just on the point ol‘subinitling to parties 
inclined to tender, a revised scale of rates of Charge, 
each of those* who have tendered, having more or less 
objected to the rates prepared by the Surveyor. In 
consequence of this, we requested tliat each would re- 
turn to us, the Tables corrected, with the rates which 
they would pro])ose, and we have caused fresh Tables 
to be prepared, retaining the rates wot objected to, and 
altering the others, willi relerence to lliose j)ro])osed. 

G. These revised statements are nearly prepaied, and 
we would solicit the sanction of* Government, to our 
forwarding a set of tlicm to Mr. Kyd, with iiktimuiiou 
that unless he t‘nideis, the government will be unable 
to continue the Work to him. 

7. BeinV desirous of* receiving tlie sanction of Go- 
vernment to this proposition, we liave not delayed its 
submission, until we can enter iq)OU tlie extent of Com- 
pensation, to which we think Mr. Kyd Justly entitled, in 
th^ event of the Execution of the repairs being remov- 
ed from him, by the change of system. We siiull sub- 
mit a separate report on tliis head as soon as we havQ 
made the eiKpiines necessary, to enable us to arrive at 
a satislkctorv conclusion upon the subject. 

W e liave 8cc, 

(bigned) G. CHESTER. 

H. SARGENT. 

Fort William, 

Marine Boards 
The 2dth Nov. 1831. 

* The Howrah Dock Company. Mr. Ceo. Rceres^late Deputy 
Surveyor and Mesisis. Montgomery and Ce, 
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To riiE JMARI^'E Board* 

G ENT LKilTEN^ 

1 am directed by the Honorable the Vice President 
in Council, to acknowledge the receipt of your reply 
dated the ^9lh ultimo, to my Letter of the 22d, and to 
state, that as the public Interests in your opinion will 
be best consulied, by putting the repairs of Government 
Vessles up to open Competition, Mr. Kyd’s, application 
to have the work continued to him, as JMastcr Builder 
cannot be coitudied with. 

2. You will be [)leased to communicate this deter- 
mination to Mr. Kvd, and to inibrm him, under what 
circumstances, a prelerencc will be given to his Esta- 
blishment. 

3. i ou will at the same time inform him, that the 
Government entertains a high esteem for liis Character 
and fully appreciating his professional merits, and ser- 
vices, would gladly have assented to his proposals, il‘ it 
had been consistent with public duly to do so. 

1 have tkc. 

(Sigued) G. A. LCSHBY. 

OJ) \ s ccj/. to Govt* 

CoLNCin CiiAMiiun, ^ 

7 he dill l^ccanher^ I8ol. S 


I'o C. B. Green L A Esq. 

Secretary to the ISfartnc Board. 

Sir, 

1 have the lionor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Letter of tilt' Ibtli ultimo, communicating the sentiments 
of Government, u^kau my Appeal for a continuation of 
the Government work, according to the principles 
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liavo goven\ed my appointment as JMusler 
Builder and in reply, have to express my deep regret 
that the Government should so unhesitatingly arrive at 
the determination they have adopted, without as I hum- 
bly submit, proceeding to an enquiry into those facts 
which wwild have been elicited by a competent Com- 
mittee, and where argument, and Illustration could be 
adduced, to strengthen the claims already urged, upon 
their notice. 

The force of those claims is not, t conceive, affected 
by the opinion of the Board from fheir acknowledged 
inability, to form any judgment, as to the propriety of 
the charges. 

Having already a Contract with Government, at 
Vates established by the Board, after many years expe- 
rience, and close investigation through the Surveyor, I 
could not with consistency submit tenders, without 
derogating from a system, which has becai framed with 
a view to the utmost practicable economy, and mod- 
eration of charge, after affording a reasonable recom- 
pence to myself. 

By uniting voluntarily with the Private Builders of 
the Port in preferring tenders, I should be necessarily 
placed upon a level with them, and thereby disclaim 
any merit for past services, or any title to the consider- 
ation of Government, other than that which private 
individuals possess. I have attempted, (however un- 
successfully) to establish higher claims upon Govern- 
ment, and to maintain the rights which belong to me 
exclusively as Master Builder. 

Being thus unfortunate in the result of my application 
to Government, I trust that the Board wdll be pleased 
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to recoinmend, and the Government to sanction, that 
1 sliall be allowed the option of executing the repairs 
at the lowest Tender offered, as the only alternative 
now reserved to me, against the most ruinous conse; 
quences, until, with the permission of Government, 1 
transmit a humble Appeal to the Hon’ble The Court 
of Directors. As I have the honor to possess the 
flattering testimony of Government, I respectfully hope, 
that my present solicitation, will be favorably received 
and acquiesced in. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, &c. 

(Signed) J. KYD, 

Master Builder. 

KinncRPOTiE, ^ 

4/A Jatiuari/^ 1S32. > 


J'o James Kyd^ Esq. 

Master Builder. 

S / 7 ?, 

Copy of your Letter under date 4th Instant, having 
been submitted for the consideration, and Orders of 
Government, I am directed by the Marine Boards to 
forward for your Information, the accompanying Copy 
of Mr, O fficiating Secretary Bushhy's Letter under 
yesterday’s date. 

I have the lionor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most Obedient Servant. 
(Signed) C. B. GREENLAW. 

Secretary. 

Fort william, 

Marine Board Office, 

The lih January,^ 1832. 
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To T/ie Marine Boaud^ 

Gentlemen^ 

I am directed to acknowledge tlic receipt of your 
letter dated the 5th Instant, with its enclosure from 
Mr, Kyd, and in reply to inform you, that the Vice 
President in Council cannot sanction Mr. Kyd’s pro- 
posal, that without Tendering himself, for the repairs of 
Government Vessels, he be allowed the option of exe- 
cuting the work, on the lowest terms offered by other 
Individuals. Such an understanding would be tanta- 
mount to a prohibition of Tenders altogether. 

1 have &c. 

(Signed) G. A. BUSHBY. 

OJfg, SVcy. to Govt, 

Council Chamber, > 

The 6th January^ 1832. > 


To Jameh Kyd^ Esq. 

S/77, 

With reference to the correspondence which has 
taken place relative to the Repairs of Government 
Vessels, 1 am directed by the Marine Board to inform 
you, that they have accepted of a tender from the 
Howrah Dock Company for th^ execution thereof, from 
the 1st proximo, from which date tlie Officiating Master 
Attendant has been instructed to send all Vessels, Boats, 
&c. requiring repair to tlxe Dock Yard, of that Esta- 
blishment. 

2. Captain Collie has also been desired to receive 
from you all Boats, Buoys, and Stores of every descrip- 
tion which may be in your charge, and to transfer them 
to the Howrah Dock Coinpanys Premises, furnishing 
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you with receipts for the same; that for the Stores 
supplied for the Current Repairs to be separate from 
that for the Boats, &c. in order that on its transmission 
to this Odice, it may be sent to the Naval Store 
Keeper, with a view to your obtaining credit for the 
same on the Books of his Office. I am farther to re- 
quest that you will at the same time, as early as conve- 
nient, make a return indent of all unserviceable Stores 
requiring to be sold, in order to their being made over 
to the Naval Store Keeper, for that purpose. The 
Godown and Shed hire, amounting to Sa. Rs. 100 per 
mensem, is to cease from the 1st proximo. 

In making this communication to you, I am directed 
to express the regret of the Board, that any Ciicum- 
Stances should have occurred, rendering it expedient to 
adopt measures by which the connection between this 
Department and yourself, has been severed, nor can they 
fillow this to take place, without bearing their amplest 
Testimony to the skill and ability, which have been 
exhibited by you, during the whole period of your 
Services, as well as to the Cordial Assistance which 
you have frequently afforded the Department, on Points 
not wKuiu the scope of duties, required by your 
situation. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) C. B. GREENLAW. 

Secretary, 

Fort Wir.Li am, 

Muri/ic Board Office, 

The IQth January, 18S2. 
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To CffARLKs jB. Green law j Esq. 

Secrctarj/ to the Marine Board. 

SlR^ 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Letter of the 19th instant, and beg to observe, that irom 
the absence of the usual designation in all Letters to 
my address, from the Board, I am led to suppose that 
I am virtually deprived of the Office of blaster Builder 
to the Hon’ble Company, to which I was appointed in 
1805, and subsequently confirmed by the Hon’ble the 
Court of Directors. My supposition is supported by the 
regret, the Board desire you to express that any cir- 
cumstances should have occurred, rendering it expedient 
to adopt measures, by which the connection between the 
Board and myself, has been severed.” 

The circumstance of the contract accepted by the 
Board, from the Howrah Dock Company, to repair 
the Goveimment Vessels for a year, cannot, and does 
not, I submit, necessarily go to deprive me of my honor- 
able situation, or the appointment of Master Builder. 
The very fact of the Tender being for a short period, 
seems to indicate, that the proposed change is experi- 
mental, and consiquently of dubious result. If how- 
ever it be the Will of Government, that I stand dis- 
missed, I hope, they will be pleased to direct their 
orders on this point, to be communicated to me Offici- 
ally. It may not be too much to ask tliis, after a Service 
of 31 years, the nature and quality of which, your 
present Letter has so flatteringly characterized. 

The orders however contained in the 2d Para, of 
yoiir Letter under acknowledgement, shall be duly 
complied with. I had no doubt that (he Howrah 
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Dock Company Would be the parties to take my 
place. — but I think They, as well as Government, will 
yet regret the change. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES KYD. 

Master Builder. 


Kidderpore, 
of January j 1832. 


To Janes Kyd^ Esq, 

Master Builder. 

Sin^ . 

With reference to your Letter dated the 24th ultimo, 
1 aiTi directed by the Marine Boards to annex for your 
Information, copy of a Letter dated the Slst ultimo, from 
Mr, Officiating Secretary Bushbj/ relative to your 
desiiination as blaster Builder, 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed) C. B. GREENLAW. 

Secretary. 

Fort William, ^ 

Marine Board Office^ > 

37 / 6 ' 10 /// February ^ 1832 .^ 


To The Majune Boa no ^ 

Gentlemen^ 

I am directed by the Honorable the Vice President 
in Council, to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter, 
dated the 2Cth instant, forwarding a correspondence 
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■with Mr.' Kyd, and in reply to state, that, His Honor 
in Council is not aware of the necessity of depriving 
that Oentleinan of the designation of Master Builder, 
because of the temporary contract, made with the 
Pioprietors of the Howrah Dock, for the Repairs of 
Government Vessels. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) G. A. BUSHBY. 

OJJig. Sect/, to Govi* 

Council Chamder, ) 

The 3lst Januarj/y > 


To Charles B. G reen law^ Esq. 

Secrelarj/ to the Marine Board. 

Srn^ 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Letter of the JOth instant, annexing Copy of a com- 
munication from Government, in reply to my Letter 
of the 21th ultimo, conveying their decision, that I 
should not be deprived of my designation, of Master 
Builder^ because of the temporary contract made 
with the Howrah Dock Company, for the repairs of 
Government Vessels.” — Upon this intimation 1 trust, 
I may without impropriety submit my claim to the 
emoluments confirmed to the OHicc, by tlie Hon’ble 
The Court of Directors, which previous to the present 
change of System, were consolidated into a Commis- 
sion upon the work, in preference to a fixed salary 
arising, out of the Appointment. — I hope with reference 
to Mr. Secretary/ Lushington^s Letter of the 20th 
July, 1826, the Board will feel themselves justified, 
in recommending an amount of remuneration, equi- 
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Valent te tlie advantages of wliicli I have been deprived^ 
and 'which was previously offered for my acceptance, 
together with a reasonable compensation for Dock- 
hire, &c. as suggested in the 5th para, of the. Boards 
Letter to Goveruinent, under date the 25th October 
last. * 

As bearing strongly on the merits of the case, I 
should wish to impress on the consideration of the 
Hon’ble The Vice President in Council, not only the 
di rcct and jiosiiive loss, which tlie utterly unexpected 
resolution of GovernmeiK, to deprive me of the ordi- 
nary advantages of iny OlHce, entails on me, but that 
in ])crfect coniidence oi‘ the continuation of the Oflicc, 
and its duties being vested in me during my life, a 
coiiildence which the result of the very special inquiry, 
made into the details of the OHice, by the late Finance 
Committee, farther tended to uphold, 1 have since that 
result was known, carried into execution a further 
outlay with reference to the duties of the Office, which 
I had long contemplated — I allude to the construction 
of a new Dock, on my Premisses, which I was induced 
to build, in order that I might be able to enlarge the 
entrance to my old Dock, so as to admit of the docking 
of the Hmi’ble Company’s Siteainer Enterprize^ for 

^ When the ITon’ble the Court of Direct'ors sanctione:! the revi^ 
ed Rulcs_, relative to the Odice Mastt r Builder, the}' intimaled 
that tliey should have preferred the grant of a tixed halarv to that 
Officer. Inhere is also ill the opinion of the Governor General in 
Councif an obvious objection to the principle of paying jbr any 
public work by a Cominission, on the amount disbursed. It would 
be desireable consequently, if practicable, on the present occasion 
of revision, to meet the sentiments of the Honorable Court, on tlie 
above point, and lam directed to request, that you will state 
whether in your judgment the sum of 2,000 Rs. per mensem, 
would be an adequate saiar> Ibr Mr. Kyd, instead of the Commis- 
sion proposed by you, on his disbursements^ 
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want of which, 1 had been deprived of the repairs of 
that Vessel. No argument can be necessary to shew, 
that in the present depressed state of commercial 
affairs, and particularly as it affects Dock Establish- 
ments, to have ventured on an outlay of Capital, on 
such an undertaking, in the hope of remuneration 
from the ordinary It^usiness of a Builder^ would have 
been the extreme of folly, and I shall have credit, when 
I state unequivocally, that having the most perfect 
reliance on the permanence of my appointment, and 
feeling that I am bound to be prepared, to execute any 
work, which might be required of me — and my Dock 
not being sufficiently capacious at the Gates, to receive 
that Vessel, 1 ventured at a great sacrifice, to construct 
anew Dock, as above explained, in order to enable me 
to meet all the Government wants. 


It will readily be believed, that if T could have an- 
ticipated such an event, as has taken place, I never 
would have subjected myself tu such an Expence, as 
that which by the present act of Government, is ren- 
dered a ruinous one — and 1 respectfully submit, that 
in determining the amount of emolument, or remunera- 
tion which it may be equitable that 1 should retain, 
that this expense incurred, solely with reference to my 
then existing Engagement with Government, should 
be taken into consideration. 

1 have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
J. KYD. 

Master Builder, 


Kidderpohr, 

S&d of February^ 1832. 
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To James Kyd^ Esq. 

Master Builder. 

Sin^ 

With reference to your Letter, dated 22d Fcbrun-iy 
last, I am directed to forward for your informatioti, th^ 
Accompanying Copy of the Board’s Letter, dated the 
JOth, to the address of the Vice President in Council^ 
and also of Mr. Officiating Secretary Bushby’s Letter 
dated the 27th ultimo in reply, relative to a remunera- 
tion proposed to be granted you. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) C. B. GREENLAW, 

Secreiarj/* 

Fort William, 

Marine Board OJfice^ 
the 3d April y 1832. 



To IIoy'BLE SiRy C. T, Metcalfe^ Bt. 

Vice President in CounciL 

JIoy'BLE SjRy 

We have the honor to acknowledge the Receipt of 
Mr. Officiating Secretary Bushby’s Letter under date 
31st January last, and to submit for the Consideration 
and orders of Government, the accompanying Copy of a 
Letter from the Master Builder dated 22d Ultimo. 

2. We have already, in the concluding Paragraph 
of our Letter under date 25th October last, expressed 

L 
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our opinion, that a certain degree of Remuneration, such- 
as the circumstances of the Case may seem to require 
should be afforded to Mr. Kyd, in testimony of his merits 
long services, and as a compensation in some Mea- 
sure for the loss which he must inevitably sustain, from, 
the cessation of his connection with the Government, 
consequent on the change of System, in effecting the Re^ 
pairs of Government Vessels. 

S. In considerinor however the nature and degree of 
this Remuneration, we cannot go to tlie length advanced 
by Mr. Kyd. — It must be borne in mind, that by the 
operation of theordei's of Government, he was not neces- 
sarily deprived of the Emoluments hitherto enjoyed by 
him, since he had the opportunity offorded him in com- 
mon with others, of executing the Repairs, had he 
thought proper to tender for them, and even a certain 
degree of preference would have been given him over the 
others Tenders. M r. Kyd declined altogether making any 
oiler. It cannot then be said that lie hes been wholly 
and absolutely dispossessed of the advantages he before 
had. His situation is not similar for instance to that of 
a Public Officer drawing a Salary, whose appointment 
may have been abolished — Nor are the Cases in other 
xiespects, as we conceive, analogous to each other. 

4. We are however far from meaning to say, that 
we do not consider Mr. Kyd entitled to great consider- 
ation, on the various Grounds we have before urged, al- 
thoiigh his claims are of a peculiar nature and not we 
think quite on a footing with those of a public Officer de- 
prived of his situation — such as they are, they are much 
strengthened by jiersoaal considerations, from time to 
time admitted both by theGovcrnnicat, and the Hon’ble 
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the Court of Directors, as nuiy bo fully seen dn reference 
to the enclosures df our Letter, dated 25th October last. 

5. Government are aware that Mr. Kyd has hitherto 
drawn from the 1st September, 1827, a personal allow- 
ance of Sicca Rupees two hundred, and fifty per 
mensem, and after fully considering the matter in all its 
bearings, we are ofopinion, not only that this should be 
continued td him, but that it may be fairly increased to 
Repairs 500 per mensein, to be granted to him, as a 
retiring allowance. The equity of the case would 
thus we think be fully met, and a gratifying mark 
of approbation would be conferred on a Gentlem m 
with whom Government have had long, and extensive 
dealings, and who, whatever right they had to change 
the system, under which he worked for them, could him- 
self linve been but ill prepared for the change, while 
lie must necessarily have been a loser by the alteration, 
and have found in it, whatever course lie had pursued, a 
very considerable check, to the general prosperity of his 
business. 

We have the honor to be, 
Hoii’ble Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) G. CHKSTER. 

//. SARGENT, 

Fort William, 
l^larinc Boards 
The lOlh March, 1832. 

To THE Marine Board, 

Gentlemen, 

I am directed by the Honorable The Vice President 
in Council to acknowledge the receipt of your Letter, 

\ 2 
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dated the lOlh instant, submitting a Letter from Mr. 
Kyd the Master Builder^ with your opinion, that a cer- 
tain degree of remuneration should be afforded to him, 
in testimony of his merits, and long services, and as com- 
pensation lor theloss, which he must sustain consequent 
on the change of system, which has been adopted for 
effecting the Repairs of Government Vessels, and sug- 
gesting, that his personal allowance be increased from 
to 500 Rupees per mensem. 

In reply I am instructed to state, that his Honor in 
Council, cannot grant tlie retiring allowance suggested 
l^y you. The Board are requested to ascertain from 
Mr. Kyd, whether he wishes the subject of his remune- 
ration, to be referred to the Hon’ble the Court of 
Directors. 

T have the honor to be, &c. 
(Signed) G. A. BUSHBY, 

$€cretarj/ to Governments 

Couxein Chamber, > 

The 27jk A/arch, 1832. 


END. 
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N. B. The \^th para, of this Letter is referred 
tO) in a Note^ at page 10, but as the whole of ity is of 
importance^ it is given here entire. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY, 

The Most Noble 

Francis Marquis of Hastings^ k. g. 

Governor General in CounciL 

Mv Lord, 

1. Wc have nov^ the honor to reply to the Letter of 
the Chief Secretary to Government, dated the lOth 
August, intimating, that there appears to the Governor 
General in Council, much reason to think that the whole 
System, on which the Building and Surveying Depart- 
ments are at present conducted, stands in need of a 
thorough revision, and reform, and directing us to take 
into our consideration, and submit, for the approval 
and sanction of Government, such Rules as may be 
best adapted, for the attainment of the objects essential 
to the due efficiency of the important Departments in 
question, and calculated to guard the interests of Gov- 
ernment, in a quarter demanding particular care. 

2. Having, in the first place, deemed it proper to 
forward the above mentioned Letter to the Master At- 
tendant, desiring that he would submit his sentiments 
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on the suggested revision and reform in the Surveyor’s 
Master Departments, ilie Muster Attend- 

ant has accordingly addressed us a Letter, dated the 
14th September, copy of which, together with copies 
of it’s several enclosures, are herewith submitted to your 
Excellency in Council. 

3. Keeping in view the chief objects to be attained 
by this Revision, as pointed out by your Excellency in 
Council, viz. 

A more prompt, and efficient Survey of Vessels, re- 
ported to require repair. 

A strict inspection of Materials used in the repair 
and construction of Vessels. 

A more effectual control during the progress of the 
work, and 

A regular professional Survey after completion ; we 
proceed to submit herewith the result of our delibera- 
tions to your Excellency in Council. 

4. The duties of the present Surveyor in the Marine 
Department are multifarious, and lie in places distant 
from each other, viz. at Calcutta, at Kidderpore, and 
occasionally at Stations lower down the River. To be 
enabled to give the requisite attention to the works car- 
rying on at the Master Builder's Yard^ at Kidderpore, 
it would be necessary that the Surveyor should con- 
stantly reside there, to see that no unnecessary delay 
takes place in the execution of works ordered, and that 
the materials used are invariably of unexceptionable 
quality. But his attendance is also constantly requir- 
ed at Calcutta, besides occasional Services down the 
River, for the purpose of Surveying Ships, — Duties all 
of them, which we have felt it to be impracticable for 
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one Man, however active and laborious, properly to 
perform. It bein^ therefore our opinion, that addition- 
al aid is indispensably necessary to be afforded to the 
Department of Survey, we have proposed the enploy*^ 
ment of a Second Surveyor at a Salary of 500 Rs. per 
mensem. It has appeared to us more conducive to the 
good of the Public Service, that the Second Surveyor 
should be independent of the First Surveyor, and that 
both Surveyors should be jdaced alike, under the or- 
ders, and control of the Master Attendant. 

5. Enclosure No. 1, conteius the Rules and Regu- 
lations we have drawn up for tlie guidance of the Offi- 
cers holding the appointments of Jst Surveyor, and 2d 
Surveyor to the Hon’ble Company, in tlie Marine De- 
partment, and Assistants to the Master Attendant. 
From the attention of the present Surveyor being so 
much devided, it has been fo\ind impracticable for him 
to afford such coustanl Superintendence of the works 
carrying on at tlie Mdsler Bidldcr^s Yard, wliich is a 
matter of great importance. VYe propose by clause 4 
of the Rules and Regulations, of the Surveyor’s depart- 
mf 3 nt, that the 2d Surveyor shall reside permanently at 
Kiddorpore, by which means he will be able strictly to 
examine all the materials used in the Works, and to see 
that they be of unexceptionable quality — he is also con- 
stituted a check over the Workmen, employed in the 
Mdsler Buildffr's Yards and will be on the spot to 
expedite the execution of all orders, which may be 
given for the Repairs of Vessels, Boats, &c. And for the 
original construclion of Works of every description* 
He will also furnish to the Master Attendant, to be by 
him transmitted to the Board, a Weekly Report of all 
that is going on in that branch of the department cont- 
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milled to his charj^e, whence it will be seen if any 
unnecessary delay in tVie execution of Works has taken 
place, both Surveyors being required, by Article 5, to 
obey, without reference, all orders given to them by the 
Master Attendant. The 2d Surveyor, in the absence or 
sickness of the 1st Surveyoi', will be liable to be called 
upon to perform the duties attached to that situation, 
as will the 1st Surveyor, in like manner, during the ab- 
sence or sickness of the 2d Surveyor. 

6. Article 6th, provides more effect u ally than here* 
tofore, for the efficient Survey of Vessels, &c. requiring 
Repairs. We attach considerable importance to the 
Master of such Vessel being present at the Survey, to 
point out to the Surveyor’s the defects he may have 
observed in her, and her general state and condition, 
with which he must be better acq\iaintcd, than any 
other person, and we ascribe the defectiveness of some 
former Surveys, to the disregard paid by the Surveying 
Officers^ to the opinion given by the Master of the Ves- 
sel. 

7. The reports prescribed by Article 10th to be 
furnished weekly by the 1st and 2d Surveyors, regard- 
ing the progress of all Works conducted under their 
supe inteiidence, respectively, and of all Surveys held 
by them, will, it is conceived, sufficiently provide for 
the due control of those objects, and the certificates 
required to be furnished by Articles I5th and 16th, 
after the execution of the Work, and the examination of 
the bills shall be completed, appear to ns to promise as 
much efficiency as is attainable. In the Survey of all 
Works after their completion, we have thought it pro- 
per, by Article ^th, to associate both the Surveyors, 
with an Officer of the Master Attendant’s Department, 
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ivl)o are all required to attest the form of certificate 
laid down for that purpose. 

8. Articles 10th and 1 1th will be more fully advert*^ 
ed to, when we come to treat of the revision of the 
Master Build€r\^ Department. The certificate required 
by Article 10th to be affixed by the Surveyor, and one 
of the Assistants to the Master Attendant, to the In- 
dents, and the countersignature thereto, of the latter 
Officer, sufficiently provides against any Work to the 
amount mentioned being undertaken, excepting it be of 
immediate necessity. 

Having thus gone thro’ an investigation of the Rules 
and Regulations, for the guidance of the Officers holding 
the appointments oftlie 1st and 2d Surveyor, wc proceed 
to I’eut of the Department of t\\id Master Builder. 

10. On this head, we must premise, by stating, that 
the ISlaster Builder^ has expressed tons his dissatisfac- 
tion at the existing system for conducting the duties of 
his Office, which commenced its operation on the Ist 
May, 1816, chiefly on the ground of the inadequacy of 
the remuneration afforded to him, and his desire that 
the syslem which prevailed previously to 1st May, 
1816, should be reverted to. 

11. Tills is in our opinion, quite inadmissablo, at the 
same time, we think, in justice to the Master Builder^ 
that some modification of the present System is called 
for. Our address to Government, under date the 23d 
August 1815, contains our reasons at large, for recom- 
mending the change which was subsequently adopted, 
and has since been followed. The remuneration to the 
Muster Builder ]pie\io\xs to 1st May. 1816^ consisted. 
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1st Of an Establishment amounting with Ground 
and Godown Rent^ to S:i. Rs. 820 per Mensem. 

2d Of a Commission at the rate of 10 per Cent, on 
that part of the Actual Disbursements made by him for 
work executed, on which his labour and skill in Super- 
intending the same should be bestowed. Tools out of 
the Company’s Stores being supplied to him for his use. 
By the present mode, the remuneration granted to the 
Master Builder is limited to a Commission on those 
Disbursements, at tlie rate of 12 per Cent, which in- 
cludes a consideration for all purposes. 

12. The usual charge made by Ship Builders in 
this City for conducting the Repairs of Ships and 
Vessel*^, is, we understand, 20 per Cent. Of this, 10 per 
Cent, is supposed to cover the charges for Establish- 
ment and Workmanship, and 10 per Cent, to remain 
clear profit to the Builder, Our Letter of 23d August 
1815, above referred to, shews, that Mr. Mathew Smith, 
a Ship Wright, was willing to undertake to perform 
the Company’s Business, on being allowed a Commis- 
sion of 12 per Cent. In acceding to this arrangement, 
he was swayed, probably, more by the distinction of 
becoming Master Builder y to the Company, and the 
certainty of being retained on their constant employ, 
than by the fair remuneration for his charges and la- 
bour, which sucli a per Centage would afford him. 
Messrs. Kyd on the other hand, under an impression, 
it may be supposed, that if they refused to work on 
terms equally low, as those wltich another had agreed to 
do, and which we were directed by Government to offer 
them, they would run the risk of losing the Compa- 
ny’s Business, did, in the words of their acquiescence, 
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which we q\iote below, imply some degree of uncevtain* 
ty, as to the result being favorable to them. 

An anxious wish to meet the views of Government 
in every respect, is a sufficient inducement for us to 
endeavour to perform the Hon’ble Company’s busi- 
nes^, agreeably to the plan submitted to us, and we 
therefore beg, with the utmost deference and respect, 
to state, that we shall use every exertion in our pow- 
er to conduct the Han’ble Company’s Work as pro- 
posed therein, and in the event of its being out of our 
power to perform it on such terms, without injury 
to us, we shall deem it our duty to solicit the atten- 
tion of the Board, to such parts of the arrangement as 
may appear, on trial to be impracticable.” 

La We submit the copy of a Letter, dated 3d Au- 
gust 1819, received from the Master Builder^ with 
copies of two statements which accompanied it, intend- 
ed to show the losses sustained by him, in three Years 
of the New System, when he was paid solely by com- 
mission, at the rate of 12 per Cent on his disbursements, 
contrasted with the three preceding Years of the Old 
System, when he was paid by a commission of 10 per 
Cent, on siniilar disbursements, and by allowances, 
Establishment, and Extras. Those statements were 
gent to the Naval Store Keeper, for comparison with 
his Books. The comparison was accordingly submitted 
by us to him, but it appearing that more work had been 
performed by the Master Builder during the then Cur- 
rent Year 1819-20, whence he would derive a higher 
Amount of Commission, than in the three preceding 
years, the Naval Store Keeper viras directed to carry on 
the comparison to the close of that year. A copy of the 
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correspondence, as noted at the foot of the page^ is here-^ 
with transmitted, for the information of your Excellency 
in Council. 

14. The result of the Comparison is as follows : 

FORMER SYSTEM, FOUR YEARS. 

The Master Bvilder^s Allowances and 
Establishment, at Sa. Rs. 8S0 per Pwionth 
for the years 1815-13, 1813-14, 1814-15 
and 1815-16, the last of that System .... S9,S60 0 0 

The Amount of Extras allowed to the 
Master Builder during the same period, 
as per Naval Store Keepers’ Statement, 
dated the 16ih November 1819 12,314 2 8 


Sa. Rupees 51,674 2 8 

PRESENT SYSTEM 4 YEARS. 

Amount of Commission drawn by the 
Master Builder on his disbursements at 
10 per Cent. 


1812- 13 24,545 8 6 

1813- 14 14,264 11 10 

1811-15 16,313 14 3 

1815-16 8,130 1 4 

63,455 S 11 


1,15,129 6 7 

* Letter to Naval Store Keeper dated tlie llth August 1819. 
Ditto from ditto the 16th November, with Enclosures. 
Ditto to ditto dated tlie 17th ditto. 

Ditlo from ditto dated the 12th January 1820. 

Ditto to ditto dated the 14th June, ditto. 

Ditto ditto dated the 25th Jidy, ditto with Enclosures. 
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Amount of Commission paid to the 
Master Builder at the rate of 12 per 
Cent, during the undermentioned year.s. 


1816- 17 18,757 9 11* 

1817- 18 5,667 11 Sf 

1818- 19 9,425 9 9$ 

1819- 20 28,088 11 0^ 


61,929 9 11 

The Amount of Extras 
Boat hire, &c, allowed the 
3 faster Builder during 

the above period S66 5 1 

69,295 15 0 


Sa. Rupees 52,853 7 7 

Whence it appears, that the Master Builder has re- 
ceived during the last four years, under the present Sys- 
tem, a sum short by Sa. Rs. 52833 7 7 of what he would 
have drawn, had he continued to act under the former 
System — The Master Builder errs, in stating, as he has 
done, that the compensation settled by the New System, 
was on dio principle, that 2 per Cent, on the amount of 
his disbursements, would be equivalent to the Comniis- 

^ In the year 181G-17, in addition to tlie necessary repairs to 
the pilot Sctiooriers, How Boats, &c. the Snrveyiujf Ships Atr/r- 
chus and iHinto were repaired, and 16 Row Boats built. 

f In 1817-18, tile work done was conlined to the repairs of 
Pilot Schooners, How Boats, 8cc, 

J In 1818-19, in addition to the necessary repairs done to the 
Pilot Schooners, Row Boats, 8cc. seven Iransport Ships werfe 
fitted out lor the conveyance ol’ Troops. 

^ In 1819-26, in addition to the necessary repairs, to the Pilot 
Schooners, Uow Boats, &c., the Torch and Planet^ li^ht Vessels 
were refitted, 2 Sets ol' Calcutta Cfiam Moorings, and One Set of 
Kedg cree Moorings were made, and two New Pilot Schooners 
and eight New Row Boats were built. 
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sion, anti Allowances which he drew iirder t1 e Oltl 
SysCem, — at the same time, it appears, ihi.t in those 
years, when a great deal ol‘ New and C< slly W ork is 
done, a Commission drawn by the Master liuildtr at 
the rate ot* per Cent, on his disbursen ents, may 
amount, as it did in the year 1819-20, to 28,( 88 11 
a sum exceeding what a Commission at 10 per Cent, 
with a Salary^ Establishment, and Tools, would, in or- 
dinary years, yield him, as is shewn below** 

15. With regard to tlie agreement to be enUned into 
with the Masler lluU(U i\ wdiat we liuve now the honor 
to propose No. 2, dillers Iroin the existmg AgrcemcnL in 
the Ibl lowing respects. 

Firsts It proj>oses by Articles 1 and 2 to remunerate 
tim by a Ctwiimission of 10 per C’ent. upon ins di-.- 
bursements ; By a Salary and Establishment at the rale 
of 070 Rupees per Mouth (Short by IjO lluj)ees per 
Month, of what he drew previously to the existing 
agreements, that sum being his ailowance ol Assisiani to 

^ In 1813-14 Commission drawn by 
the Mauler Jbuilder at 10 per 
Cent 8a. Ks. 1T2 (j4 11 10 

Salary^ establishment, and Extras 
for 4 ytars Sa. Rs. r)l,()74 2 8, 

(see i)ara. 14 of this address) average 

oi l 3 ear 12,918 8 8 

27,183 4 G 

In 1814-15 Commission drawm by 
the Mav.ier Builder at 10 per I'ent 16,313 14 3 

Salary Kstablishinenl, and Extras 

average of 1 vear 12,918 8 8 

29,232 C 11 

In 1815-16 Commission drawn by 
the Master Builder at iO per 
tieiif Sa. Rs. 8,131 1 4 

Salary, Establishment, and Extras 
average ol One year 12,918 8 8 


21,049 10 0 
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tlie Master Attendant not now intended to be revived) 
and [)v furnishing him with Tools, according to the for-- 
iner Svstein, instead of allowiiw him to draw a Couuuis- 
sion at the rate of 12 per Cent, on his disbursemetits, 
which !iow constitutes the whole emolument he derivea 
irom tlie Company. 

It has been shewn in para. 14 of this address, that, 
hi tlie year 1817-18, when the Master Builder" s work 
Avas confincvl lo the re[)airs ol Pilot Schooners, Row 
Boats, v^c. the ivuiuneration, granted lo him, at the rate 
of per Cent, on his d isb in semen ts, did not amount 
to 500 Ks. per month, and in the year 1818-19, when, 
in addition to the belure mentioned current repairs, se- 
veral Transports were lilted otU, for tlie conveyance 
of Troo})s, that the sum received by him did not amount 
to 800 B s. per mouth — a degree of remuneration whicU 
we believe your Excellency in Council will agree with 
us in thinking to be quite inadequate to reward the 
Master Builder for his skill, and trouble, and to pro- 
vide for the ex[)cnsive Establishment, he is obliged to 
keep up. It is true that iu those years, when a number 
of New Works were carried on, a Commission on his 
disbiirs .'inents, at the rate of 19 per Cent, does allbrd 
him what may be considered an adequate reward. This 
was the case in the year 1819-90 when he drew 
Sa. lls. 28,088 11 0. Such years, however, rarely oc- 

cur, and it seems to us to be equitable, that the Master 
Builder should be rewarded in a more equable man- 
ner, that is, partly by a fixed salary, and Establishment, 
which will be certain, whatever may be the quantity of 
work performed by him, throughout the year, and part- 
ly by a Commission on Work excecuted at a reasonable 
rate, in the manner we have rccoimucnded. 
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Second, By article 3d the Maf^ter Ruiller is allow- 
ed to employ Extra European Carpenters, Sircars, and 
Writers, beyond the number fixed for his Establish- 
ment, as in the agreement of 1805, should there be an 
indis|>ensable necessity for so doing, of which the 
second Surveyor is constituted the judge. 

Third, Article 8th regulates the prices to be paid 
for Iron, Copper, and Lead Work, in conformity to the 
principle authorized by the Letter, from the secretary 
to Government, in the Public Department, dated the 
15th A ugt. 1817, viz, at the rates at which the 3Ias^ 
ier Builder receives those Metals, from the Public 
Stores, adding thereto the fixed rates of labour. There 
was a discrepancy between Articles 6 and 9 of the 
last agreement. By the former, the Master Builder 
%vas allowed to furnish Iron at the market price, if none 
of the quality he wanted, was procurable from the ('oin- 
pany’s Stores. By Article 9 Stores of every description 
were to be furnished from the Import Ware-House, or 
Naval Stores. Such discrepancy is now removed, all 
metals, as well as other stores (with the exceptions 
mentioned in Article 11th) are to be supplied, from the 
Hon’ble Company’s Ware-Houses. 

Fourth. Article 9th provides for the blaster Builds 
eFs being allowed to draw from the Company’s Stores, 
and to be used exclusively in their Work, the Tools 
therein mentioned — this is conformably to the system 
of 1805. 

Fifth. By Article 11th it is proposed, that the 
Master Builder shall supply, besides Timber, and 
Blank (according to the existing Agreement) Blocks 
aud Spars, when not in the Hon’ble Company’s Stores^ 
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and also at the market pricesof theday, certairf Articles, 
which are enumerated, composed of Wood, and Iron, 
which more a|3propriately belong to his department, of 
the quality of which the 2d Surveyor, to be stationed 
at Kidderpore, will be able fitly to judge, and the sup- 
ply of these Articles by the Master Builder^ preierably 
to his obtaining them, on an Indent from the luqmrt 
Ware-House Keeper, will induce a considerable suv- 
inix of time. 

Sixth. By Article 12th, the mode of supplying F unds 
to the Master Builder is proposed to be altere J. Ac- 
cording to the former agreement, a credit was allow- 
ed him on the General Treasury, to the amount of 
Su. Rs. 20,000 to be drawn by him in Sums, us required 
— but as he had to pay the Import Ware-House Keep- 
er, loi all the Stores wherewith he was supplied by 
that Oiheer, and sometimes to a large amount, at one 
time, we, in so fluctuating a state of things, nevei' knew 
how the account stood between them, nor what propor- 
tion of the sum of 20,000 lls. was actually at tlie Mas- 
ter Builder s command. The better will be, we con- 
ceive, the one now in contemplation, viz. that onc-third 
ot'the ..aount of the Master Builder^ s Estimates shall 
be advanced to him, on their being approved, by the 
Board. This proportion of advance will suffice to cover 
the Master Builder s owiliXy for Timber, Plank, and 
other Articles to be supplied by him, agreeably to Article 
11th, and for the charges of Workmanship— the Import 
Ware-House Keeper and Naval Store Keeper debit- 
ing the Master Builder for the value of all Stores sup- 
plied by them to that Officer, and he giving a corres- 
ponding Credit for the same in the Hon’ble Company’s 
Quick Stock.— According to the present mode of con- 
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ducting the businesp, Money is drawn from the Treasury 
by the Master Builder^ to be paid by liim, to die liiw 
port Ware House Keeper, to be by him remitted back 
to the Treasury, which appears to involve a useless mul-^ 
tiplication of trouble. 

Seventh. Article 13th differs from Article 12th of 
the former agreement, in as much as the Stores sup} lied to 
the Master Builder^ by tlie Import Ware House Kee})er 
and Naval Store Keeper, are not to be j^aid for, by the 
former Officer, and the advance to be made to liim by 
Article lOtli differs from the mode directed by Article 
11th of the former a<ireement. 

Eighth, Article llth corresponds witli Article 13th 
of the former agreement, excejiiing that the 2nd Survey- 
or stationed at Kidderpore, is required to be theSiqierin- 
tending Officer, by whom the check book is to be kept. 

Ninth, Article 15th specifies the fixed prices at 
which tlie 1st and 2d Class of Boats for the Pilot 
Schooners are to be supplied by the Master Builder 
agreeably to the Contract with him, these points being 
left indefinite by Article 11th of the Ibriner agreement. 

Tenth. Article 1 7th is a new one, requisite iii con- 
sequence of the })rop()sed ehange of System, and to cor- 
respond with that of 1805 — Aecurding to the present 
{he Master Builder holds no Quick, or Dead 
Stock on account of the Com|)any, 

16. We beg leave to observe that the foregoing pro- 
posed Articles of Agreement, have been shewn to the 
Master Builder who is willing to act upon them. 

17. Enclosure No. 3 contains the Rules, and Rcira- 
lations we would recommend, to be adopted for the 
guidance of the Master Builder in conducting the 
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diilios of his Office, and we proceed to exhibit a Com- 
panion of Lhein, with tlie Rules and Regulations now in 
force, and to point out in what respects they difler from 
cacli other. 

First. Article 1 of the last mentioned, provides that 
the Master liitildtr is on no account, without the previous 
sanction of the Marine Board, toexecut(‘ any rejndrs, to 
any descrijition of Vessels, belonging to the Ilon’ble 
Company’s Marine, or State Establishments. But the 
Master Attendant has recommended, that the Master 
liuHdcr may be authorized to execute, without refe> 
ence to the Mai ine Board, upon his (the Master Attend- 
ant^js) requisition on Indent, Repairs absolutely necessar- 
ry, and n'quiiing to be done, without d(day, to an esti- 
mate amount not exceeding 500 Rupees. Much delay 
lias been experienced, and detriment to the Public Ser- 
vice, by Iritiing repairs of’ this nature b^mig suspended 
inuil the Estimates for the execution of them, could be 
regularlv fnissed. We concur therefore, with the 
Master Attendant, on the expediency ofudojUing such a 
Rule, reducing however, the limit of (‘Xpenditure from 
500 to 500 Rupees. I’he requisition ol tlie Master Attend- 
ant sU ing, that the repairs are absolutely necessary, and 
retpiire to l)e done without delay, and bearing on it, the 
(\u'tiiica(es of one of the Surveyors, and of one of’ the 
Assistants to the Master Attendant, to the same ellect, 
will in our opinion be ample security against any abu e 
of diis concession. Articles 1st and 2d provide for this 
object. 

Second. Article 3d provides more efficiently for tlic 
pro})er Survey of Vessels, and other descri])tlon of work 
requiring re])alr, than Article 2d of the existing rules. 
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Third: Article 7tli provides for tlic more effectual 
Survey of Works when Completed^ than Article 7th of 
the existing rules. 

Fourth. By Article 8th (former part) certificates are 
to be furnished by the 1st and 2d Surveyors, instead of 
the former, and the Master Attendant. The 2d Surveyor, 
under whose Superintendence, the Woik is to be con- 
ducted at Kidderpore, being the proper Officer to certify 
as to the Correspondence of the Work done, with the 
Work described in the Bill, rather than the Master At- 
tendant. 

Fifth. Article corresponds with the same Article in 
the existing Regulations, excepting that the transmis- 
sion of the Estimate by the Master Attendant, to the 
Naval Store Keeper, is disj>ensed with, as unnecessary, 
and being a useless consumption of Time. 

Sixth. Article provides for the delivery to the 1st 
Surveyor in the Marine Department, at the beginning of 
every Quarter, by the Master Builder of a Statement 
under his signature, of the Market prices of I'imbcr, and 
Plank of every description — this is made confonnably 
to the directions of Government, contained in Mr. Chief 
Secretary Rickett’s letter of the llth of May 1816, 
whereby Article 10th of the existing rules was modified. 

We are, &c. 

(Signed) GEORGE CHESTER, 

„ HENRY SARGENT. 

Marine Board, > 

The 2Sth February/ 1821. > 
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Extract from a Letter from the Marine Board 
to Government^ dated bth July^ 1826. 

N. B. — The 20th para, of this Letter is referred to at pa^e 
25^ but as the whole of ib as regards the Mader Builder's de- 
partment is of importance, it is given here entire. 

Pajia. 10. We now beg to solicit the attention of 
your Lordship, to the proposed modification in the De- 
partment of the blaster Builder. 

IL The most clficicnt System would certainly be 
for the Government to have a Dock Yard, and com- 
plete Establishment oi' their own^ as they have at Bom- 
bay, and as was originally intended to have been the 
case here. — Indeed such an Establishment was once in 
existence on the scite of the Present Bankshall, but the 
wan I ^.f'l'oom, and the iiu-n'nsintr size of the Government 
business rendered it necessary to remove the Government 
work to Kidderpore, where it was carried on by 
the J/a^fer Builder Mr. Waddell, as a Government 
Yard, the Builder receiving rent for the Premises, 
which were his own property, and being allowed every 
charge for the Establishment, together with a salary 
for him<^elf, and a commission of 10 per Cent., on the 
amount of works done, Government finding the necess:- 
ry Tools, In fact the Business seems to have been 
conducted much on the same footing as the Gun-cairi- 
age Agency at Cossipore, and other Military Establish- 
ments of the period, of a similar kind. 

12. Since that period, the Military Agencies have 
undergone a great change. — The Superintendants re- 
ceive a salary only, instead of a salary, and Commission, 
The Premises are the Property of Government, and the 
Tools supplied by them. — These Superintendmits aio 
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visually Officers in the Army, having of course their 
other allowances, together with the prospect of rising 
in Rank, and consequent emolument. 

13. The Department of the Master Builder has 
likewise undergone various modifications, but the sys- 
tem on which it is at present carried on, appears to us 
complicated, and inconsistent. The Master Builder 
receives a trifling Personal salary, and certain allow- 
ances Amounting in the whole to Sa. Rs. 670 per Men- 
sem*, and he receives a Commission of 10 per Cent, on 
all Government works executed by him. 

14. The Grant in this manner to the Master 
Builder of a monthly Salary, and the allowance to him 
of a monthly Establisliment, we consider very objection- 
able in principle, since it may happen, that for months 
he will have no public works at all in hand, when he 
consequently is on the receipt of a Salary, without a 
return. — By a reference to the abstract of the Govern- 
ment Bills during the last 20 years, herewith transmit- 
ted it will beseen, that this was actually the case during 
the Official year 1822-23 during which, the Master 
Builder received as Salary, and Establishment Sa. Rs. 
8,040, while the ten per Cent. Commission only yielded 
him for old, and new works 16,1 19..1S..0; again should 
he be employed the whole year round, on work just suf- 
ficient to keep his authorized Establishment employed 

* Master Builder, Sa. Rs. 250 
1 European Carpenter . . 150 

Writers 60 

Sircars . . , . . . 60 

Ground and Godown rent 150 


Sa. Rs. 670 
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and consequently reap no advantage from tlie allow- 
ance, except his present Salary of Sicca Rupees 250 per 
Mensem, his charge of 10 per Cent, (half the amount 
invariably charged by other Builders^) together with 
this trihing Salary, can scarcely be considered a fair re- 
muneration, for his skill and labour, and for the use of 
his Premises Tools, &c. &c. &c. Under the present 
sy stein therefore, in no case can it be considered, that 
the Master Builder's duties, and remuneration, have 
that relation to each other, w^hich ought to exist in all 
public Olhces* 

19. We are unaware of any good reason, why the 
Master Builder should not receive the same remunera- 
tion for his Labor, Skill, and Exertions, as all other 
Build er's do for their’s. — It may be urged, that the 
quantity of Government Business, which is secured to 
the Master Builder^ should enable him to do it at a less 
rate, than casual Jobs can be executed for, and to a cer - 
tain extent this may be admitted, but it should be re- 
membered that to enable him to do the occasional hea- 
vy business of Governirl^nt, he must at all times main- 
tain a large, and expensive Establishment, and incur 
very many and great expenses, which he would not do, 
merely as a Private Builder and that the Government 
have in him a respectable, and intelligent Individual, 
always at their command, for references on various im- 
portant subjects, connected with the Public Interests.— - 
Thus during the war, up to the period of the discontinu- 
ance of the embarkation of Troops for Rangoan, and 
Arracan, Mr, Kyd gave his attendance to the embarka- 
tion Committee daily, for the purpose of furthering the 
Public Service, a matter certainly not relating to his 
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Contract with Government ; And in like manner — in 
December last, he repaired to Edmonstone Island, for 
the purpose of reporting upon the feasibility of erecting 
a Bungalow there, which service, wholly unconnected 
with his Duties as Master Builder^ he performed mere- 
ly on the receipt of the usual Batta^ which he received 
on proceeding down the River in the execution of those 
Duties. The quantity of Government work moreover is 
not uniform, and in cases where the required repairs 
are small in amount (which most frequently happens^ 
Government, having but very few occasions to repair ei- 
ther large Vessels, or extensive damages.) The per- 
centage does not cover the actual expenses of the 
Master Builder . — ^We beg to transmit a Sketch (the 
correctness of which may be depended upon) of the ad- 
vantages derived to the Master Builder^ both by his 
Commission, of 10 per Cent, and by his Salary for the 
last 20 years, from the Public works, intrusted to him 
which appear to us to be extremely sinall^ and to be 
scarcely more than equavalent to the simple benefit, that 
has resulted from our having him as a Public Officer to 
consult with, on different points of a professional nature. 

20. It will be seen that the average annual receipts 
of the Master Builder^ on account of Commission, and 
Salary for the last twenty years, amount to Sa. Rs. 22,400 
S..2..or 1866.. 10.. 11 per mensem.* The premises are 
the Property of Mr. Kyd^ but we feel sure, that they could 


♦ 10 per Cent new work, Sa. Rs 5,875..14.8i 

10 per Cent old work 8,997.. 9.. 2f 

Average Salary 7,2^..11.. 5 


12) 22,400.. 3.. 2 
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not be rented at a less rate than Sa. Rs. 1500 per mensem 
and the Establishment, European, and Native must be 
proportionately large. It is true that these Premises, 
and this Establishment, are also occupied with private 
Works, but they are especially devoted to those of the 
Government, and considered to be always at their com- 
mand, and indeed through the Public Spirit of Mr. Kyd, 
they are to all intents, and purposes as available, to the 
Public Service, on all occasions, as if they were the actual 
property of the Company. Small, however, has been the 
remuneration of the Master Builder. During the last 20 
twenty years it is evident, that even if the New Works, 
were continued to Mr. Kyd, there is little prospect of 
future years ever averaging the amount of the past, but 
by cle;»riving Mr. Kyd of the New Works, and throwing 
them open to Competition, a measure by which the Go- 
vernment ensure their being executed at the most mode- 
rate terms, his remuneration will be reduced one third, 
asregards his per-centage. To make up for this, as well as 
from a principle of common equity, we recommend the 
abolition of the Salary, and Establishment, and the sub- 
stitution of a percentage of 20 instead of 10 per cent. 

21. Nor do we apprehend, that any expense will 
thereby accrue to Government, such as at least, as will not 
be counterbalanced from the New Works being executed 
on open competition, independent of the advantages to be 
derived practically in the execution of repaii*s. The 
average rate of 10 per cent Commission on the whole 
Works, for the last 20 years is Sa. Rs. 8997..3..8, per 
annum, and the present amount of annual Salary, and 
Establishment is Sa. Rs. 8,040 making total of Sa. Rs. 
17037-3— 8. Had Mr. Kyd during this period received 
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Mper cent, instead of 10 per cent, on the Old Works 
alone, without his Salary and Establishment, his receipts 
would have amounted to Sa. Rs. 17,995..0..4:* a difler- 
ence of about 80 rupees per mensem, in his favor, while 
the anomalous, and incongruous system of Salary, Es- 
tablishment, and Commission would have been done 
away with, and the whole duties, conducted with simpli- 
city, energy, and dispatch. 

22. We have thus exhibited the result, which would 
have been produced by the System, we now recommend, 
on an average of the last 20 years, of course omitting the 
immediately previous year. The accounts of which are 
not yet made up, and we now place before your Lord- 
ship’s view, the result of the averages of the last three 
years, during two of which, the Old Works, had inconse- 
quence of the war, been very large. The average yearly 
rate of Commission on Old Works, for the three years, from 
1822, 23 to 24, 23 is Sicca Rupees 9,431. .3..4. to which 
being added the Salary, and Establishment, viz. Sa. Rs. 
8040. The whole amounts to Sa. Rs. 17471.. 3..4. 
while 20 per cent on the Old Works, would have yielded 

* Per Annum Average rate of Commission on old work for 20 
years as 10 per Cent 8,997.. 3.. 8 

Annual Salary 8,040.. 0.. 0 

Sa. Rs. 17,037.. 2.. 8 

Average rate of Commission on old work at 20 
per Cent Sa. Rs. 17,995.. 0.. 4 

8,997 3 8 & 2 

957..12.. 8 


Amount difference 
Monthly ditto. . . . 


79..13.. 0 
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Sicca Rupees 18,862..6..8, making a difference of Sa* Rs* 
1,591..3..4. or of Sa Rs. 115.. 14.. 8 per mensem.’*^ 

27. Nor can we close this address, without bearing 
testimony to the unwearied devotion, to the public 
service of Mr. Kyd, during the whole period of our 
official acquaintance with him: Mr. Kyd has been 
employed under Cj()\ eminent, during the course of the 
last twenty-Hve years — twenty of which have passed 
by him, in the capacity of Jl/usier Builder^ and five of 
that time, of assistant in the same office ; And when 
we advert to his length of service, and the ample 
testimonials of approbation, which he has received 
from the Court of Directors, the Supreme Government, 
and thM Board, and to the notoriety of the little 
advantage, that he has derived from the Government 
works, we trust that we shall not be considered as ex- 
ceeding what is reasonable, if we venture to recommend, 
besides the augmentation of per-centage, as above sug- 
gested, that Mr. Kyd may as a special indulgence (to 
be considered exclusively personal to himself) be allow- 
ed to draw the allowance of 250 Rs. per uieusem, under 
the new arraugeiueiils. 

^ Average of old work for the last 3 years at 10 
per Cent . Sa. Rs. 9,431-* 3.. 4 

Ditto ditto at 20 per Cent 18>862.. 6.. 8 

Amount of Salary and 10 per Cent, on old 
works for the three years. 17,471.. 3.. 4 

12) 1,391.. 3.. 4 


115..14.. 8 
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Extract of a letter from Government to the Ma* 
vine Boards dated 20th July^ 1826. 

5. When the Hon’ble the Court of Directors sanc- 
tioned the revised Rules relative to the office of Master 
Biiilderyiliey inixmtiiedy that they should have preferred 
the Grant of a fixed salary, to that officer. There is 
also in the opinion of the Governor General in council 
an obvious objection to the principle of paying for any 
public work, by a commission, on the amount disbursed. 
It would be desirable consequently if practicable, on 
the present occasion of revision, to meet the Sentiments 
of the Honourable Court on the above point, and I am 
directed to request that you will state, whether in your 
Judgement, the sum "of 2000 Rs. per mensem, would be 
an adequate salary for Mr. Kyd, instead of the Com- 
mission proposed by you, on his disbursements. 

Extract of a Letter from the Marine Board to 
Governmemt^ datedlth August^ 1826. 

6. As regards the proposition of allowing the Master 
Builder a Salary of Sa. Rs. 2000 per mensem, in lieu 
of Commission, and other advantages, we find a diffi- 
culty under the existing System (we allude to the Dock 
being the private property of the Builder) in calculating 
with any degree of accuracy, what would be an equit- 
able remuneration. In fact we have no fixed data on 
which to calculate the amount, other than taking an 
average of his work, for a certain number of years, and 
proportioning the salary, to the Commission received. 

7. But it is obvious, that this altho’ it might secure 
to the Master Builder an equal amount of profit, during 
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a certain term of years, yet it would by no means secure 
his being remunerated, in proportion to his labor, and 
his skill — moreover we confess that we cannot but ap- 
prehend, that the principle of duty being placed in oppo» 
sition to Interest, would by such a measure be introdu- 
ced, since it would render the Master Builder alto- 
gether indifferent to the Execution of the Government 
work, and make him much more eager after that of pri- 
vate Individuals, than he is at present, or would be, un- 
der the System of commission. 

8. In respect to the objection adverted to, in the 5th 
paragraph to the plan of paying* for any public work 
by a Commission on the amount disbursed, we beg to 
observe lirst, that there is every possible check on the 
Disbursements, the prices of different Articles being fixed 
Quarterly, and the whole being subjected to the rigid 
scrutiny of the Surveyors, and our Board — But what 
we think should be especially considered is, that how- 
ever advantageous a fixed salary, provided it was on a 
scale proportionate to the emolument derived from Com- 
mission, might be to the Individual, from the certainty 
of his receipt, whether he exerts himself duly or not, 
yet it will be found to hold out no prospect of‘ equal ad- 
vantage to the Government, who would lose the best sc- 
curity they can have for the Zealous exertion of his skill, 
Judgement, and ability, while the difficulty of substan- 
tiating such a degree of negligence, as would subject 
him to loss of situation, is too obvious to require notice. 

We apprehend that no Individual would prefer a 
monthly salary however large, to the emoluments propor- 
tioned to his exertions, and this we have ascertained to 
be the feeling of the present Master Builder^ who 
would not consider it at all worth his while to undertake 
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the Government business at the proposed salary, which 
tho’ apparently laj^e, would^ when the Deductions con* 
sequent on his Expences^for ht$ Premises, and Establish* 
nient are made, leave him, but a very small remunera** 
tion for Iris skill, and labour- 

10 We should hope under all these circumstances 
that Government will not object to his being lemuneraU 
ed in tlie way that we have already proposed. 


Extract of a JLetteb from Government, to the 
Marine Uoard,dated the 2lst September, 1826. 

9d Under these circumstances the Right Hon'ble 
the Vice Presidant in Council, is induced to revert to the 
change of system, in the Master Builder's Department 
and die mode of remuneration* to that Officer, proposed 
by your Roard, in your Letter of the 5 th of July. 


Extract of a Letter from Government to the 
Marine Board, dated the \llh of October, 1827. 

2d In consideration of the strong recommendation 
submitted in your former Letter dated 4th September, 
1826, and repeated in the one now under acknowledge- 
ment, as well as with advertence to the frequent occasi- 
ons, on which the Master Builder is required to give 
theaid of hi» professional advice and opinion on matters 
connected with the public Service. His Lordship in 
Council has been pleased to assign to Mr. Kyd a person- 
al allowance of 250 rupees per to take effect 

from the 1st Proximo# 
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Frxjycr. ConrnfiTtEE^s report 
ftferred to ai pmgis 24 

Pant. 47. The que55tion as to the best mode of piro- 
viding for theexeciition of repairs, hastindergorie, mthtite 
investigation by us ; The system of paying by a com- 
mission, upon the outlay, which now prevails, is certain* 
ly liable to objection, in as much as it renders it the in- 
terest of the builder, to make the repairs as expensive as 
possible, bat it is the plan followed by the Merchants 
and Ships owners, and on the the whole, seems to be the 
the best, which the custom of the place, and circumstan- 
ces, admit of. 

48. There is clearly an advantage in having an 
Establishrhent at Command, to which Vessels may be 
sent as soon as they come up to town : To advertize for 
tenders on all occasions, where small repairs may be re- 
quired, would be productive of great delay, and proba- 
bly be attended with little, if any dimunition of ex- 
pence ; and as in cases where serious injury has been sus- 
tained there is great difficulty in forming a judgment, as 
to the the extent of the requisite repair, until the Vessel 
has been p^'t into Dock, and stripped, it is probably from 
this cause, that the Contract System has been so little 
practised. The Vessel once in dock and stripped, it is 
too late to enter into engagements with another Esta- 
blishment; and where the probable expense of the 
undertaking is doubtful, it is natural to suppose that 
the terms would not likely be in favour of the owner. 

49 Mr* Seppings the Surveyor, and Mr. Greenlaw 
the Secretary of the marine Board, have suggessted the 
establishment of a Government Dock, but we are convin- 
ced that this would not prove an economical arrange- 
ment. The professional abilities of the present Master 
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Builder, and the very superior manner in which his work 
is executed, is acknowledged by every one. We have 
not found it proved that his charges are higher, than 
those of other Builders; Tho’ as we shall presently notice 
more fully, the close inspection^ and minute interference 
of the Survey Department, occasioning delay and ex* 
pense,that would otherwise be avoided, the repair of the 
Government Vessels has cost more than that of private 
Ships, and under all the circumstances of the case, we 
think it will be best for Government, to continue to avail 
themselves of his services^ 

50 Should this course be resolved upon, it remains to 
to be considered under what Superintendence, the work 
is to be executed, and the expense checked, on the part 
of Goveniment. Formerly this duty was performed by 
the officers of the Master Attendant’s Dcpai tment, and 
the officers of theVessel: but in March 1816 a sepemte 
Establishment was foniied for the purpose, consisting of a 
Surveyor and an assistant, whose Salaries with the char- 
ges for the establishment, boats &c. attached to them, 
amount to Rs. 20,028, per annum^, 

51 It seems to be more than doubtful, whether this 
change has been advantageous. — If it has introduced 
more appearance of Syst^n, and control, it has also, by 
deviding authority, and multiplying forms, intei’ftrencc, 
and correspondence, been attended with much unneces- 
sary delay in the execution of repairs; and to cause delay 


^ Surveyor 1,000 

Deputy ditto 500 

idarfc 50 

2 Peons 10 

Stationery 25 


2 Bauleah^ No. 46 and 38. . . . M 

Total 1669 
20,028 
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ia in fact to increase expence. Under the old plan, •wlien 
the nature of the work to be done, iiad been ascertained, 
it was left to the master Builder, to prepare materials for 
the different parts, and to regulate the order, in which 
they were to be undertaken. At present no discretion is 
left to him in this respect, it rests with the Surveyor, not 
merely to point out, what is to be done daily, but also 
to prescribe the dimensions of the wood, that is to be 
used — nothing can be undertaken without his orders, 
and if any unforeseen difliculties arise in executing his 
directions ; if it is found lequisite to remove one or two 
feet of plank, more than he supposed to be necessary, 
the work must be delayed, until he can attend, and of 
course the services of the party of workmen alloted to 
it, are in the meantime lost. 

52 The bad consequences of this system have been 
forcibly represented to us, in the course of our inquiries, 
by professional persons, whose opinion are entitled to 
great weight ; but it seems hardly to require a know- 
ledge of ship building, to understand, that when the 
Builder is acquainted with his business, it cannot be 
for the interest of Government, to prevent him from ex- 
ercising his own judgement, and adopting his means to 
the end in view. In this line as in all others, much time 
and expense may be saved by a Systematic and judici- 
ous application of the means within reach, but this ad* 
vantage is now lost, both to Government and the Build- 
er. In the case for instance of the Ernaad which had 
been docked, and reported upon on the 25th December 
1826, the instructions to Mr. Kyd were given at 24 dif- 
ferent periods, extending to the end of April 1827. In 
point of professional knowledge Mr, Kyd is admitted by 
every one to be without a rival at this place, and it is 
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absurd that Government should deprive themselves of 
the benefit of his Sciencef, itird Experience, by making 
every act subject to the direction of another. 

53 It has been said, that Mr. Kyd cannot always be 
in the Dock Yard, and that his people may in his ab* 
sence execute the work badly, or add unnecessarily to 
its cost, by cutting up large wood, when small, arid less 
expaisive pieces, would answer equally well. But neither 
is the Surveyor always on the spot, he only attends 
occasionally, he directs what is to be done, and inspects 
it when finished ; and his assistant Superintends the ex- 
ecution. In point of fact therefore, so far as professional 
assistance is concerned, the Government only I'cceive 
from lum, what Mr. Kyd is paid to afford. There can- 
not be a doubt, that the mere business of seeing, that the 
materials are good, and adapted to the purpose, and that 
tlie Carpenters, and Coolies are not idle, might with safe- 
ty be intrusted to the Commander, and OBlcers of the 
Vessel, as is the case in the Merchant Service, where the 
outlay must be beyond all comparison greater, and 
where the opinion of a Surveyor is considered necessary 
only to ascertain the extent of the damage sustained, 
and the sufficiency of the work, when completed. The 
Pilots we have seen all complain of the time lost in un- 
necessary forms, and references, before repairs can be 
coniinenced on, and the interference of the Surveyora 
while they are in progress. 

54 There can be no difficulty in ascertaining the 
Market price of timber, and other Articles periodically, 
and the coiUrolling authority therefore, will always 
have the means of preventing any excess of charge in 
that respect. We think then, that the present Establish- 
ment of Surveyors should cease, and that Government 
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should employ a person on the same and in the 

same way as the Merchants — Mr, Shippings himself vve 
may here remark, is permitted to be Surveyor to private 
Establishments, as well as to the Government. 

55 But although all repairs or what is technically 
called, ‘^old work” should be performed by the Masfer 
Jiuildtr^ the construction of new Vessels, unless — built 
in the Company’s Yard at Bombay, and new Buoys, &c- 
Should be open to competition, and Mr. Kjd sliould 
not in such case have any preference. The present 
custom of allowing him to defer his tenders until he has 
ascertained the nature oi* those made by others is unfair, 
imd is calculated to create jealousy and might prevent 

people fioin coming forward at alL* 

* 

Lord Brnt ink's Minute. 

From Statements furnished tome, by Mr. Seppings 
which have been circulated, it appears, that the charges 
fbr repairs executed by Mr. Kyd, from the month of 
November J826, to March being a period of 29 

months amount to Rupees 5,82,374— giving an average 
of Rupee® 20,082 per mensem, and it appears to me, that 
we should have some control in the matter of so lieavy 
an expenditure, beyond the builder’s own Statements of 
work done, and his Bills for the payment ; and 1 therefore 
entertain considerable doubts, whether the abolition of 
the office of Surveyor is expedient, 

I cannot indeed conceive any system, so open to cx- 
pence, and overcharge, as that of paying the Builder by a 
commission on his work — If the Government supplied 
the material, and the Builder was employed only tocon« 

^ By no means the fact how the Committee Stumbled upon the 
absuK^ity I cauiiot conceive. 

J. 
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vert it^ a commission on the work might with vigilant 
superintendence, prove economical, but such a plan i 9 
I believe impracticable — Much of what is connected 
with shipwright work, is capable of that strict delinea- 
tion, that admits of contracts being entered into, though, 
Hs observed by the Committee, in cases where serious 
injury has been sustained, there is a difficulty in forming 
a judgment, as to the extent of the requisite repairs, un- 
til the Vessel shall have been put into Dock, and exa- 
mined. — As much however of old work, as is capable 
of being distinctly specified, should be performed by con- 
tract, and I understand that the undermentioned des- 
criptions of repairs, are easily delineated with sufficient 
precision to admit of Tenders being invited. 

Charge for docking including every possible charge 
such as shoreing — ^wedging — pumping the dock out, rope, 
for hanging shores &c. 

o o 

Hire of dock, for one or more springs 
Stripping of old Copper, per leet 
Caulking bottom^Bexmds, do, do, do. 

Stripping off' slieathing, do, do, do, 

Caulking keel seam, including shoring, do, do, do. 
Caulking tops, decks, andliglit work, do, do, do. 

New sheathing, various thicknesses described, in. 

eluding nailing, trimming complete, per feet 
Putting on new copper complete (Governmen t 

finding the cop[)er) per feet. 

Timber of kinds, which are in general \ise — price of 
Iron work according to kinds, stocking anchors, per 
Cwt., Boats of all kinds. 

Masts — Spars, &c. 

and this, system, if estaJ)lishcd, appears to require the 
supervision of an able, and experienced Surveyor. 


o 
D- 


3 

Ci- 


a> 
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The now work that is executed on account of Govern- 
ment, is also very considerable^ and without a Surveyor, 
Government will he at the mercy of the parties contract- 
in;r ibi it. Tlie preparation of Drawings of such wOrk, 
with the specifications Of it, which are necessary to ad- 
mit of its being put up to contract, is a duty which is 
performed by the Surveyor, who has moreover to exa- 
mine, and repor t on all Sljips, that may be tendered for 
freight, on the public account — and 1 confess that I do 
not unders land, how the performance of these several du- 
ties is to be provided for, unless l)y keeping u]) the situa- 
tion of Surveyor. It is possible, liowever, that the Es- 
tablishment may not be required, to be maintained in its 
present footing, but this {mint will, df course, be consi- 
dered by the Committee, when they again enter on an 
examinalioi. of this subject. 

In the observations I have made, it may be proper to 
add, that rio disparagement is intended to Mr. Kyd. — 
Far from it. Oftli at Gonllemairs talents, I entertain 
a high opinion, and I have always iindcrslood, that he 
turns out substantial work, but we have to deal with 
Svstems, not with individuals, and we have no security 
for Mr. Kyd, being either su{)erior, to the generality of 
mankind, with regard to self interest, nor for our having 
his Services, beyond the average duration of life. 

There may be matters in some of the foregoing Re- 
marks, that are more pro{>erly cognizable by the control- 
ing Marine Authorities, tlianthe Finance Committee^ but 
as they have mostly been alluded to by the Committee in 
their re[)ort, and as the j)oults, \imler discussion may be 
eiKinired into, at the same time, I am desirous that they 
should all be referreci, for the consideration, and report 
of the Body, 

(Signed) W. C* BENTINCK. 

Ocloher 28, 1829. 
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Cast Jntiian Committee* 


Messrs. E. Barnfi»ld*, W. Byrn, W. Dacostx, 
P. D'Mello, J. L. HfiATLYf, A. Imlach, H. Martindejll, 
C. REEDt, J. W. Ricketts, W. Sturmer, and G. Wods- 

WORTH. 


Secretary, — Mr. J. W. Ricketts!. 

1^^^ Messrs. W. Byrn, J. W. Ricketts', and W. Sturmkr 
are duly authorized to sign, in an associated capa- 
city, all receipts for donations to the ExVst Indians* 
Petition Fund ; which done, they are made over 
to Mr. W. D ACOSTA for recovery of the sums sub- 
scribed. All collections are lodged in the Bank of 
Hindostan. 

* Lately gone to England. 

t These two Members have voluntarily seceded from the Committee. 

X Mr. W. Sturmer has been appointed to officiate as Secretary, during Mr. 

Ricketts's absence on deputation to England. 



REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


CONNECTED WITH 

Cj)e Cast Jutrians’ ^^etitton 

TO 

iPAaaiLaAmiBxi5?o 


At this interesting stage of our work^ when the Agent 
fonnally deputed with the East Indians’ Petition to Par- 
lianuMit, is about to take his departure for England, it be- 
ll jves the Ea^t Indian Comniittce intrusted with the nia- 
nagi inent of atluirs,to lay before their constituents, and also 
h lore the numerous subscribers, whose kind liberality has 
lu‘l[)('d so m crially swell the amount of the funds rais« 
ed on this oeeasitm, a brief review of their proceedings 
from the eonimeiicejnent up to the present period. 

It will be in the recollection of some, that a private sub- 
scription was set on foot in the month of January 1822% 
in order to defray the expenses incident to an appeal made 
t ) the King in Council by Mr. Charles Reed, in consequence 
of a certain decision of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, in 
a case iii whicli he was individually concerned,— a deci- 
sion by whicli a largi^ class of East Indians were unequi- 
vocally atyudged as not coming under the denomination 

* Fi>r an alphabetical fiat of subscribers, vide Appendix No. 1. The whole 
amount raised on this occasion, has been appropriated to Mr. Reed’s appeal 
case. 
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of British subjects/' in the strict technical sense of the 
term^ and consequently as disqualified from jiarticipating 
in all the legal rights conferred upon that class of the com- 
munity by the constitution of King’s courts in India. 

It was doubtless thought at the time, that a direct ap- 
peal to such a quarter was admirably calculated to accom- 
plish a public object of great importance, by putting the 
question to the test of a formal decision by the highest 
judicial authority in England ; but, upon a reference to 
Messrs. Collett, Wimburn, and Collett, three eminentSolici- 
tors in London, who were professionally engaged to trans 
act this business, tliey gave it as their deliberate advice, 
among other things, that, if we sought a general redress of 
civil disabilities and grievances, we should at once bring 
our case of hardship in a tangible shape under the promi- 
nent notice of the British legislature. 

Guided by this advice, Mr. Reed n as led to convene a 
General Meeting at Mr. G. VVodsworth’s house on the 18th 
November 1825, preparatory to further steps being taken 
in the matter ; and the result was, (Mr. W. Dacosta in the 
chair,) that a Committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. W. Dacosta, J. L, Hcatly, A. Imlach, H. Martin- 
dell, C. Reed, J. W. Ricketts, and G. Wodsworth, for the 
purpose of framing the draft of a Petition (o Parliament, 
on the subject of our grievances. Mr. Ricketts, a Mem- 
ber of the Committee, was also appointed to officiate as 
their Secretary. 

After much labour and research in collecting authentic 
materials for our purpose, the draft of a Petition was ac- 
cordingly prepared by the Committee, and submitted to 
the consideration of a second Meeting convened at the 
place above mentioned, on the 11th February 1826. On 
this occasion, (Mr. W. Dacosta in the chair,) it was unani- 
mously resolved, that the document should lie at Mr. A. 



jmlacli's house^ No. 40, Cossitollah, for the perusal and ob- 
servations of all who might feel interested in the matter ; 
and that another Meeting should be held at that place, on 
th(' 28tl» of the same month, to take into consideration such 
observations as might be intermediately made.'' It was 
further resolved, that a fresh subscription should be raised, 
to meet the probable expense connected with the presen- 
tation of our P<itition to Parliament*. 

In accordance with the Resolution, as above quoted, a 
(General Meeting was held at Mr. Iinlach’s house on the 
28th February ; and the draft of tlie Petition having once 
more been read, accompanied by a few written observa- 
tiotis from one or two (juarters, (Mr. Imlach in the chair,) 
it was iinauiniously resolved, ‘‘that tlu‘ document should be 
put into professional hands, for ihv purpose of undergoing 
such legal revision as might be necessary ; and that it 
should then be engrossed, signed, and sent to its proper 
(l(‘stination." 

The requisite preliminaries having been adjusted, the 
draft of tlie Petition was accordingly made over to a gen- 
rlenian of eminence at the Calcutta barf, on ihv 28tb of 
the following month, accompanied by a fee of 40 Cold 
Moliurs, or Sa. Rs. 640 ; with whom it remained until the 
21th Mav Ih27. After repeale<l interviews aiul applications 
on the sulqect, it was at last put beyond all doubt, (hat Ins 
(Uher professional avocations Avere such as to preclude 
tlie possibility of his allotting the necessary portion of time 
and attention to the matter ; and it was, upon due consi« 
tleration, judged advisable to alter the arrangement, and 
transfer the document to other hands. Under these cir-- 

* For an alphabetical list of subscribers, vide Appendix No. 11. 

t Motive.*! of delicacy forbid, under the circunistuiices of the ease, the pro- 
minent mention of names, where othrrs are concerned. It may perhaps be suffi- 
cient simply to state the facts ; but, so far as reprds tkanselvcs, the Committee 
have felt it their duty to waive all scruples of tliis sort 
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cumstances^ another gentleman of the bar was chose n as a 
successor in the undertaking; and the draft of the Ikti- 
tion, together with the fee of 40 Gold Moluii*'^, as return- 
ed by the former, was accordingly made ovt r to him on 
the 28th of the same month. 

Here the document remained until the 0th l)ecend)er 
1828, wdien it was received back in a revised and modilied 
form ; but the Committee, still anxious to secure for it all 
that might be gained by a co-operation of talents, deemed 
it expedient to call in the aid of a third gentleman, though 
not belonging to the legal profession, who very readily 
consented to afford his cordial assistance in tlie promotion 
of a public object of such importam'c, declining at the 
same time all idea of remuneration for his trouble. The 
draft of the Petition, as it eamc out of the hands of the 
gentleman just before alluded to, was accordingly handed 
over to him on the lOtli January last ; and it w’as returned 
to the Committee, in altogetlier a iiew^ and improved garb, 
on the 21th of the follow ing month. 

The amended draft of tlie Petition having thus finally 
come back into tlieir possession, a Meeting of the Commit- 
tee, as then constituted, w^as held on the 28th of the same 
month ; at which, the document w-as read, discussed, and 
approved, and also authori/ed to be engrossetl in du]>licare 
for both Houses of Parliament. *A vote of tlianks was at 
the same time given to the gentleman last referred to, foi- 
his able assistance in revising and new-modelling the Peti- 
tion ; and he was requested to acc(‘pt of a McCabe/s gold 
watch, bearing a suitable inscription iqiou it, w^ith a gold 
c|iain, seal, and key, as a token of consideration for liis 
trouble ; the receipt of which, he acknowledged in appro- 
priate terms. 

During the discussions of the Committee at their Meet- 
ing above adverted to, certain points botli of law and fact^ 
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as s(‘t forth in the Petition, were called in question ; and 
certain sli^rht aniendinents were also proposed. To clear 
up tiK‘S(‘ doubtful points, therefore, and to introduce these 
sui^^i^H sieii amendments upon proper grounds, necessarily 
o<‘(‘upic‘d a ^ilor^ space of time ; and the Petition, after all 
flu sc unforeseen and perhaps unavoidable delays, was at 
1< ijgth engrossed in duplicate, and sent to the Town Hall 
lor signature on the 23d March last. It was also simul- 
taneous)) ushered before the public in the several news- 
pajK'rs, eliciting remarks and observations of a different 
t(‘ndeiiey iVom their respective Ihiitois. 

Sneli were the intermediate stages of that tedious and 
care-worn process, throiigli which a document of so 
much im])ortance had to pass ; and, wdiatever may be the 
final issiu of their labours in a public cause, the Com- 
juittee feel persuaded that this circumstance alone i#, at 
least,, sufficient to demonstrate their steady and deliberate 
perseverance in a work, the toils and anxieties of which 
uere sustained only under a self-conscious nctitnde of 
purpose, by wliieh they were alike intluc need and con- 
soh'd. Ecjually })Otent, they conceive, is llie same circum- 
stance to carry conviction to every honest and reasonable 
mind, that no fair and legitimate means were left untried 
to secure every degree of efficiency in tiie accomplishment 
of the work intrusted to them. 

Tlie Petition, engrossed in duplicate, having been sent to 
tlie Town Hall, as above stated, it continued receiving daily 
accessions of signatures up to the 13th A])ril; until which 
period, there was not the most distant idea of a deputation 
with it to England. Sucli an idea was now, for the first time, 
suggested to Mr. Ricketts, in the course of conversation, by 
one friendly to the objects sought to be attained by us ; but, 
liow important and desirable soever in itself, he treated 
the suggestion at the moment as a matter quite beyond 
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the rangt^ of human probability. Upon more mature 
(lelibenition, however, he was brought to an opposite 
conclusion on tlie subject; and, waiving all personal 
considerations as regarded himself, he at once resolved to 
act up to his own convictions of imperious duty in a 
public cause. 

As Secretary to the Committee, therefore, Mr. Ricketts 
scrupled not to submit to them a proposition to that effect, 
in the customary form of a circular, under date the 15th 
April, offering himself as a candidate for the arduous and 
responsible undertaking, on the lowest terms practicable; 
viz. the defrayment of his passage-money to and from Eng- 
land, and of his bond Jide ex])enses during his stay there. 
Three Members=^ of the Committee entirely approved and 
concurred in the expediency of the measung guaranteeing 
all tlieir support towards the accomplishment of so desira- 
ble an object; whilst, on the other hand, another Membert 
doubted the competency of the Committee to act in the 
matter, proposing that a General Meeting might be con- 
vened for the purpose. A fifth Member,]: though not 
exactly siding with the former, on the score of incompc- 
tency, yet virtually supported his proposition in regard to 
the convening of a General Meeting ; observing that, if 
such a Meeting sanctioned the measure, and if sufficient 
funds were raised, nothing further could be reejuisite.'" 

Here it may be proper to mention, that, in thus offering 
his services, Mr. Ricketts voluntarily stood pledged to the 
Committee to raise, by dint of personal exertions, the ne- 
cessary funds on the occasion, so far as his own expenses 
went. Finding the majority of liis colleagues, therefore, 
/decidedly favourable to the proposed measure, whilst the 

* Messrs. W. Dacosta, H. Martindell, and G. Wodsworth. 
f Mr. J. L. Heatly. 

X Mr. C. Reed. 



minority mtit not positively against it, he lost no time in 
bestirriiighimself to redeem his pledge in that respect; and, 
whilst so engaged on the 16th April, he had an opportu- 
nity of ascertaining the sentiments of one or two gentle- 
men friendly to onr cause; influenced by which, under the 
written opinions already expressed by Messrs. Heatly and 
Reed, and with the concurrence of the Committee,he issued 
a public notice, in his capacity of Secretary, for the con- 
vention of a G('ncrai Meeting at the Town Hall, on the 
forenoon of the 20tli of the sainf- month. 

About 300 persons being a>sembied at tJic appointed time 
and place, witliout any pre-eonccrred arrangement in any 
quarter, it was moved by Mr. I\ D." Kellner, seconded by 
Mr. W\ Byrn, and unanimously carri(‘d, that Mr. J, W. 
Ricketts be requested to take the chair. After an intro- 
ductory address from the Chairman, in wbicli he detailed 
at full length the nature and importance of the busiiiess 
which had brought them together on so intcrestiug an oc- 
casion, followed by mucli discussion relntiv(' tu the expe- 
diency of deputing an Agent with our Petition to Eng- 
land, the IL'sululious below stated were unanimous]} passed 
and ado])ted in consecutive order. 

1. That, in order more eflectually to promote the ob- 
jects of our Petition to I^arliament, this Meeting' consider 
it to be a matter of lirst-rate importance, tijat some indivi- 
dual from among their own body be deputed to accompa- 
ny the Petition to England, ami tliat the individual select- 
ed for this purpose he authorized to place himself in com- 
munication with the General Committee of the Inhabitants 
of Calcutta ; in order to seek such aid and assistance in 
the matter, as they may be able to afford. 

2. I'Jiat Mr. J. W. Ricketts be chosen as our Agent 
for deputation to England on this occasion. 
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3. Thai subscriptions be raised for the formation of 
ft fund for promoting the great and important objeciscou- 
teroplatt^d by us. 

4. That, under the present vacillaney of things in re- 
spect to a suitable name for their class, this Meeting eon- 
sider it proper to recognize themselves as East Indians/* — 
a designation which, as including tlie whole body to v iiich 
they belong, they prefer above ail others. 

5. That the Lands of the Committee of East Indians, 
as now constituted, be strengthened by the accession of 
Messrs. E. Barnfield, Wale Byrn, P. D'Melio, and W. 
Stunner ; and that the Committee be authorized to ap- 
point one of their own number to ofliciate as their Secre- 
tary, during the absence of Mr. Ricketts on deputation to 
England. 

6. That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the 
gentlemen of the Town Hall Committee, for the use of the 
Town Hall on this occasion. 

7 . That the thanks of this Meeting be given to Mr, 
Ricketts, for his disinterested offer to proceed to Eng- 
land on deputation, and for his able conduct in the chair.’* 

Relative to the expediency, or inexpediency, of deputing 
a special Agent with our Petition to England, about which 
so much discussion has taken place in the ne^^ >papers, but 
ending in a clear balance of public opinion in favour of the 
measure, it would be altogether out of place for tlie Com- 
mittee, at this stage of affairs, to canvass the merits of the 
question. Suffice it to say, that the subject was not only 
openly brought forward and discussed, but also decided in 
the affirmative, at a General Meeting Reid at the Town 
Hall expressly for the purpose. The abstract question of 
a deputation with our Petition to England, was first put 
from the chair ; and, having been fairly disposed of, after 
much discussion, it was next proposed by Mr. A. G. 
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Roiissac, of the firm of Messrs. Walker, Roussac’, and Co. 
and re-echoed from different parts of the room, that Mr. 
Ricketts be selected as our Agent on the occasion. This 
was carried unanimously, without a dissenting voice. 

Hius much the Committee have felt it right to urge, in 
vindication of their proceedings against the groundless 
asj)ersions attempted to be cast upon them in a certain 
tjnart(a\ Tin y allude to the criminatory letter published 
by two of their seceding colleagues in tfic Bengal Hurkaru 
and Ciironicle of the 29th May last, the olTicial reply from 
the Committee to which appeared !o the same paper of the 
1st June. But for this deliberate attempt to mar a good 
work, on the part of those from whom a totally different 
line of conduct was to have been expected, the Committee 
would not have thought it necessary to enter into such 
minuteness (>f detail about matters, for which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, a more general form of statement 
would hax'c sufficed. 

It is surely one thing to advance and u]>hoid a ecmscien- 
tious opinion on any public question ; but it is quite ano- 
ther thini', vviieii all arguments fail, to attempt to fix a 
wrong character to proceedings, the real merits of w hich 
need only to be brought to the test of a fair and open 
investigation to place them in their just position ; and it 
most assuredly argues a consummate perversity of mind to 
endeavour to seek out a tinge of criminality iu a plain case, 
wdicre the matcrialsforeriiniiiatiou are altogether wanting. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, the Committee 
cannot abstain from the expression of thetr unfeigned 
regret, that, whilst engaged in a public cause, the bare 
mention of which is sufficient to enlist on its side the 
cordial support of every liberal-minded man, they should 
be placed under a painful necessity to defend themselves 
against the unmerited aspersions of those who, but for 
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their own unfriendly choice, might have co-opcratcd with 
them, to this moment, in promotingthcsuecessof agoodwork. 

After tlie foregoing observations, it only remains for the 
Committee to state what progress has been made in car- 
rying into effect the Resolutions passed at the General 
Meeting of the 20th April last. 

With reference to the concluding clause of the first Re- 
solution passed on that occasion, the Committee think it 
sufficient to introduce the following reply from the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Inhabitants of Calcutta, to 
show the liberal spirit with which our wishes have been 
met, in regard to the co-operative aid of their Agent in 
England. 

To J. W. Ricketts, Esq. 

Secretary to the East Indian Committee, 

Sir, 

I have been favoured with your letter of the 23d instant, 
and have had the pleasure of submitting it to the Com- 
mittee of the Inhabitants of Calcutta ; by whom I am re- 
quested to furnish you with such letters to Mr. Crawfurd, 
on your departure for England, as shall ensure for you his 
co-operation in effecting the objects of the Petition with 
which you are to be intrusted, 

I am, Sir, &c. 

(Signed,) J. Palmer, 

Calcutta^ ^ Chairman, 

30th April, 1829. % 

The alphabetical list of subscribers, occupying a place in 
the Appendix,* will serve to show the encouraging degree 
of public liberality manifested by all classes of the commu- 
nity, in support of the funds necessary to be raised on this 
occasion. To place the hackneyed expression of thanks 

* Vide No. 3. 
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by the side of such liberality^ amounts to mere vapid com- 
plimeut ; and yet (besides the noble luxury arising from 
the consciousness of having afforded gratuitous help in a 
good work,) this is all that the Committee, acting on be- 
half of the East Indian community, have to offer to those 
gentlemen, who, keeping pace, as it were, with the liberal 
and enlightened tone of the present age, have, with so 
much honour to themselves, and with no less benefit to a 
public cause, in which the majority of them can feel but 
a mere secondary interest, so completely put to the blush 
all feelings and sentiments which find a congenial home in 
none but minds of a contracted span. 

A communication, in the form of a printed circular^, 
has been opened with the several stations in the Mofussil, 
with a view to engage their co-operation to the same end; 
and a similar communication has been addressed to tlie 
East Indian community at Madras, Bombay, Penang, and 
Singapore, The result of this proceeding cannot, of course, 
now be ascertained ; but much coriiial assistance may na- 
turally be expected from those wiio are so deeply interest- 
ed in the great and important objects at stake. 

A General Abstract of Receipts and Disbursements up to 
this date, (first, with reference to the subscriptions raised 
in the year 1822, for Mr. Reed’s appeal case ; and, secondly, 
w ith reference to the tw^o series of subscriptions subse- 
quently raised, in furtherance of the objects contemplated 
by our Petition to Parliament,) will be found in the Appen- 
dixt 5 and a future Account wdll be rendered to each do- 
nor, or subscriber, at the final close of our work. 

A word or two now remains to be said about the ar- 
rangements made, in regard to our Agent on deputation to 
England. A passage has been engaged for him in the ship 
Andromache, Captain R. L. Laws; and, considering tlic 
* Vide Appendix, No, 4. -f Vide Nos. 5 and 0. 
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responsible public character with which Mr. Ricketts 
stands invested by the East Indian community, and the 
suitable degree of respectability necessary to be sustained 
on the occasion, (instead of leaving pecuniary matters to 
his discretion, by which a saving of expense might cer- 
tainly have been effected, but perhaps at an unwarrantable 
sacrifice in a public point of view,) the Committee have, 
after due deliberation, authorized him to draw the sum of 
£500 per aimiiiii for his support in England, including all 
travelling charges, which is to commence from the date of 
his arrival there. Other necessary expenses of a contingent 
nature may possibly arise in the course of business,of which 
no idea can now be formed ; but which, they conceive, may, 
without hesitation, be left to his own prudent management 
on the spot. Every item of disbursement thus made, will of 
course duly appear in his Cash Accounts. To replenish our 
funds raised for these purposes by the contributions of pub- 
lic liberality, and thus to ensure a permanency to our under- 
taking, the Committee have set on foot t^e plan of monthly, 
quarterly,and annual subscriptions, in which they would fain 
hope to receive the hearty co-operation of all concerned. 

Finally, — exercising the discretionary power confided to 
them by the Resolutions passed at the General Meeting of 
the 20th April last, the Committee have appointed Mr. W. 
Sturmer, one of their colleagues, to officiate as their Secre- 
tary during Mr. Ricketts’s absence on deputation to Eng- 
land. And, ^ow that our Agent is ready to take his depar- 
ture from us, they cannot perhaps better conclude this 
their Report, than by imploring upon his future move- 
ments in a public cause of paramount importance, the spe- 
cial blessing of Him, by whose will kings reign, and 
princes decree justice.” 

Calcutta^ 2 

lOM 1829. § 
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P. S, Since writing the above, the Committee have re- 
ceived an intimation from Messrs. Heatly and Reed, by a 
lot ter addressed to one of their colleagues, that they are 
about to give to their constituents their long-promised 
statement which renders it necessary for them to sub- 
join the whole of what appeared in the Bengal Hurkaru 
and Chronicle of the 29th May and 1st June last, as refer- 
red to at page 1 1 of this their Report, in order that their 
numerous supporters may see and judge for themselves. 

13M July^ 1829. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sir. 

In 1822, a few Indo-Britons* exerted themselves in raising a 
pubscriptiorij in order to bring before the constituted authorities 
in England the grievous disabilities under which we labour. It 
was determined, in the first place, to prosecute an appeal to the 
King in Council, made by Mr. Charles Reed (one of our body) 
from a decision of the Supreme Court. The said appeal was made, 
in (»rck'r to establish that we are natural-born British subjects^ 
and eonscfjuontly are entitled to enjoy the full benefits of the Eng- 
lisli laws and constitution. 

2. In addition to prosecuting the said appeal, the subscribers 
determined that such other measures should be adopted, especially 
including petitions to the legislature, as should be deemed advisable 
by four Managers (Indo-Britons), viz. Willoughby Dacosta, Jacob 
Lambert Heatly, George Imlach (since dead), and Charles Reed, 
whom they appointed, and invested with full powers, to conduct 
whatever should be done on the occasion. The m^ney subscribed 
was made over to the said Managers, for prosecuting the measures in 
question, 

3. For prosecuting the said appeal, and in order to obtain in- 
formation as to what other measures should be adopted, the said 
Managers (through Mr. George Wodsworth) appointed Messrs. 
Collett, Wimburn, and Collett, of London, to act on their behalf. 


* Mr. Ricketts was not one. 
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The said gentlemen appear faithfully and intelligently to perform 
the trust confided to them : their conduct has given general satis- 
faction. Among other things, they recommended petitions to the 
British Legislature to be prepared. 

4. In November 1825, the Managers called a Meeting of their 
constituents (Indo-Britons), in order to submit to their conside- 
ration the letters received from Messrs. Collett, M imburn, and Col- 
lett. llie Meeting adopted the recommendation of their said 
Agents in London j they appointed the three Managers present (the 
fourth was abroad), and four other Indo-Britons (including Mr. 
Ricketts as Secretary*) a Committee to prepare the draft of a pe- 
tition, and fo ht}j it before the subscribers for approval : — this was 
the Committee s sole duty. The trust of the Managers continued 
as theretofore. In the measures adopted up to that period, Mr. 
Ricketts was no farther concerned than that he subscribed Ilupees : 
the Managers neither asked nor obtained assistance from him. 

5. A draft petition, in February 1826, was submitted to a very 
thinly attended Meeting. The few persons present resolved, that 
the said draft should be referred to a professional gentleman for 
revision. Eventually an entire new petition was prepared j con se- 
sequently the resolution of November 1825, for the prepared peti- 
tion to be .submitted to the subscribers for approval, must be con- 
sidered as remaining in force. Certainly Mr. Ricketts was not 
authorized to act as he has done : it was his duty to act according to 
the instructions of the Committee; whereas, he first acted accord- 
ing to his arbitrary will (it will appear in order to serve his private 
purposes at the expense of the subscribers) ; then he deigned to in- 
form the Committee of what he had done f. 

6. In getting a draft petition prepared by counsel, great and 
unexpected delay occurred. At length the draft of a petition was 
prepared; which draft, without being finally approved by a com- 
petent Committee, without being approved by, or even submitted 
to the subscribers, Mr. Ricketts caused to be engrossed on parch - 
ment, and to be placed in the Town Hall for signature. 


Mr. Ricketts asserts that he was appointed Secretary to the Committee, 
Jinn also a .Member therciif : the fact is thought to be otherwise ; but, should Mr. 
Kicketts be correct in ihi^j respect, he cannot as a Member vote in his own 
behalf. 

1* principal European gentlemen in Calcutta, on observing how 

»r. Ricketts was proceeding, wrote : “ Mr. Ricketts seems to be sole and 
xerjal functionary. President, Secretary, Ambassador, and Financier.” 
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7. Tlie last mentioned extraordinary proceedings of Mr. Ricketts, 
have been followed up by, measures yet more extraordinary, and 
also most unjust. It niight have been proper in us immediately tO 
Imvc opposed IMr. Ricketts’s proceedings j but wishing to present e 
division in our body, and desiring that nothing discreditable in the 
case of our petition should appear before the public, we endeavour- 
ed to induce Mr. Ricketts, and those associated with him, to aban- 
don their unjust measure. 

8. 'I’hese our endeavours having failed, and advantage being 
taken of Uie time alforded by such our endeavours, to practise the 
most disreputable measures, in order to strengthen the previous 
unjust proceedings 'of Mr. Ricketts and bis party we now consi- 
der it our duty publit ly to oj^pose the measures of the said party. In 
determining to perform that duty, we are su])ported by the opirdon 
of some of the most respectable of our countrymen, and also of 
Europeans. Wo intend to publish a statement of the case; and to 
call a Meeting of the Indo-Briton subscribers of 1822 and 1825, 
in order to determine what measures should be adopted in'the pre- 
sent situation of our affairs. 

9. Mr. Ricketts having unjustly obtained, and unjustly retain- 

ing, many important original papers of our case, it is probable that 
some days will elapse before the said statement be pre]»ared, and 
consecpicntly before the intended Meeting take place. We trust 
iliat, ill the mean time, that is, until the particulars of the case be 
known, thos. who appointed us^ and our countrymen in general, 
will not suffer themselves to be imposed on. W^e have been inform- 
ed by different ^ntlemen, that they concluded Mr. Ricketts’s late 
proceedings were authorized and originated by the Managers ap- 
pointed in 1822; whereas, in fact, they have been adopted in direct 
opposition to our declared opinion : we consider tjie said proceed- 
ings most discreditable, most unjust, and most injurious to the 
interests of the subscribers of 1822, and of our countrymen in 
general. -v 

10. If, from what is above stated, or from other considerations, 
you agree with us in thinking it desirable that our countrymen, 
and such others as are interested on the occasion, should know what 
has already been written in reply to Mr. Rickettses publications un- 
der the signature of A. B. C. and of other letters of the alphabet; 
we trust that you will publish such letters on the subject as you 
have received up to this day. - 

D 
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1 1 , We will not farther intrude ourselves on the public notice, 
until the abovementioned statement be prepared j and we greatly 
regret being driven thus to come forward. 

IVo Indo-Britons, Managers, 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurharu and Chronlde. 

Sir, 

have perused, with equal surprise and regret, in the Ben- 
gal Hurkaru of yesterday, and in the Chronicle of this morn- 
ing, a letter from Messrs. J. L. Heatly and C. Reed, styling them- 
selves “ Managers j" and, in that self-assumed character, casting 
aspersions upon the propriety of our past proceedings as Members 
of the East Indian Committee. 

2. AMthout now entering into the question of their exclusive 
right to '' Managership” on the occasion, and unnecessarily wasting 
our time in refuting assertions the most groundless and unjustifiable, 
we shall content ourselves with saying, that we are fully prepared 
to defend and justify, on a proper occasion, all our measures and pro- 
ceedings against the machinations of a party. Conscious of the per- 
fect rectitude of those measures and proceedings, we challenge a fair 
and open investigation j and nothing vrill give us greater salisfact ion, 
than the opportunity likely to be afforded to us for this purpose at 
the General Meeting contemplated by Messrs. Heatly and Reed. 

3. In the mean time, should individual subscribers either to the 
East Indians’ Petition to Parliament, or to the funds, wish for any 
information or explanation on any particular point connected with 
our proceedings, we have only to add, that we have instructed our 
Secretary, Mr. Ricketts, to show all the necessary papers and docu* 
ments bearing v^on the case to any one desiring to see them. 

Wc are. Sir, Your obdt. Servants, 

E. BaRNF4£LD, 

W. Byrn, 

Paul D’Mello, 

H. Martin DELL, 

John W. Ricketts, 

W, Sturmlr, 





Calcutta, ZOth May, 1829, 
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7b th& Ec'kor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chrenicle, 

Sir, 

As my name is prominently interspersed throughout the letter, 
taKler llie signature of Two Indo-Britons, Managers f which has 
appeared in < he Bengal H urkaru of thismoming, the least you can do, 
ill tlie way of common justice, is to give an early place in your co- 
lumns to my reply, which will be as brief as the case may admit of. 

It requires no depth of penetration to discover that the “Two 
Indo- British Manaoers” are Mr. Charles Reed and Mr. Jacob 
Lambert Heatly, whose singular proceedings have of late occasioned 
so much surprise to the East Indian communify- 

The Appeal to the King in (k>.»nclh referred to by the writers, 
was one in which Mr. Reed had and stih Ims, a d<tep personal inter- 
est at stake; and, widiout convening any Meeting on the subject, 
he, with two or three others, set alioiU raising a private subscription 
in January 1822, in order to defray the law expenses connected with 
the Appeal. On this occasion, 1 for one subscribed and paid a vo- 
luntary donation of 50 Rs.j nor did I even so much as call hi ques- 
tion the self-constltatcd authority of the self-elected Indo- British 
l\faiiagersf to levy the tax. ^ 

This, I confess, was all that I did, and all that I was content to 
do, in the matter. At the time the subscriptions in question were 
rnised, it was generally thought that wc were aiding in the promo- 
tion of a public cause, which involved the question of our rights as 
British subjeo.:' ; but, on a reference to Messrs. Collett, Wimburn, 
and Collett, Solicitors in England, they advised us at once to peti- 
tion the Legislature for the redreSvS of our civil disabilities and griev- 
ances. As I was not one of the .self-elected Managers, but “ a mere 
subscriber ’ of 50 Rs., without the powers of legislation, I of course 
knew nothing about the trtie state of the case till I was made ac- 
quainted with it by Mr. Reed himself, who repeatedly called on me, 
;.nd invited me to a Ceneral Meeting that he proposed to convene 
]\lr. VA^ods worth’s bouse, preparatory to further steps beii^g 
taken in the meiltcr. After much hesitation, (as I had previously 
bad an opportunity of knowing Mr. Reed’s waywardness in such 
matters,) 1 consented to attend the proposed Meeting, which was ac- 
cordingly held at the place above mentioned on the 18th Nov. 1 825. 

Now 1 ask whose fault was it that, by the 24 Resolution passed 
on the occasion, (Mr. Willoughby Dacosta in the chair,) ‘^Messrs. 
W. Dacosta, J. L. Heatly, A. Imlacb, H, Martindeli, C. Reed, J. W. 

' D 2 
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Ricketts, and G. Wodsworth” were appointed a Committee for 
drawing up a Petition to Parliament ? 

Again, I ask whose fault was it that, by the Ith Res olution pass 
ed on the occasion, ^'Mr. J. W. Ricketts,” entirely unsolicited oii 
his part, was requested to officiate as Secretary to the Committee^ 

After this, will the Two Indo-Bkitish Max vukus, ’ insinuate 
any thing like Mr. Ricketts’s having thrust liimself, as it were, 
among them? No. They were very glad to avail themselves of Mr. 
Ricketts’s services at the commencement of their work; but, now 
that the work is brought to a close, they can afford to dispense wiih 
those services ! I thank them for so fair ^ specimen of Indn- 
British” gratitude. 

Tims originated my connection with the Committee appointed to 
frame a Petition to Parliament; nor had I any hand, directly or in- 
directly, in nominating any one Member of the Committee, who were 
respectively proposed by one gentleman and another at the Meeting. 

The first draft of the Petition was prepared by me as Secretary 
to the Committee, and laid before a General Meeting held at Mr. 
Wodsworth’s house on the 1 1th February 1826 ; on which occasion, 
it was resolved, that the document should lie at Mr. A. Imlach’s 
house, No. 40, Opssitollah, for the perusal and observations of all 
who might feel interested in the matter; and that a General Meet- 
ing should be held at that place on the 28tb of the same month, to 
take into consideration such observations as might be intermediate- 
ly made.” After this, a second subscription was set on foot to meet 
the expenses connected with the presentation of our Petition to Par- 
liment ; and here again I was a mere subscriber” of another volun- 
tary donation of 32 rupees. 

Agreeably to the foregoing Resolutions, a General Meeting was 
held at Mr, Imlach’s house on the 28th February 1826; when, at 
my own suggestion, it was resolved that the Petition should be put 
into professional hands; to secure for it a legal accuracy in all its 
payts; and then engro^ed, signed, and sent to its proper destination. 

This was accordingly done ; and the Petition was first put into 
one Barrister s hands, and then into another’s, by which we en- 
countered a delay of two years and eight months; and it, last of all, 
passed through the hands of another gentleman, whose name it is 
unnecessary here to mention. All this was done with the concur- 
rence of the Committee, as documents in my possession #ill abun 
dantly show. 
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Tills brings us from something like ancient to modern history ; 
and, therefore, to the sequel of the matter. 

On the 2Glh February last, I issued a circular to the Committee, 
informing them that the revised draft of our Petition was ready, and 
ccmveniiig a Meeting for the 28th of the same month; and "so an- 
xious was 1 to obtain the benefit of a full Meeting on the occasion, 
that I concluded in these words ; As this is likely to be the 
Meeting with us about our Petition, it is particularly requested that 
all the Members will make it a point to attend on the occiisio.i,” 

At the Meeting in question, Mr. Reed made his appe rancx‘ for 
five minutes, and then retired with an apology tliet he Inxl other 
business to do;” but our business was not to be nei^ilectcd on this 
account; and, notwithstanding the abserno of one of the I.rno- 
Britisu Manaoeks,” the draft was read, discussed, and approved, 
and also authorized to be engrossed in duplicate for both Houses 
of Parliament. 

'Fhisb. log accordingly done, the Petition thus engrossed was sent, 
with the concurrence of the Committee, to the Town Hall for sig- 
nature on the 23d March last. Here it remaim^d, receiving a daily 
accession of signatures, vvithout any idea of a deputation from 
among the East Indian community to England, until the 13th April; 
when it was suggested to me by a friend, in conversation, tliat such 
a thing would carry weight with it. I treated the suggestion, at the 
moment, as a matter not within the range of hiinian probability ; 
but, ujxin a n ore deliberate view of it, 1 was brought to a different 
conclusion; and, resolved to cast off every obstacle in my way as re- 
gards personal considerations, I made an offer of my services on the 
15th of the same month, in a circular to the Committee, on the 
lowest terms practicable; viz. the defrayment of my passage-money 
to and from England, and^f my dond fide expenses whilst there. 
Three Members of the Committee* put their initials to the follow- 
ing words : Content; and will willingly subscribe for so desirable 
an object, which, 1 presume, there will be no difficulty in accom- 
plishing.” Mr. Heatly, one of the “ Indo-British MANAQKits;’ 
doubled the competency of the Committee to act in such a matter, 
and proposed the convening of a General Meeting for the purpose. 
Mr, Reed, another of the “ Indo-British Managers,” observed that 
the Committee of course has authority to emry into effect any 
measure which is determined by a General Meeting of our country- 
* Messrs. Dacosta, Martindell, and Wodsworth. 
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men; and, if a General Meeting accept of Mr. Ricketts’s offer, or if 
sufficient funds be subscribed to satisfy iiirii, nothing further can be 
requisite.” “ Nothing further can be requisite ; and yet such is the con- 
sistency of this IndO'British Manager,” that he deems a gecoud, 
and possibly, a third, fourth, and fifth General Meeting necessary ! 

The General Meeting proposed by Mr. Heatly wiis accordingly 
convened, with the concurrence of the Committee, at the Town Hall, 
on Monday the 20th ultimo ; and, when the Notice convening the 
Meeting was circulated among the * Committee, Mr. Heatly merely 
proposed the expunging of the word “ General” from it. Mr. Reed 
gave out a false alarm, as it turned out, on the evening of the 1 9th, 
that the Meeting would be disallowed ; and he repeated the same 
alarm, as I understand, the next morning, which must have prevent- 
ed the attendance of some. Mr. Reed himself did not attend, 
though Mr. Heatly did ; and not only so, but took a most active 
part in the proceedings of the day. * 

About 300 persons being assembled, without any pre-concerted 
plan in any quarter, Mr. F. D. Kellner moved, and Mr. W. Byrn 
seconded, that I should be requested to take the chair. Having 
accepted the call, I opened the business with an introductory 
address ; at the close of which, I put the abstract question relative 
to the propriety of a deputation to England, which underwent 
much discussion on both sides, and was unanimously decided in the 
affirmative. When I say unanimous!^, I of counse except an amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Heatly, and supported by a few others, which 
fell still-born to the ground. The first Resolution having been car- 
ried, the next question came before the Meeting, as to who should 
be deputed as Agent on the .occasion. Mr. A. G. Roussac, of the 
firm of Walker, Roussac, and Co., a perfect stranger to me up to 
that moment, proposed me by name; ai|4 other voices from different 
parts of the room echoed the same thing. Here, I confess, there 
was no opposition whalJ^er ; and the question was carried, with- 
out a dissenting voioe» 

Two more propositions were submitted to the Meeting by Mr. 
Heatly ; one was, that a new Committee should be appointed ; and 
the other vvas^, that our subscriptions should be confined to the East 
Indian community, to the utter t^xclusion of Europeans. This was 
unanimously rejected ; and one gentleman afterwards ,;i*ither in- 
dignantly observed, Is it any shametfor us to apply for Assistance 
to our fathers ?” In regard to the other point, an amendment vvas 
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suggested by different gentlemen in the Hall, that some ’new Mem- 
bers might be added to the old Committee j and it was proposed by 
^ one, and seconded by another, in consecutive order, that Messrs. E. 
Barnheld, W. Byrn, P. D'Mello, and W. Sturmer be appointed ad- 
ditional Members of the Committee. In all this, I had no hand 
whatever ; except that I pleaded for Mr. Heatly’s retention on the 
Committee, after he had left the room in a fit of moroseness. 

Now, Mr. Editor, here is a statement of facts, which I can prove 
by the testimony either of documents, or of living witnesses ; and 
all I can say upon the whole case, is that, if our proceedings at any 
stage of the business have l)cen t>ther than honest and straight-for- 
ward, then there is no individual, or body of men, in all the wide world, 
who can lay claim to the moral qualities of honesty and straight- 
forwardness. But I unequivocally deny the competency either of 
Mr. Reed, or of Mr. Heatly% to speak to this matter. Both of 
them were absent from Calcutta for more than one-third of the 
time between our hrst General Meeting at Mr. Wodsworth’s 
house in November 1 82.5 . and the last one held at the Town Hall on 
the 20th April of this year: and, whilst in town, they neglected to at- 
tend our jZIonimittee Meetings; so that, as if just awake from a pro- 
found sleep, they would now seem to wish to undo all that has been 
done. 1 turn aside, therefore, from the testimony of rluvse two Lvno^ 
British Managers;” and appeal, with pleasure and confidence, 
to the united testimony of Messrs. W. Dacosta, A. Imlach, now at 
Purneah, II, Martindcll, and G. Wodsworth, if the latter will speak 
on such an occasion; for 1 regret to find that he appears to be un- 
der some restraint as Mr. Reed’s Attorney. I would also appeal, with 
equal pleasure and confidence, to the united testimony of the ad- 
ditional Members elected at the General Meeting held at the Town 
Hall, on the 2()th ultimo, so far as more recent proceedings are 
concerned. 

In regard to my detaining papers from Mr. Reed and Mr. Heatly, 
my conduct in iliis respect admits of easy explanation. As to the 
former, Mr. Reed voluntarily requested me to discontinue seilding 
any more papers to him. His request has been complied with to 
the very letter; for not a single paper have I troubled him with 
since. In regard to the latter, Mr. Heatly lately withdrew an origi- 
nal document of ours from a bundle of papers sent in circulation 
among the Committee; and we accordingly came to a resolution to 
send no more papers to him, unless he restored the one so irregular- 
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ly withheld by him. As he has declined to restore the paper, so 
have we adhered to our purpose on the other hand, lliere is 
another thing to be mentioned, in connection witli this part of the 
subject. It is this, ^fhe Committee lately required certain papers 
from Mr, Wodsworthfor a public purpose. When Mr. Reed came 
to Icnow this, he forthwith issued an interdict to his Attorney ; but, 
whilst he so acted, it was only a few days after that lie had the 
modesty to apply to the Committee for certain papers which were 
required for some private purpose ofhis own. The result may be 
guessed at: but all this forms a ground of complaint with him; whe- 
ther justly so, it is for others to decide. 

The “ Two 1xdo-Briti8ii Maxaoers" mention, that some one 
wrote to them, saying ‘^Mr. Ricketts seems lobe sole and universal 
functionary — President, Secretary, Ambassador, and Financier.” I am 
no advocate for a plurality of oihees; but 1 am a Member of the 
East Indian Committee, and acting as their Secretary; and am now 
deputed witli the Petition to England. In regard to the fvancla! 
part of the business, the following extract from the frontispiece to 
our Subscription-book will afford every explanation. 

Messrs. W. Byrn, J. \Vh Ricketts, and AV. Sturmer are duly 
authorized to sign, in an associated capacity, all receipts for dona- 
tions to the East Indians’ Petition Fund; which done, they are to be 
made over to Mr. W. Dacosta for recovery of the sums subscribed. 
All collections are to be lodged in the Bank of Hindustan. At the 
final close of our work, a printed account of receipts and disburse- 
ments will be rendered to each donor or subscriber to the fund.” 

To conclude, I need scarcely say that I am not one of those who, 
for the paltry consideration of carrying a point, would tarnish the 
moral splendour of a good work by a crooked, “ manoeuvring” po- 
licy : and, if I were now called upon to account for the singular pro- 
ceedings of the " Two Indo-British Managers” on this occasion, 
1 should give it as my conscientious opinion that the opposition of 
one of them arises from our necessary withdrawal from his celebrated 
Appeal case” to the King in Council, and of the other from his 
failure in aH that he proposed at the late Geneial Meeting held at the 
Towm Hall ; so that he at last left the room in the height of vexa- 
tion, saying,'! will have nothing more to do with a Beggar s Petition.” 

I am. Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

John W. Ricketts. 


jl/rty29, 1829. 
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P. S. Aft er what 1 liave now seen of the seductive plauslbliity 
with which a story, without a leg to stand on, may be manufactur- 
ed and got up it will not at all surprise me to see myself brought 
ill, one of these degenerate days, accused of “murder and highway 
robbery time, place, and all the hackneyed atrocities of the deed 
being duly given. 




APPENDIX 


No. 1 . 


An Alpliahetical List of Subscribers in the year 1822. 


Sa. Tts. 

Alcivaiirler, R. ... ^^00 

Allan, 11. AV. .. 50 

Ralllin, J. ... 20 

^Mias(tn, W. ... 200 

Ilnanland, D. ... 100 

'^BelUnv, J. P. ... 25 

^Bently, Jl. A. ... 50 

^Bevkl'ey, H. J. F. .. lo 

Breton, J. ... 200 

Burrow, J. ... 25 

(’hibholin. G W. .. 5(' 

ChoUet, J. ... 50 

n'miway, J. W. S. ... 20 

DacM.ta', W. ... 500 

Davies, 11. ... 100 

^‘Davis, AV. ... 100 

De(’ourcy,R. and A. Black,... 600 

''^Dove, J. M. .•• 100 

^Driver,.!. ... 100 

For^ter, Lieut. H. ... 100 

Forster, AA^ R. ... 25 

Forster, A. ... 25 

Frith. R. ... 300 

^(jardener, H. B. ... 16 

Glas, C. ... 100 

♦Hair,AV. F. ... 32 

Harwood, J. ... 100 

^Haslehy, R. ... 100 

^‘Hearsay, 11. Y. ... 32 

^Hearsay, AV. 11. ... 20 

^Hearsay, AV . M. ... 16 

^'Hearsay, AV. J, 16 

^Hearsay, J. B. 16 

Heatiy, J. L. ... 200 

Imlach, A. ... 600 

Imlach, C*. ... 200 

Johnson, D. ... 100 

.lohnston, M. ... 100 

Jones, J. B. .*• 100 

Jones, C. J. '• ^0 


Sa. Ps. 


Brought over, 

1,824 

Kerr, R. 

... 50 

Kerr, J. 

... 50 

Kerr, N. 

... 20 

I.,edlie. J. P. 

... 50 

Leslie. R. 

... 100 

Limond, R. 

... 50 

Mahert, R 

... 25 

jMrirtindell, H- 

... 100 

^Martiiidell. C . 

... 32 

"•MartindelJ, C. S. 

... 16 

MeGregor. Lieut. AA^ 

... 40 

Metcalfe, H. T, 

... 16 

Morrell, J- H. 

... 200 

t Palmer, H. 

... 10 

Perron X, J. 

... 100 

*Pigou, 

... 50 

*Pigoii, 

. . . 50 

*Pig-ou, J. 

... 50 

*Raban, J. 

... 100 

Reed, C. 

1,500 

Ricketts, J, AA^. 

... -'>V> 

* Sand ford, E. M. 

... 100 

Scott, C. 

... 16 

Scott, T. B. 

... 100 

Stacey, 

... 20 

Stiirmer, AV. 

... 20 

Staunton, M. S. 

... 200 

Swaine, AV’’. A. 

... 16 

*'rhoinson, A. 

... 16 

Tottie, J. 

... 50 

Vovle, J. 

... 100 

AA’ At tell, 8. 

... 25 

♦AAulson, P. 

... 25 

AA^odsworth, G. 

Deduct amount of Sub- 

.. 100 

8,271 

scri})tions unrealized, 

1,408 


Sa.Rs. 6,863 


Carried over, i,824 

* Not paid. 

F Unaccounted for by the Bill Sircar. 
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No. II. 


An AIj)7iahetical List of Subscribers in the year-l^'IG. 



Sa, Rs. 


Nr/. /?<. 

Bason, W. 


30 

Brought over, 

1,781 

Beanland, D. 

a.. 

32 

•Leal, r..F. 

8 

Brae, T. 


100 

Leslie, R. 

... 30 

Brightman, E. 

• •• 

200 

Lindstedt, C. 

... 16 

Briffhtman, H. G. 


100 

JMartindell, H. 

... 200 

♦Bruce. J. G. W. 

• •• 

16 

Martindell, K. 

... 16 

Byrn, C. F. 


10 

Maseyk, X 

... 2.7 

By'^rn, Wale 


32 

McCarthy, R. 

8 

Byrn, W. 

• •• 

6 

Moffat, J. 

... 20 

♦Capes, E. 


16 

O’Neale, J. 

... 10 

Chalcraft, TI. 


16 

palmer, C. 

... 30 

Chalke, R. 


8 

Palmer, H. 

3 

Child, H. M. 


32 

Palmer, P. 

... 32 

Cowlev, J. 


5 

Palmer, T. 

... 32 

fVahley, H. G. 


10 

Parmer. R, 

... 6 

J)^) costa, W. 


200 

Parry, H. 

8 

♦Davidson, A. 

• •• 

8 

Payne, J. Jun. 

... 10 

Davis, AV. 


32 

Perroux, A. 

... 30 

DeCourcy, R. 

... 

130 

Perroux, J. 

... 32 

Dom’, J- l A, 


16 

Phillips, G. 

... 10 

♦Eminer, J. 


10 

♦Rahan, J. 

... 16 

Forbes, R. 

• •• 

16 

Reed, C. 

... 200 

Francis, C. 


23 

Ricketts, J. AP. 

.. 32 

Fraser, E. 


30 

Scott, 1'. B. 

... 32 

Fraser, W. 


8 

♦Siiiaes, J. F. 

... 16 

Frith, R. 


100 

Sinaes, AP. D’ M. 

... 25 

Gardener, H. B. 


12 

♦Sinclair, AP. 

... 30 

Good, R. 


5 

Sutherland, AAC IL 

... 16 

Goodall, J, 


6 

Suaine, J. F. 

... 10 

Dali, W. 

... 

20 

Swaine, T. 

... 32 

Ileatly, J. L. 


30 

♦Swaine, AP. A. 

... 30 

Heberlet, A. 


32 

♦'i’ottie, J. 

... 50 

♦Henry, J. 

... 

32 

Turnbull, P- 

... 20 

T. 

... 

3 

♦ Twidall, AP. 

... 10 

Hill, J. 

• •• 

32 

Valle, B. 

... 40 

Hod^^kinson, J. 


8 

Voyle, J. 

... 25 

Hoff, J. J. L. 

... 

10 

APall, J. 

... 10 

Hollinjrberry, C. M. 


32 

AA^cdslv J. 

... 25 

Florn, J. 


8 

VPilsorn^ 

... 25 

Imlach, A. 


130 

♦AA^odsworth, G. 

... 100 

Jebb, J. S. 


20 

♦AA^ood, James 

8 

Johnston, M. 

... 

25 

♦Wooliaston, W. M. 

... 25 

♦Jones, J. H. 


20 



Kellner, F. D, 

• •• 

16 


3,126 

Kerr, N. 


30 

Deduct amount of Sub- 


Kerr, R 


32 

scriptiuns unrealized. 

395 

L«aCumbe, E. D. 


8 

• 



- - 


Sa. Rs. 

2,731 

Carried over, 

1,781 




* Net paid. 
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No. III. 


An Alphabetical List of Subscribers in the year 182f). 


Adam, Dr. J. 


/?V. 

20 

Blackburn, J. 

Sn. ns. 

... 2 

Adam, Kev. J. 

, . . 

10 

Blechynden, J, 

... 20 

Adam, Rev. 

... 

100 

Blood, T. S. 

... 10 

A^al)f‘i; and Co. 

... 

25 

Blunt, W. 

... 50 

Aitkin, J. R. 


50 

Bollard, J. Jun. 

... 16 

Alexander, G. 

... 

16 

Bolst, F. 

8 

Allan, G. 


10 

Bolst, J. C. 

... 10 

Allan, R. W. 


50 

Bfdst, R. 

H 

Allardice, T. 

... 

16 

Bolst, K. C. 

H 

Allhiisen, F. 

... 

4 

Bolst, W. R. 

... 25 

A 11 port, T. 


20 

Bonnand, J\ 

.» 

Andrews, E- 


5 

Ikninaiid. iP. 

... 10 

Apear, A. and G. 


2.^ 

Boteilio, A. 

4 

Archer, H. 


10 

Bowler, r. 

... 20 

Armstronp;, F. 

. . 

20 

Brae, T. 

... 200 

Arnold, Major-General Sir 

J. 


Breton, 4'. 

... 10 

Barrackpore, 


100 

Brietzcke, C. ^V. 

... 20 

Arson, A. 


20 

Brightman, H. CC 

5<» 

Arson, J. 

••• 

10 

Brown, Rev. J. 

... 10 

Athana'^'j, J. 


25 

Brnre, Alkm, and Co. 

... 5) 

Barley, J. T. 


10 

Bruce, J. 

... 20 

Bair ram, G. F. 

... 

16 

Brmtc, \P. 

... 20 

liaiz^haw and Co. 

••• 

50 

Bryant, Lieut. Col. J. 

Hi 

Baillie, F. 


8 

Burke, Dr. \V . A. 


Baillie, N. 


10 

Burke, M. and K R. 

... 50 

Baird. J. 


16 

Burrows, W, 

... 2 

Baker, C. W. 


2 

Bush, T. 

.. 20 

Baker, Capt. H. C 


16 

Byrn, (k F. 

... 50 

Bamj)ton, W. o. 


50 

Byrn, W. 

... 18 

Barnett. AV. (one guinea) 


11 

Caird, J. 

.. 16 

Barnfield, E. 

,, 

100 

Cameron, Dr. W. 

... 20 

Bartlett, A. 


50 

Camj>bell, J. 

5 

Bartlett, J. 


20 

Campbell, N. 

... 5 

Bartlett, T. 

.. 

50 

Cantor, C. A. 

... 10 

Barwell, J. R. 

,, 

25 

Carev, J. 

... 32 

Barons, B. S. 

,, 

, 20 

Carey, Rev. Dr. \P. Ser 

am pore, 16 

Bason, T. 


, 50 

(barter, J. Mynn^nsiiig, 

... 40 

Battine, Major VF. 


25 

Casement, Colonel IV. 

50 

' Be(‘lier, t»* Cuttack, 


. 100 

Castello, J. 

... 20 

Beck, VV. \F. 


5 

C^'istello, V. 

... 10 

Beel)v^ W . T. 


. 50 

Chalcraft, 11. 

... 10 

Bell/W. 


. 16 

Chater, C. P. 

4 

Bell, J. 


. 16 

Chester, G. 

.. 50 

Bell, J. 


5 

Child, H. M. 

... 50 

Berry, AC 

Bette, L. 


1 

Chill, MC 

... 10 


. 10 

Chill, G. 

• ... 5 

Biscoe, T. P. B. 


. 32 

Chisholm, G. 

... 50 

Biehonaut Mottylol, 


. 10 

Chollet, J. Jessore, 

... 50 

Bishcmaut Mullick, 


. 2 

Christiana, C. 

... 5 

Black, J. 


.. 25 

Clark, D. 

... Ifi 



30 



Afl, Jis. 


•SV/. /? <- 

Clarke, T, 


16 

Drugeon, ,1. H.. 

50 

Cock burn. IVI. 


50 

Dugat, P. L. 

5 

Collie, (kiptain J. 


25 

Duban, W. 

16 

Collier and Bird, 


32 

Dumoulin, J. 

1 6 

Collins, J. W. 


50 

Duncan, W. J- 

20 

(^onorkd Burraul, 


30 

Dwarkanauth Tagore, 

100 

Conway, Lt. \V. Barrackpore, 

10 

Kde, J. 

20 

C’ooke, C. 


5 

PId wards, W. R. 

1 4 

Cornelius, W. 


4 

Elias, 

6 

Cornelius, M. 


6 

Ellison, J. 

o 

Cornelius, A. 


2 

E\ran, C. Jun. 

4 

Cornelius, J. H. 


4 

Ewin, W. 

..... 16 

Cornelius, J. 



10 

Farqubar, T. 

10 

Crabbe, J. 


8 

Favier, P\ 

.... .32 

Crane, F. 

...... 

4 

Fegredo, J. 

5 

Crane, G, 


4 

Feilde, J. T. 

.... 10 

Crawfurd, A. 


20 

Ferguson, T. 

.... 32 

Crocket, Dr. II. 


16 

Fergusson, F. J. 

16 

Crow, IVI. 



P'erris, E. P. 

S 

Crump, J. 


25 

Ferris, J. R. 

...» 8 

Crump, ^V'. 

r.~ 

250 

Ferris, S. C. 

8 

Cullen; J. 


100 

Finlay, J. 

.... 10 

Cunliffe, Lieut. Col. R. H 

. 

50 

Fitzroy, Lt. F. W. 

.... 10 

DaCosta, L. (1st.) 


2 

Flatman, J. 

5 

DaCosta, L. (2d.) 


16 

Fleming, R. 

.... 1 0 

DaCosta, J. S. 


16 

Fleming, A. 

..... 1 2 

Dasliwood, Jl. H. 


8 

Fleury, J. J. 

.... 16 

Dampier, W. 



16 

F’orbes, R. 

8 

Davies, J. 


5 

Fordyce, J. 

5 

Dnwes, ^V". T. 


10 

P’oresly, ^V^ 

.... 10 

I)’Abrue, J. L. 


1 

F'orster, H. 

20 

D’( astro, A. 


10 

Fowles, W. 

.... 10 

D’Castro, S. 


25 

P'rancis, C. 

.... 25 

D’Cruz, J. 


10 

Fraser, E. 

.... 32 

DeC’ruz, E. 


10 

Fraser, Vv^. 

10 

D\Mello, P. 


50 

Fraser, A. 

.... 16 

Denham, Captain J. J. 

— 

10 

Friend, A 

5 

D’Rozario, P. S. 



20 

PTiend, A 

10 

D'Kozario, M. 


10 

Friend, A 

.... ,50 

D'Rozario, P. J. 



5 

Friend, A 

10 

D Rozario, W. C. 



10 

PTith, Dr. R. 

50 

D’Silva, C. 


2 

Galloway, G. 

8 

Dessa, J. 


2 

Garden, Capt. W, 

.... 20 

Dias, J. 


10 

Gardener, G. R. 

.... 50 

Dickson, W. 


10 

Gardener, H. B. 

.... 20 

Dissent, P. 


6 

Garrett, Z. 

2 

Dixon, E. 


20 

Gilmore, J. 

61. 

Dougal, J. 


25 

Gibson, R. G. 

.... 10 

Douglass, J. R. 


25 

Gilianders, P^. M. 

.... 20 

Do\ eton. Ensign H. Barrack- 


Glas, C. 

~~ 50 

pore, 

— 

32 

Glass, C. T. 

.... 50 

Dow, J I). 

— 

25 

Godfrey, G. 

.... 4 

Dowling, J. 

-- 

10 

Gogerly, Rev. G. 

.... 10 
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Gomes, L. I, 

Sa. Jls- 
10 

(ioiiios, P. 

— 

8 

(iomerf, S. S. 

— 

2 

Gonsalves, A. 

— 

2 

(iordon, A. Serampore, 

— 

5 

(iinaloji. tl. 


25 

Gordon, H- 

— 

16 

(Jourlay, J. K- 

— 

5 

(iovvan, C’aptain E. P- 

— 

10 

(i rah am, J. 

— 

20 

Grant, J>r. J. 

— 

20 

Gray, 


2 

Gray, E, 


10 

Gray, J. 

— 

5 

Gre^^ory, T, (1st) 

— 

4 

Grefrory, T. (^^d) 


5 

Greenwood, Kev. W, 

— 

20 

Grid, B. 

. — 

4 

tirindall, J. 

— . 

2 

Grose, A- 


3 

Grcjse, F. 

— 

5 

Guest, J. A 


8 

H. 


20 

H. J. 

— 

2 

H. G.E. 

, — 

2 

Flahberly, R. 


10 

Hadow, C. S. 

— 

32 

Halliday, Dr. A. 

— 

50 

Hall, E. 

— 

20 

Hall, W. 


20 

Han, r 


5 

Hare, IX 


20 

Hare, G. W. 

— 

50 

Harr is, F. 

— 

200 

Harris, J. 

— 

10 

Hart, J. 

— 

10 

Harvey, C. 


5 

Harvey, F. E. 


50 

Heatlier, S, ISevampore, 


5 

Hed^rer, VF. N. 


16 

Henderson, Kev. J. R. 


16 

Henry, J. 

— 

10 

Herbert, Captain J. IX 
Hifygins, T. 

— 

16 

— 

8 

HiU,'G. 


20 

Hill, Rev. J. 


20 

Hill, J. 

— 

64 

Hodges, Lt. A. 

— 

16 

Hodges, T. K.^ 

— 

10 

Hodgkinson, G. F, 

— 

5 

Hoff, J. J. L. 


10 

Hollow, R. 


_4 

Holmes, J. 

— 

50 


Ploirifray, P. 

Sa. «s. 
10 

Horne, £. W. 

10 

Ilovenden, Rev. W. 

50 

Howatson, J. R. 

10 

Ilowatson, A. 

4 

Hudson, G. E. 

16 

Hughes, J. 

16 

Huiin, J. 

2 

Hull, J. 

20 

Hypher, P. 

5 

Imliich, Colonel H. 

50 

Irvine, J- 

3 

Jacob, R. 

5 

Jacobs. J. 

25 

Jac<d)s C. B. AJ. 

5 

Jactd), C. 

8 

Jacpoter. J. W. 

4 

James, ^V^ N. 

10 

Jarei, J- 

10 

Jebb, J. S. 

IG 

Jebb, Mrs, J. 

50 

Jenkins, Captain F. 

10 

Jessop, (i. 

IG 

Johannes, J. Chittagong, 

JO 

Johnson, J. 

20 

Johnson, \V. 

..... 10 

^Johnston, M. 

.... 40 

Jones, (/. J. 

20 

Jones, F. IF. 

.... S 

Jore, J. O. 

2 

Kellner, PX D. 

.... 10 

Kerr, J. 

.... 50 

Kerr, C. 

.... 50 

Kerr, R. 

.... 52 

Kerr, N. 

8 

Kirkpatrick, Rev. VF. 

4 

L. J. 

4 

Lackersteen, J. 

.... 25 

La Combe, J • I X 

5 

Lauchlin, J. M* 

.... 25 

L. C. N. ♦ 

8 

Lee, H. J- 

.... 2 

Lefever, C. 

25 

Leicester, H. G. 

.... 2 

Leslie, R. 

.... 50 

Leycester, W. 

.... 25 

Llewelyn, J. 

25 

Lopes, C. A. 

.... 8 

Lorimer, J. A. ^ 

5 

Lowrie, E. W . ( 1st.) 

.... 4 

Lowrie, E. VF. (2d.) 

2 

Lyall, J. N. 

.... 50 

Cancelled at his request. 
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nr, J. 

Sa. lis. 

1 

Pallas, R. 

Sa. Rs. 
.... 5 

nr. \r. h. 

5 

I’anioty, E. 

.... 

5 

A’aciiit ' and Co. 

50 

Parmer, R. and J. 

.... 

20 

]M:.'‘d.>u-a]l, Lt. J. P. 

32 

Paschond, F. 



50 

niat kiiitosli and Co. 

.... 250 

Pan), P. J. 

— 

25 

niacitadj C. 

2 

Payne, J. 

— 

2 

Macnaghtarij W. H. 

.... 25 

Pavne, M. 

— 

2 

Mad^e, Jas. 

.... 20 

Peaia^e, W. H. 

.... 

10 

Mad«e, A. E. 

iC 

Penney, J. 

— 

It; 

Mad^e, D. W. 

.... 10 

Pereira, A, 


5 

Malina_, J. Major 

.... 16 

Pereira, F. 

.... 

3 

Manly, L. 

.... 5 

Perroux, A. 



8 

Manjiies, P. 

10 

Perroux, C. 

. — 

C2 

Marriire, J. B. 

.... 100 

Perroux, J. 

.... 

20 

Mar.'.liall, C. J. 

4 

Phillips, A. 

— 

5 

Martin, C. 


Phillips, G. 

.... 

10 

Martin, Di\ J. R. 

.... 2,5 

Piffard, Rev. C. 



25 

Martin, M. 

.... 10 

Pigou, J. Jessore, 


50 

Marlindell, H. 

Maseyk, J. Jungypore, 

100 

.... 100 

Pine, G. H. Major-General, 
Barrackpore, 

50 

Masters, W. 

.... 10 

Pinto, F. 


2 

McCann, J. J. 

.... 16 

Pittar and Co. 

.... 

16 

MciJarthy, K. 

4 

Potter, S. 

.... 

20 

McKenzie, M, 

.... 10 

Porteous, C. 



10 

Melville, W. 

.... 64 

Prinsep, Captain T. 

— 

16 

Mendes, A. J. 

.... 5 

R. M. 

.... 

1 

M^ndes, F. 

.... 250 

Rammohun Roy, 

.... 

32 

Mercado, A. 

25 

Rattray, R. H. 

— 

25 

Mercado, J. 

.... 5 

Kebeiro, C. 


5 

Metcalfe, Sir C. T. Bart. 

..1,000 

Rebello, G. 

.... 

16 

Miller, J. II. 

6 

Rebello, R. 

— 

5 

Mills, J. 

10 

Rees, M. 

.... 

10 

Moffat, J. 

.... 10 

Rees, V. 

, — 

10 

Molloy, ll. 

Moore, J. 

.... 20 

Reichardt, Rev. T. 

.... 

25 

.... 50 

Reid, P. Futteeghur, 

.... 

20 

Moreiro, A. 

.... 4 

Ricketts, T. My mensing, 

— 

10 

Morris, R. C. 

.... 10 

Robertson, Jas. 

.... 

32 

Mortimer, J. 

.... 8 

Robertson, A. 

— 

10 

Nash, J. 

.... 5 

Robertson, J. 

.... 

5 

Nicholson, Br. S. 

.... 25 

Robinson, D. 

, — 

5 

Nickels, J. 

.... 4 

Robinson, Rev. W. 

— 

10 

NiJmony Mullick, 

.... 10 

Rodrigues, D. F. 

.... 

5 

Nosky, E. 

.... 32 

Rodrigues, F. 

.... 

10 

Nuthall, D. 

.... 2 

Rodrigues, F. Sen, 

— 

2 

Oakes, W. H. 

.... 50 

Rodrigues, F. Jun. 


4 

Ochme, W. D. 

.... 10 

Rodrigues, J. 

.... 

2 

Ogg^ A. 

.... 5 

Rodrigues, S. {1st.) 


10 

Ogilvy, Dr. A. 

25 

Rodrigues, S. {2d ) 

— 

3 

Olliver, J. Ber^^ampore, 

.... 50 

Rodrigues, S. {3d.) 

.... 

2 

Orr, R. 

.... 10 

Rogers, A. 

.... 

10 

Oxborough, T. P. 

.... 5 

Ronald, R. M. 

.... 

10 

Ox borough, W. 

.... 10 

Rostan, J. 

.... 

16 

Palmer and Co. 

.... 250 

Roussac, A. G. 

.... 

50 

Palmer, H. 

.... 2 

Roscoe, J. 


8 
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Sa. Rs. 


Sa. Rs. 

Rose, Vr, G. and J. Baillie,— SO 

Swaine, W. J. 


10 

Koscwt‘11, t!. 

10 

Swaris, G. A. 

^rrr 

2 

llosR, A. 

100 

Swaris, J. 


5 

Jioss, Ca|)t. T). 

25 

Swiney, G. Colonel 


16 

Kostaii, d. 

16 

Taylor, Major J, 


25 

Knrnhold, Sir \^'illiam, Rt. ^ — 20 

Taylor, J. 


8 

llust()Tnj(*(' C’owayjee, 

26 

T^Brnpleton, D. 


5 

RiitU‘du(‘. '1\ 

8 

Thacker, W. and Co. 


20 

Sanders^ W. J. 

8 

Thomson, D. 


50 

Parkios, R. St‘rampore, 

4. 

Thomson, R. S. 


16 

Saunder-j J. 

5 

'Phompson, W, 

..... 

20 

Savifl, d. 

^ 2 

Tickell, Major R. Barrack- 


Srott, V . R. 

50 

pore, 


5 

Scott, (k 

25 

Todd, Et. H. 


25 

Scott, W. H. 

5 

'roiniiii and Co. 


50 

Sealy, C. A. 

^ 4 

'J'urrdmlj, iM. H. 

...... 

50 

Sepping^s, J. J\I. 

25 

Ohinihull, P. 

«... 

25 

Sevestre, A. A. 

2 

d'urnimii, H. 


5 

Sheppard, G. 

10 

Twentyman and Co, 


16 

Siddons, G. J. 

32 

Tlrquluirt, d. 


50 

Silverton, d. 

10 

Cvcdale. AL 


25 

Singer, S. P. 

50 

Vant Hart, J. N, 


200 

Siuaes, W. D. 

10 

Vander Reek, d. 


8 

Sinaew, F. 

10 

Vanderburg, J. 

..... 

8 

Sinclair, J. M- 

5 

Vaugban, C'olonel J. 



16 

Srnitli, H. A. 

50 

Verhoon, B. L. 


8 

Smith, (h 

16 

Vertanne.s, C. A. 

..... 

5 

Smitli, P. S. 

4 

Vos, Dr. J R. 


16 

Smitii, H. M. 

5 

Voyle, J. 


16 

Smith, J). 

4 

Vrignon, G, F. 


10 

Smitfi, A. d. 

5 

\V. J. L. 


2 

Smith, S. (Ist.’’^ 

10 

W, S. G. 


8 

Smitli, S. (2d.) 

16 

Wales, R. 


8 

Snioult, W. n. 

m 

Wallis, W. 


,^o 

Smyth, T. VV. 

10 

Wall, J. 


10 

Smyth’s School, East Indian 

Ward, Js. Sen. Bcerbhoom 

, 

26 

Youth at T. W. 

6 

Ward, J. 



25 

Stacey, W. 

10 

Ward, J. B. 

— 

10 

Stejdiens, C. 

5 

Warden, W, 


16 

Stevenson, Colonel R. 

25 

Watts, H. C. 


25 

Stirling, A. 

60 

Well-wisher, A 

— 

16 

Strickland, R. S. 

5 

Well-wisher, A 

.... 

16 

Stuart, R, 

4 

W>Jl-wisher, A 


2 

Stuart, J. 

8 

Wickins, J. * 

M.M. 

3 

Sturmer, W. 

_ 50 

W^'llkinson, A. 

rM« 

2 

Subscriptions collected at Gha- 

AVilliams, J. 


12 

zeeiiore, as per annexed par- 

W^illis, J. 


60 

ticulars. 

143 

W^ilson, P. 


16 

Subscriptions collected 

at 

Wilson, T. 

•V.M. 

10 

Hooghly, as per ditto, 

332 

Winston, E. 


5 

Sutherland, P. 

25 

Wittinbaker, M. 


2 

Sutherland, J. 

8 

Wood, R. 


16 

Swaine, T. 

16 

Wood, W. 


10 
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Wood, J. ' 

Sa. Rs. 

2 

Woollaston, H. 

Sa. Rs. 
5 

Wood. S. 


Young, L. 

5 

Subscriptions received from Ghazeepore. 
St. Rs. 

Blachford, J. 3 Hiffe:inson, H. A. 

St. Rs. 
2 

Blachford, J. M Jun. 


Hurley, C. 

5 

Blaney, P. P. Jun. 

2 

JiiHan, J. 

12 

Campier^ J. 

25 

Moran t, J. 

2 

Chatters, A. 

10 

Pengault, J. F. 

5 

Cockburn, G. 

2 

Scott, J. 

16 

Delpeiron, J. E. 

32 

Stewart, J. 

5 

D'Rocha, P. C. 

. 15 

Turham, H, 

.... 5 

Gascoyne, J. 

5 

— — or 

Sf. Rs. ] 48 
Sa. Rs. 143 


Subscript ions received from Hooghly and Chinsurah. 


B. W. H. 

Sa. 

Rs. 

32 

Plusker, J. 

Sa. 

Rs. 

4 

Barber, B. Sen. 

MM 

10 

P. M. C. J. T. 

MM 

6 

Barber, P. 

MM 

10 

Revenue and Custom Officers 


Daniel, 

MM 

10 

at Hooghly, 

MM 

50 

D. E. R. 

MM 

s 

Ross, J. R. Sen. 

MM 

30 

D' Rozario, N. T. 


5 

Ross, J. R. Jnn. 

MM 

6 

Godinho, R. 

MM 

5 

Ross, J. Robert 

MM 

5 

H. G. 

MM 

16 

Ross, J. Rowland 

MM 

5 

Hoff, J. C. 

MM 

16 

Ross, C. R. 

M„ 

5 

Hoff, J. J. 


2 

T. N. B. 

MM 

6 

Leon, T. 

MM 

5 

Verboon, W. H. 

MM 

10 

Lobo, J. 

MM 

2 

Vogel, J. 

MM 

4 

M. P. 

MM 

11 

W. J. 

MM 

5 

Nicholas, J. 

MM 

2 

VV’atson, H. 



6 

Nickels, F. 

MM 

16 

Winn, J. 



16 

Pearson, Rev. J. D. 

MM 

16 

Z. J. V. 

MM 

8 



- 
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An Alphabetical hist of Monthly, Quarterly , and Annual Subscribers. 


Andrews, J. 

a 6 

Hall, W. 

m. mm 

2 

Aldwell, A. 

m. MM 4 

Han, T. 

m. mm 

1 

Bailiie, N. 

m. — li 

Hill, J. 

a. — 

12 

Barnheld, E. 

a. — 12 

Hoff, J J. V 

m. — 

1 

Bartlett, T. 

m- — 2 

Horne, E. v/. 

m. — 

1 

Brown, J. 

mm 3 

Johnson, J. 

m. — 

5 

Byrn, C. F. 

m. — 2 

Kellner, F. D. 

m, — 

2 

Byrn, Wale 

m — 2 

Madge, D. W. 

m. — 

1 

Byrn, William 

m. — 1 

Madge, J. H. 

m. mm 

1 

Chalcraft, H. 

m. — 1 

Madge, James* 

fW. 

2 

D’ Rozario, P. S. 

m. — . 2 

Madge, John 

a. — 

12 

Francis, C. 

ni. — 2 

Palmer, H. 

m 

1 

Galloway, G. 

m. ..m 1 

Parmer, R. 

m. mm 

1 

Gardiner, T. H. 

m. — 2 

Sutherland, P. 

a. — 

12 

Goodall, J. 

m. — 1 

Wall, J. 

m. MM 

1 

Hall, E. 

m. — 2 

Watson, Colonel A. 

m. MM 

5 


* Discontinued. 
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No. IV. 

(CIRCULAR.) 

Sir, 

* The East Indian Committee have requested me to open a 
communication with you. in order to secure the aid of your co-operation 
in behalf of tlie great and important objects contemplated by the East 
Indians’ Petition to Parliament ; of which I have now the pleasure to 
send you a few printed copies, together with the subjoined copy of cer- 
tain Ue.'^olutions passed at a General Meeting held at the Town Hall on 
tlie 2()tb April last. 

2. 'J'lie ( Joniniittee conceive that it would be but a poor compliment to 
your best feelings, or to your sense of peculiar duty, if they were on this 
occasion to aim at any thing like argument to demonstrate the obligations 
entailed upon the East Indian community, at this interesting crisis, to 
take a voluntary part in a work, in which all are alike interested,— an 
interest which becomes doubly enhanced, whether with reference to our 
own public character in the scale of civilized life, or to the future pros- 
pects of our offspring, and of the rising generation among our body. 
Tliey will, therefore, content themselves %vith stating, that the avowed 
object they have in view by this communication, is, to engage your best 
services as their Agent at for set- 

ting on foot a public subscription, in aid of the general fund raised in 
Calcutta, to meet all necessar}' expenses arising out of the work, in 
whi(!h they are now engaged. 

3 Tlie Committee are of opinion, that the pecuniary help proposed to 
be raised by your instrumentality, may very advantageously partake i>f a 
mixed description ; one portion of it consisting of prompt donations pay- 
able at once, and anotlier portion of it arising from monthly, quarterly, 
and annual subscriptions of such sums as may be voluntarily given. 
While the former must necessarily be exhausted after defraying our ex- 
penses within a certain range, the latter is more particularly intended as 
a means for the permanent replenishing of our financial resources. 

4. I bis is precisely the plan, upon which the Committee have proceed- 
ed in Calcutta ; and they are glad to be able to say, that the share of 
public liberality manifested among all classes of thecommunity is so great, 
that they can enumerate in their alphabetical list of subscribers, some of 
the most respectable names both in and out of the service ofGovernment. 
They mention this, — not with any idea to set up a standard for comput- 
ing the amount of subscriptions that may eventually be raised, through 
your means, from the liberality of the European, East Indian, and Na- 
tive classes of the community at and around your station, — hut as afford- 
ing a pleasing ground of encouragement, so fiir as regards the public 
estimation in which our present exertions are held by the majority of all 
classes of the Calcutta community. 

*5. I'here is only one other point, on which it may perhaps be necessa- 
ry to say a few words. It. is this. The Committee must ever regard 
themselves (and they hope to be so regarded by you) as now engaged in 
a public cause of paramount importance, from which, if their efforts prove 
successful, much good of no inferior order may be expected to flow 
among the whole mass of our countr)men dispersed all over India, whe- 
ther resident in Calcutta, and at the different stations in the Mofussil, 
or at the Sister Presidencies, and at the circumjacent Islands; and it is 
on this broad ground alone, that they not only seek, but fondly antici- 
pate, the most cordial co-operation of all concerned. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 
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Dt^ Cash in Accomit Current ivith the Bayik of Hindostan. 

1826 . } 1826 . 

Sept. 6. To the amount pf Subscriptions rea- i Mai. 23. By cash paid to a native writer b 
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Cash in Account Current with the 


Dr. 

1828. 

Sept. 26. To balance this day in the Bank of Hindoostan, 

as per last account, ... 2,120 6 0 

1829 . 

April 30. To the amount of subscriptions of the present 

year realized up to this date, ... 1,816 0 (» 

„ To interest to this day, at 4 per cent. ... 78 15 6 

July 18. To the amount of further subscriptions realized 

up to this date, 8,662 0 o 


Carried over, Sa, Rs. 12,677 5 6 



l^nnJc of Hmdostan, (continued.) 

1 829. 

March 6. By cash paid to Messrs. Twentyman and Co. for 
a McCabe’s ^old watch, b^arinji^ a suitable in- 
scription upon it, with a ^a^old chain, seal, and 
key, presented to the Rev. W. Adam, for re- 
vising and new-modelling our Petition to Par- 
liament, 0 

May 5. By cash paid to Mesrs. S. Smith and Co. for print- 
ing 1 ,l'00 copies of the East Indians’ Petition 
to Parliament, 

„ By cash paid to Do. for printing 1,000 copies of 
the Resolutions passed at the General Meeting 
held at the Town Hail, on the 20th ultimo. ... 

,, By cash paid to Do. for Advertisements in the 
Bengal Ilurkaru and Chronicle, 

„ By cash paid to Messrs. Rozario and Co. for Ad- 
vertisements in the Weekly Miscellaneous Re- 
gister, 

6. By cash paid to the Hircarrali, on account of 

his wages for the last nine days of April, 

7. By cash paid to Messrs. Rozario and Co. for Ad- 

vertisements in the Weekly Miscellaneous IJe- 
gister, 

14. By cash paid to RajkissoreSaw and Radamudub 

Saw, for stationery purchased fromtliem, 

15. By cash paid to Mr. T. B. Scott, for Advertise- 

ments in the India Gazette, 

„ By cash paid to Do. for Advertisements in the In- 
dia Gazette Public Advertiser, 

„ By cash paid to Goluckchundaudy, for copying 
certain papers required by Mr. J. L. Meat! y, . 

20. By cash paid toDr. J. Grant, for Advertisements 
in the Government Gazette, 

„ By cash paid to Do. for Do. 

By cash paid to Mr. M. McKenzie, for Advertise- 
ments in the Calcutta Ej^change Gazette, . . 

,, By cash paid to Mr. G. Pritchard, for Advertise- 
ments in the John Bull, 

26. By cash paid to Dr. J. Grant, for Advertise- 
ments in the Government Gazette, 

30. By cash paid to the General Post Office, for the 
postage of letters sent to the Mofussil, in A- 
prilandMay. 

June 1. By cash paid to Hurochunder Bhose, Bill Sircar, 
on account of his wages, from the 22d April, to 
the 31st May last, 

„ By cash paid to Mr. T. B. Scott, for Ai^vertise- 
ments in the India Gazette Public ^^ertiser, 

,, By cash paid to Do. for Do. 

,, By cash paid to Do. for Do. 

„ By cash paid to the Hircarrali, on account of his 
wages for May hist, including 1 R. 6,As. for 
two tin cases for the Petition to Parliament,... 

9. By cash paid to Captain R. L. Laws, of the Ship 
Andromache, for the passage-money of the 
Agent on deputation to England, ... 


Cr. 


600 0 0 
50 0 0 
25 0 0 

n 13 0 

3 0 0 
1 8 0 

18 0 
25 0 0 
12 0 0 
i G a. 

1 1 0 

11 4 0 

3 12 0 

8 12 0 
9 10 0 
22 14 0 

18 11 0 

7 12 9 

1 6 0 

4 14 0 

6 14 0 

6 6 0 

2,500 0 0 
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Ca^h in Account Current with the 

Brought over, Sa. Rs. 12,677 h 6 


Sicca Rupees 12,677 5 6 


Calcutta, 
July 18th, 1829. 



Bank of llhidostany (continued,) 

Brought 6v«r, 3j334 

J une 20. By cash paid to Messrs. S. Smith and Co,, for ’ 
Advertisements in the Bengal Hurkaru and 
Ciironiele, ... 7 

5 , By cash paid to Do. for Do., ... 

,, By cash paid to Mr. T. B. Scott, for Advertise- 
ments in the India Giizette, ... 11 

„ By cash paid to Mr. M. McKenzie, for Adver- 
tisements in the Calcutta Exchange Gazette, 1 

„ By cash paid to Do. for Do., ... 5 ] 

30. By cash paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for 
printing a supply of blank receipts and circu- 
lars to the Mofussil, ... 42 

„ By cash paid to the General Post Office, for the 

postage of letters sent to the Mofussil in June, 53 1 

July 3. By cash paid to the Hircarrah.on account of his 
wages for June last, including 3 As. 6 P. for the 
cost of a Chatta, ... 5 

6. By cash paid to Mr. L. Fernandes, on account of 

his salary as a writer for June last, ... 16 

13. By cash paid to an extra Bill Sircar, for collect- 

ing subscriptions at Barrackpore and Se- 
rampore. ... 0 1 

14. By cash paid to TIurreechunder Bhose, Bill Sir- 

car, on account of his wages for June last, ... 6 

,, By cash paid to Moodoosoodun Sein, Bill Sir- 
car, on account of his wages from the 19th to the 
30th of June last, ... 2 

17 « By cash paid to the Baptist Mission Press, for a 
copy of the Government Regulations, 8 vols. -tto. 
hound in calf, (from the commencement to 1828 

inclusive,) and other Law Publications, 264 ' 

18. By cash paid to Ramconoy Roy and Co., for en- 
gT aving a name plate, with 500 visiting cards for 
the Agent on deputation? l^yEn gland. J6 i 

,, By cash paid to the GenerarSst Office, for the 
postage of letters sent to the Mofussil up to this 

date of the present month, 2 1 

„ By balance this day in the Bank of Hindostan, 8,906 - 


Sicca Rupees, 12,677 5 6 


JOHN W. RICKETTS, 
Sec, to the East Indian Committee, 
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DEDICATION. 


To the Honorable the Court of Direct^ 
ors for the Affairs of the United Com- 
pany of Merchants of England trad- 
ing to the East Indies. 

Honorable Sirs, 

The present age may be regarded, per- 
haps beyond any other, as an age of false 
praise and adulation, which, like unhal- 
lowed incense, are lavishly offered at the 
shrine of what is called human greatness. 
Hence “ dedication” is but another name 
for “ flattery and he who dedicates his 
work to another, is presumed to have al- 
ready made up his mind to flatter such a 
personage, whoever he be, even though 
it involve a glaring prostitution of truth, 
and a downright sacrifice of principle. 
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Feelingly alive, as I am, to the certain 
evil tendency of such a perversion of 
thino^s, where truth is absolutely dethron- 
ed to make room for its opposite, it may 
perhaps be almost superfluous for me to 
make the avowal, that, so far as in me lies, 
1 am resolved to depart from the beaten 
track on this occasion, and to address 
your Honorable Court with all that open- 
ness of candour and freedom, which a 
perfect consciousness of the integrity of 
my purpose can alone inspire. 

If your Honorable Court are influ- 
enced, (as it is to be presumed you are,) 
by any real feeling of regard for the pub- 
lic welfare of India, so often exultingly 
called “ the brightest gem in the British 
crown,” I am persuaded that your Honor- 
able Court will not grudge a patient and 
candid perusal of the following pages now 
dedicated to vou, which embrace the con- 
sideration of several points of interest 
connected with the important ease of East 
Indians. These are a numerous class, daily 
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and hourly spring^in^ up in this country, 
who, though professing the same religi- 
ous creed with your Honorable Court, 
educated in the same language and prin- 
ciples, apparelled in the same dre.ss, in- 
fluenced bvthesame feelings and desires, 
and susceptible of the same flow of exulta- 
tion or ebb of disappointment, are never- 
theless, by the stern operation of astanding 
edict on the statute-books of the India 
House, positively debarred from all par- 
ticipation in the responsible service of the 
State in India ; and this, too, without any 
moral fault or crime of their own. 

On a reference to my address at a public 
Meeting, held at the Exchange Rooms on 
the ?'lst ultimo, as inserted at page 58 of 
this pamphlet, your Honorable Court 
will perceive, that allusion was made by 
me, on that occasion, to the truly philan-^ 
thropic design of the Bengal Military 
Or[)han Society, as originally projected 
by the late Colonel William Kirkpatrick, 
whose memory still lives, and will long 
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live, in thte grateful recollection of those 
who now are, or who may hereafter be, 
the interestingobjects of that noble Insti- 
tution ; and your Honorable Court will 
further see, that, influenced by a simple 
obedience to the sacred call of truth, I 
scrupled not to lay the fault of things, as 
they are, where% ought to be laid, at the 
door of the India House in Leadenhall 
street. 

A philosophical mind, however, not 
content with the specious appearance of 
externals, and looking beyond the mere 
flimsy surface of things, naturally seeks for 
a more satisfactory solution of the real, 
or probable cause of public measures. 
Hence, the harsh measure of our marked 
exclusion from the service of the State 
in India, (as if we were public felons, or 
traitors, doomed to the penalty of public 
degradation,) may, perhaps, with propriety 
be traced to one or other, if not both of 
the two following causes; viz. first, an 
apprehended iosi of private pedrmage a$ 
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the India House, which must have follow- 
ed the adoption of Colonel Kirkpatrick's 
plan, inasmuch as it would have secnred 
a regular influx of youths born in India, 
and expressly sent to England to be edu- 
cated for a destination in the military 
branch of the East India Company’s ser- 
vice; and, ^Gcovid\y , an apprehended po~ 
litical danger, arising from the prominent 
public employment of a class, who, whilst 
they are “ the sons of native Indians,” as the 
oificial phrase runs, might perhaps be sup- 
posed to cherish a maternal predilection 
for the soil of India, with apparent danger 
to the safety and stability of British inte- 
rests. 

In regard to the latter hypothesis, the 
plausibility of its alleged foundation in fact 
has long since been exploded before the 
irresistible force of truth- wrought convic- 
tion impressed upon every honest and up- 
right mind ; and the man who would, at 
this time of day, venture to declare an opi- 
nion to the contrary, would assuredly incur 
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the risk of being thought a fit subject for 
bedlam. A8tothe/br«ier,themere private 
ground assumed for such a line of public 
conduct, as that above referred to, is per- 
haps still plausible enough, if self be a right 
principle of action, to the utter exclusion 
of a paramount regaid for the general wel- 
fare. 

But for the exclusive system of policy 
heretofore observed towards East Indi- 
ans, 'much valuable service had been al- 
ready rendered to the State by those, who 
now literally operate as a dead weight up- 
on the wheels of its cumbrous machinery ; 
and much room for reasonable and w ell- 
grounded complaint had been consequent- 
ly obviated. But for the refo put by your 
Honorable Court upon Colonel Kirkpat- 
rick's laudable design, too, 1 for one might 
now have been a Major, or a Colonel, in 
the service of the East India Company. 

So far as I am personally concerned, 
however, 1 will not just now go out of 
my way to contend with your Honorable 
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Court, about the public stig^ma thus cause- 
lessly fixed upon me, in coniinon with my 
nmiierous countrymen around me. On the 
contrary, I have abundant reason to con- 
gratulate myself on the exact position 1 
occupy at this moment in my own sphere 
of life, and which enables me to render 
the tribute of ray individual exertions to 
a public cause requiring much energy and 
perseverance. Had it been otherwise, or, 
in other words, bad Colonel Kirkpatrick’s 
plan been sanctioned and carried into ef- 
fect, the case with me would, in ail hu- 
man probability, have been altogether 
ditferent. Dazzled, perhaps, with the 
splendour of an epaulet, or rather of a 
brace of epaulets, and elated with the bril- 
liancy of a sash and a sword, I might have 
been totally lost to every useful and impor- 
tant purpose under the sun; and, so far 
as regarded the effects of my personal ex- 
ertions, aifieu the Parental Academic In- 
stitution, which was formed on the 1st 
March 1823; and adieu, also, the Com- 
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merclal and Patriotic Association, which 
was formed on the 31st ultimo. 

Circumstanced as we are, and realizing 
the true position in which we stand, in 
this the very land of our birth, we feel 
it incumbent upon us, as men, and as 
Christians, to seek the proper advance- 
ment of our rising children, and of our 
coming posterity, by the energetic use of 
every legitimate means which Providence 
has put into our hands, and to aim at the 
steady promotion of public good for that 
class of the community, to which we more 
particularly belong. 

Such are the views and feelings, which, 
1 am free to confess, have more or less 
influenced me in my pastcareer for the at- 
tainment of those great public ends, before 
which selfbecomes, as it were, annihilat- 
ed; and 1 take this first and, possibly, last 
opportunity to assure your Honorable 
Court, once for all, that, wllatever of 
se&ming disrespect there may be upon 
the face of this dedication, I deem it my 
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most positive Christian duty to submit, 
with all due deference, to “ the powers 
that be,” but without at the same time 
compromising that sacred principle of 
moral dignity, which ought ever to attach 
to a rational, an intelligent, and an im- 
mortal being. 

I have the honor to be, 
Honorable Sirs, 

Your obedient Servant, 
John W. Ricketts. 

Calcutta, ) 

\5th February, 1828. j 






The object of the letters contained in the 
following pages, is of the last importance to 
the temporal welfare and prospects of the ris- 
ing generation in India, as proposing to open 
for them a new source of honest, industrious, 
useful, and independent livelihood, — a desi- 
deratum, of which their immediate progeni- 
tors, as a distinct class, cannot boast even to 
this day. 

The question has often been started hyone 
and another, “ Whatistobedonefor our rising 
children ?” In the silence of sober contempla- 
tion, 1 have also repeatedly thougdit to myself, 
“ Who will shew us any good” in this matter? 
Are our progeny destined to pine in want, and 
to languish out a wretched existence in this 
the very land of their birth?” For ray part, I 
must confess that it has always puzzled me to 
find out a proper solution for questions like 
these ; and never have I been able, (till now, 

1 hope,) to come to any satisfactory conclusion 
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on Jlie point j fully convinced, as I am, that 
no Government or State upon earth can ever 
furnish a never-failing source of competent 
livelihood to a whole “ nation of clerks,” as 
we have sometimes been called. The inesent 
age is but an age of infancy, in regard to Jwst 
Indians ; and hence, in our own day, the desk 
and the counting-house may provide employ- 
ment for a limited number of hands, perhaps 
almost equal to the demand ; but it may be 
asked, what is to become of our successors 
in life, when, (as they must inevitably do in 
the natural course of things,) they increase 
in numbers to an incalculable extent? Here 
lies the main difficulty ; and it.ie for others to 
determine, how far I have succeeded in point- 
ing out a way, in which such a difficulty may 
be gradually, but effectually overcome. 

The operation of the scheme now proposed, 
if once carried into effect, would go a con- 
siderable way to reverse the scene. Instead 
of leaning upon Government, as upon a bro- 
ken reed, for the means of subsistence, we 
should, on the contrary, be enabled rather to 
contribute towards their support, in the way 
of revenue, by the payment of duties and 
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taxes levied on our prosperity ; thus realizing, 
in one sense, the consolation of the doctrine, 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

When I first took up my pen to write the 
letter No. 1, addressed to the Editor of i the 
Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle, I had not 
the most distant idea that it would have issu- 
ed in an attempt to compass any useful or im- 
portant end, as it has so happily done. Nor 
did 1 ever contemplate, till this morning, the 
publication, in the separate form of a pam- 
p!;let, of the letters herein referred to; but it 
has occurred to me, that some good may re- 
sult from thus transplanting them from the 
pages of a diurnal, and placing them in a 
more convenient shape, and in one collected 
point of view, before those who are so deeply 
interested in the subject. 

The Author. 

Wth January, 1828. 


P. S. Since the publication of the first edi- 
tion of the letters referred to in the foregoing 
preface, some further discussion has been 



called forth in the public prints, regarding the 
scheme broached^in those letters ; and 1 have 
thought it best preserve a faithful record of 
the whole, in the form of a pamphlet, dedicated 
to the Indian authorities in England. 

6/A February, 1828k 



▲DDKBSaSD TO THB 

iStritor of Vf)t ISotgal fUntfiaru ©l&ronicle^ 


LETTER I. 

Sir, 

It is a pleasing spectacle to the philanthropist to see 

the march of intellect,’^ and the rapid progress of educa- 
tion among the East Indian community, who, (to the no 
small cmgrace of the age in which we live,) labour under 
many civil and political disabilities in this the very land of 
their birth. 

In my opinion. Sir, education will work out a gradual, 
but an effectual cure for all these monstrous evils. Ivct 
parents and guardians but avail themselves of the solid 
advantages now provided for their children and wards in 
this resp'^ t; and, when these again come to act their 
part on the public theatre of life, they will have acquired, 
it is to be expected, such a vigorous tone of moral feeling 
and principle, as to secure the proper discharge of their 
own obligations towards their offspring, and command the 
esteem and respect of all honest, reasonable, and intelli- 
gent men. 

Thus the work of improvement and reformation will go 
on among East Indians, as they increase in numbers, in- 
telligence, ^nd moral respectability, until the current of 
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public opinion shall turn decidedly in their favour, and ba- 
nish for ever the prevalence of utijust and illiberal preju- 
dice, which takes shelter in a semi-barbarous and less en- 
lightened age. 

If I remember right, the Marquess of Wellesley once 
told his youthful collegiate hearers on a certain public oc- 
casion, that they were to consider themselves as the jmbi- 
Uty of India, destined to take an active part in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs in this country. Be it so; 
but to the East Indians, I would say, that even much 
greater things are eispected from them. As to them, they 
are to rear their offspring for the glorious work of rational 
emancipation from those evils, un^er which they them- 
selves groan; and this is to be done by a steady and well- 
regulated process of education, carried on from year to 
year, and from age to age. 
lam, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

A LovEfe OF Right, and 

/unuar^, 1828. A Hater of Wrong. 


LETTER II. 

Sijt, 

It is high time that some just notions should be incul- 
cated upon the minds of East Indians, regarding the true 
position in which they stand, and the course to be pursu- 
ed by them for elevating their offspring above the narrow 
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point to which they themselves are lamentably reduced, 
Without any moral fault or crime of their own. 

In my letter of yesterday, which you have so readily 
inserted in the Hurkaru of this morning, I took occasion 
to point out the solid advantages of education now pro- 
vided for the youths belonging to the East Indian com- 
munity ; and this is unquestionably the true road to mo- 
ral eleviition of prmciple, character, and conduct. But, 
Sir, a great deal must yet depend upon a right direction 
to be given to our young men in their future path of life. 
As things are, parents in general would seem to think 
that, by an irrevocable’ law of nature, they and their off- 
spring are born and designed for nothing else but jfiTem- 
ii»r Dikiys in the City of Palaces. Hence, as soon as a lad 
excels in the mere mechanical art of penmanship, what- 
ever may be the strength of his genius, or the natural 
bias of his mind, he is hastily dragged out of school, 
thrust into an office, nailed down to a desk, and made to 
toil in hard and unprofitable servitude, without any pros- 
pect of rising beyond a certmn limited point in the sphere 
in which he is thus engaged. 

Now this is altogether an erroneous plan of conduct, 
both as it respects the premature removal of a boy from 
school, and the placing him inevitably, and as a matter of 
course, in a sphere of life where the opening blossoms of 
genius and talent are doomed to droop, wither, and die. 

Youth is doubtless the proper season for laying a 
solid foundation, whereon to build a future superstruc- 
ture ; and, where circumstances will admit of it, a young 
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man should never be removed from school, t‘11 lie lias 
fully completed his education. This is a jioint too 
often sadly overlooked by parents and guardians, to 
the cost of our youths in after life. In regard to tlie 
other particular ttbove mentioned, it is true that eve ry 
occupation in life must have its complement of hands ; 
and a certain number must consequently be requiu ti for 
filling the situation of clerks, registers, book-kei ]iers, and 
so forth; but I ask, whether this will always supi ly a 
never-failing sourceofemployinent to East Indians ? 'I’hcir 
numbers are daily increasing ; an^ it cannot be expected 
that situations in public offices,constituted rs they are on the 
sordid principle of self, will be created acce rding to the cx- 
tentof the increasing demand for them. It will lollow, then, 
that the clerical market, as it may be called, will he so com- 
pletely glutted in the course of a short lapse of time, that 
either the talents and qualifications of Lest Indians must be 
rejected and thrown back upon themselves as an unsaleable 
commodity, or they must find a new market for them in 
another sphere of life beyond the precincts of Calcutta. 

Now let us look at such a fact full in the face, as 
one that must be realized by our coming posterity. And 
what is to be done, to meet the impending evil ? It is for 
parents and guardians themselves to take the matter into 
their most serious consideration, and chalk out a new and 
untried path for those whose welfare and interest arc com- 
mitted to their trust. There is a trite saying, that “ ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention.” Such a necessity now 
surely exists, in regard to the future prospects of East In- 
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di<ins; and I think that the road is plain before us. The 
u(‘ciip:iti(>n of the soil is our natural and undoubted birth- 
right, of which nothing can despoil us. The country is 
large and wide, and there is room enough and to spare. 
I.et us turn our attention to the Mofussil^ and effec- 
tually introduce the work of colonisation in the interior. 
Of our children, let us make them ii^digo planters, land- 
holders, fanners, See. and betake ourselves to such other 
resources as local circumstances may suggest. Let us plant 
schools around us for the education of the natives, and in- 
fuse into theirminds those sound principles of learning, mo- 
rality, and religion, of which they remain altogether desti- 
tute to this day, though living under a professedly Christian 
. ernment. All this, and more, may be done by form- 
ing small Associations for the purpose, by dozens and 
scores; and thus let a goodly number of us walk out of 
Calcutta, in solemn silence, as unworthy of us. 

I could say a great deal more upon the subject; but let 
this suffice as a mere outline to be filled up by the serious 
and sober reflection of those whom it so immediately con- 
cetnr 

I am^ 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

A Lover of Right, and 
A Hater of Wrong. 


9th Januar^^ 1828. 
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LETTER III. 

Sis, 

Now for anotber, and, perhaps, a final communication, 
close at the heels of my last, which was addressed to you 
under date the 9th instant. After the hint thrown out 
towards the conclusion of that letter, it may be (tf use to 
lay a few ideas together of a practical tendency, calculated 
tobringaboutan Assodationof thenaturc therein proposed. 
And here is something in a more substantial shape fur the 
serious consideration of East Indians, and others, who may 
be found willing to engage in a new and untried path of life • 
Let us suppose, for instance, (taking things on the low. 
est scale,) that we can find twenty individuals of enterpri/.c, 
who are disposed to embark in the projected undertaking. 
If 60 , let these form a social compact among themselves, 
to be called, for reasons of obvious import, “ The Com- 
mercial and Patriotic Association.” Each member of this 
Associationmightthencontributc,say 5,000 rupees*, which 
will at once raise a fund of one lac for the commencement of 
operations. This fundbeing duly lodged in the most perfect 
and unsuspected security, let the Association depute one 
or two managing partners from among their own number, 
to obtain a footing in some commercial landed concern in 
the interior, (whether it be a sugar, indigo, cotton, or 
other manufactory.) I would recommend the selection 
of two, in preference to one, as they would be helpful to 
each other in the management of the concern, and one 

* Should this sum be objected to as largCi an easy remedy presents 
Itself Where a whole share cannot be taken by a sinp^le individual 
let two or more persons ciab together in the purchase of it. It would be 
obviously debiranle, that each share should be of a respectable amount; 
and this object would be gained by the expedient proposed. 
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would supply the place of the other, in case of sickness, or 
other unavoidable circumstance. It will not be necessary 
for any of the rest of the members of the Association to quit 
C alcutta, in order to promote the success of the undertake 
ing. They would have to remain at head-quarters, just 
where they were, exercising a general power of control over 
every branch of the concern. The managing partners, be- 
sides participating in their individual share of the profits 
accruing from the business, mightbe alloweda fixedmonthly 
salary for their services, just .sufficient to afford them a 
comfortable maintenance. The entire funds of the concern 
w’ould of course be exclusively under the control, and at 
the disposal, of the As.sociation. For this and other pur- 
poses, a Corresponding Member and Secretary might be 
chosen, to conduct all the business and correspondence 
that may be carried on between the Association in Cal- 
cutta, and the managing partners in the Mofussil. The 
accounts of the concern might be made up monthly, 
for the information of the Association ; and a fair and an 
equal dividend, in the way of profit and loss, might take 
place, at the close of each year, among the share-holders. 
Should a large measure of prosperity ultimately attend our 
operations, of which the prospect is bright, the concern 
might be enigrged to any extent, either by the original 
members taking one or more shares themselves in it, or by 
inviting others to join them*, and the business of the 

• Should the number of meiid^ers become so great as to render it 
unwieldy for the transaction of business, they might choose a Com- 
mittee of Management from among themselves, to conduct all the aifairs 
of the Association. At the same time, an additional number of ma- 
naging partners might be advantageously deputed to the ae* 

cording to the increased magnitude of the undertaking. 
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concern might thus be profitably extended t» other 
branches of commerce, embracing even shipping and fo- 
reign adventures. Whenever this was the case, the Asso- 
ciation might very creditably turn their attention to the 
work of education among tlie natives in the district imme- 
diately around their station, and to the general improve- 
ment of the resources of the country. A great deal iniglit 
be done in this way, and perhaps at a comparatively tri- 
fling sacrifice of expense. do I say No. It is a 

sacred duty we owe the land dP our birth, to do all the 
good we can, in the way of impmvt^nt and civilization 
all around us, in our day and generation ; and to the na- 
tives themselves, this would be but a fair compensation 
for the contribution of their labour towards the success of 
our affairs. 

To my scheme of a “ Commercial and Patriotic Asso- 
ciation," the principal objection made, as far as I can 
leani, is, that it will require good managing partners, 
or, in other words, men of tried character and judgment, 
experience and enterprise. Granted ; but who ever said 
otherwise, so as to render this fundamental point a matter 
of debate ? The same objection may be made, and the 
same qualifications may be stated as wanted for every 
other similar undertaking in the world, 8o|hat this leaves 
us just where we were. To this objection, however, (if it 
can be so called,) I would say. Get precisely such men as 
you w[ant for the purpose, and the thing is done. To com- 
pare small things with great, ^hy it is afler ^ only “24 
gentlemen in Leadenhall Street,” as they have been 
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called, who conduct all the weighty affairs of this vast 
eastern empire ; and surely it is not too much to expect, 
that twenty, or perhaps a larger number of gentlemen, in- 
terspersed through different streets in Calcutta, may ma- 
nage a commercial undertaking of the kind proposed ; for 
it will be the duty of the Association themselves to elect 
the managing partners. It is they who are to appropri- 
ate the funds, and, in a word, do all that is necessary from 
first to last. I would then say, Make the trial, put your 
energies to the test, and the result will speak for itself. 

For my part, I think it would be a libel on us to sup- 
pose, that, among the East Indian community, there are 
not to be found men of substantial character and qualifi- 
cations enough for such a work as is now contemplated. 
When it was first proposed to establish a public school for 
our rising children and coming posterity, just five years 
ago, (terminating, as it afterwards did, in the establish- 
ment of the Parental Academic Institution,) precisely si- 
milar objections were started by different individuals, as if 
nothing could be done ; but, now that we have expe- 
rience on our side, let the result of our operations 
since the 1st March 1823, bear testimony to the tan- 
gible reality of what was once deemed merely vision- 
ary and chimerical. He who cannot grapple with, and 
overcome the first obstacles and difficulties incident to 
a new undertaking, I admit, is not the man for accom- 
plishing any great or important object; but why should we 
come to such a melancholy conclusion, and at once con- 
sign a whole class to public ignominy and shame P I would 
fain hope better things of us. 
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Should these my honest endeavours prove of any effica- 
cy with those who are to take tlie whole inatUir into con- 
sideration, I would propose that a private consultation be 
held, at an appointed time and place, among such as arc 
fully inclined to enter upon the undertaking, in order that 
they may form thmselves into an Association, frame a 
code of rules for the management of their affairs, and 
take such other steps as may be necessary to the full con- 
summation of all their wishes. 

When I penned my first letter, 1 had no idea of sitting 
down to a second, and then to a third ; but my present 
communication resolves itself into a downright commercial 
scheme, requiring perhaps an appropriate change of sig- 
nature ; the former, “ A Lover of Right, and a Hater of 
W rong,” being calculated only to pourtray the warmth of 
feeling, under wliich I then wrote ; but, Sir, it is time to 
cool upon a commercial subject, and a sober coolness of 
judgment and conduct is more especially required of com- 
mercial men. With your leave, then, Mr. Editor, I will 
now subscribe myself, 

A MEBE Projector, 

January, 1828. 

P. S. Though the project contained in this letter ema- 
nates from an East Indian, (since it n. ust emanate front 
some quarter or other,) it may as well be clearly stated, 
once for all, that it is intended to be open to all, whether 
Europeans or Natives, and tliat “ none are excluded’' from 
the Association, “ but those who do themselves exclude.” 
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Kdiforlal Rentarks in the Bengal Hurkaru and Chro- 
niric of the \5t/i January^ 1828. 

AVe wisli all manner of success to our correspondent 
A MKi’.i: Projector's'^ scheme. His intentions are 
honorable and philanthropic; but still we doubt if 
il)c u!;m devised is calculated to produce the beneficial ef- 
eoiiu ioplaicd. It is, in so far as wc understand it, 
tn (‘<tablisb a joint stock Association, composed of twenty, 
a liundrcd or more sharc-hoUlers, and with the joint 
cnpital to carry on some extensive joint concern in the 
Mofussil, as an example to East Indians of what may be 
done in the interiur, and by way of exciting them to turn 
tlicir steps to the paths of industry in that quarter, in- 
stead of confining themselves to the narrow^ sphere *of Cal- 
cutta, A MERE Projector" adverts to the Honorable 
Com})any , as an example of what may be effected by a joint 
stock Association. No illustration could be more unfortu- 
nate ; for it is a kqown and admitted fat t, that the Com- 
pany, ikU withstanding great individual skill and zeal have 
been c. jilayed, have all along traded at a loss, and that 
the ir large t( niittanccs of produce from this country, are 
not, as in the natural course of trade, the mere returns of 
their exports, but are paid for from the revenues of the 
country, of w’^hich they still hold sovereignty. In fact, the 
appropriation of this revenue to this purpose, is one of the 
state necessities for the relief of which the people are tax- 
ed. Taxation is resorted to, to produce a surplus of re- 
venue above expenditure, and remittances of prudiicc arc 
made to enable the Company to pay demands at home. It 
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matters not that the produce sells at a loss, so it sells and 
yields. If it does not yield enough for the wants to l>c 
supplied, more mtwt be had ; and, if not by greater jn ii- 
dence and economy in speculations, taxation must he 
called into play to fill the void. Notwithstanding this 
union of political power and trading monopoly, hiiw(>\ er, 
the Company are still public debtors to a very large a- 
mount. Surely, then, there is in their example little en- 
couragement to the formation of joint stock xVssoeiations 
for trading or manufacturing ; and we believe the opinion, 
out of their own body, is fast becoming universal, that ^icir 
interest and their dignity, (if they are to retain their power 
at all,) would both be consulted better by a dissolution 
of the anomalous alliance of the business of Traddts with 
the office of Rulers. 

If the East Indians are desirous of trying such an ex- 
periment as that proposed, we think wc can point out a 
much better mode of doing it. Let them unite, and sub- 
scribe a capital, to be lent at a fair ra?e of interest to any 
two or three individuals possessing the requisite qualifica- 
tions of integrity, experience, intelligence, and activity ; 
and let that capital be secured upon the property purchas- 
ed, and the interest regularly paid. Two or more of the 
subscribers may act as trustees for the whole body of the 
mortgagees, and be empowered to call on the mortgagers 
annually or half-yearly for their accounts. By this mean.s, 
if, after a fair trial, it should be found that the experiment 
dues not succeed, (we see no reason why it should not,) 
the property may be sold, and the proceeds divided be- 
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foro any serious loss has been sustained. By this mode, 
it a])pears to us that every purpose contemplated by our 
corr(‘sj)oiulcnt will be answered, without the cumbrous 
mac hinery of‘a joint stock Association, which only impedes 
tlie o})erations of commerce, weakens the stimulus to indi- 
vidual ( xertion, and leads inevitably to a disregard of that 
ec(nuuriy so essential to success in all matters of trade*- 
W'e understand perfectly, that A mere Projector" 
would require the individuals, who were to conduct the 
concern purchased by the Association, to be share-holders, 
perhaps of 5,000 Rupees each, out of a lakh or two lakhs: 
but it requires little experience of human nature to per- 
cei c , tliat the stimulus ol siieh a consideration to econo- 
my and" activity would be utterly insignificant, compared 
to that which would be in constant operation, if the same 
part'u's were actual proprietors, having to bear the whole 
loss resulting from any imprudence and extravagance, or 
to enjoy the whole profit derivable from economy, activi* 
ty, and good management. A loss of ten per cent, upcm 
the cii[v d- say of two lakhs, would, in the latter case, add 
to tlieir debt forty thousand. Rupees ; it would be an 

* ) dill not rc*{;:inl tliis sugjrestion to be of sufficient importance to need 
i\ replv. Co me, it appeared that it would be like j^rapplinj*; with a mere 
^hadou ; Nim e i\w /vast kli it/ o( what was proposed by the l>Iitur, is quite 
out ol tiie (pie>t,iou. Where, for instance, should we find persons will- 
ing^ to t(u le forward, to raise a capital to be lent, at a fair rate of in*- 
lerost, to i ny two or tbree individuals, and to be secured upon the pro- 
perty piircaased ?’* Besides, after all, this would be but a mere encou- 
r.i^einenl of tntt rprize^ and not the ;>ci‘ompHshmeat of a 
hftjcd J had iu view. This object was, and still is, by our united exer- 
tions, to raise the public eharacter of an increasing class, kept at a low 
r!d) by the pressure of difficulties and disabilities, which are so unjustly 
hruped uj)on theii» by the exclusive system of policy observed by their 
rulers. — Nott by the Author, 
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instant loss of twenty thousand, and they would ho thrown 
hack a year in paying the interest of their borrowed 
capital. Now, in the scheme proposed by our correspon- 
dent, the ten per cent, would be a loss to each perhaps of 
600 rupees, and the risk of ruin remote ; for it would be 
felt so lightly, that there would be a constant tcniptatioa 
to goon with the concern, though not prosperous, till the 
whole capital was sunk. In short, it is impossible tliat 
joint stock Associations can eVer be conducted with the 
economy, activity, and skill necessary to success. 

We have another suggestion to offer, which may he 
worthy of our correspondent’s attention. He may pos- 
sibly recollect, that, about a year or two ago, proposals 
from a Society in England were circulated to the agency 
houses here, relative to the encouragement of an improved 
process of culture and manufacture of our sugars, to en- 
able them to compete with the West Indians in quality 
and price, and drive the produce of slave labour out of 
the market. We have not time to refer now ; but, if our 
memory deceive us not, the circular also adverted to an 
improvement in the process of cleaning cotton. For the 
promotion of these objects, it was proposed to lend out 
capital, for the purpose of erecting sugar mills, &c. the 
loan to be secured on the property ; but we believe, that 
it was required of the agents here to advance money qn 
account of the London Society on del credere, which they 
were unwilling to do. Our correspondent, however, may 
ascertain the particulars by reference to any agency 
house ; and it might be found advantageous for the Asso- 
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< ;ition he proposes to establish, to put itself in communi- 
e.'ttioii with the Society at home; and perhaps the union 
of their efforts and means might, in time, realize the phi- 
laiuliropic objects both have in view. The London 
Society would aid them with funds at moderate interest 
possibly, on such security as they could command ; and it 
would send out persons to instruct them in erecting and 
working sugar mills, and in the improved process of 
cleaning cotton. A reference to this body woidd cause 
delay ; but the objects in view cannot be effectually pro- 
moted by any ill-concocted, luastily adopted scheme. They 
require, to insure success, mature deliberation, and the 
acquisition of the fullest information on every point., An 
improvement in the manufacture of our sugars, seems to 
us the first object to which attention should be turned. 
It is probable, that the additional duties will be removed 
ere long; but, even then, wc must compete in quality with 
tlic clayed sugars of the West Indies, in order to extend 
our exports of that staple. Now wc have not yet the 
means of making the attempt. We want the machinery, 
and people to teach us the use of it ; for both which, we 
must apply at home ; so that references to England are 
indispensible, before any thing practical can be done. 
We have not tirrie at present to dwell further on this sub- 
ject, We just throw out these hints, for the considera- 
tion of our correspondent, and those who are about to 
associate with him for the purpose he has in view. There 
is one other observation, however, to which we would call 
his attention. It is this, that we think the East Indians, 
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as well as aborigines, should avoid at all times any mea- 
sure which may serve to continue a line of demarcation, 
and perpetuate an invidious distinction between them and 
the Europeans. To effect any important object for the 
welfare of British India, the means and the energies of 
subjects of all classes should be united. We oltserve, 
indeed, that Europeans are not excluded from the Asso- 
ciation ; and our precaution, therefore, as far as they are 
concerned, is rather a general rule, than an objection ap- 
plying to the particular case, altfamigh the circumstance 
of a proposal to associate for the purpose of promoting the 
elevation of East Indians does, in a manner, mark out a 
distinction, which we hope ere long will cease to exist. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Srn, 

I am quite pleased with the drift of your editorial re- 
marks in this morning’s paper, regarding the scheme of a 
“ Commercial and Patriotic Association,” as proposed by 
me. They are encouraging, and likely to have a good 
effect ; but I have just one word to say about the compa- 
rison you have drawn between my projected Association 
and the East India Company. 

When I adverted to this commercial body, I did not 
mean to hold them up as an e.xample for our imitation ; 
but my object was merely to shew how, great an undertak- 
ing is capable of being carried on by an association of 
“ 24 gentlemen in Leadenhall-street,” so far as regards 
the management of the weighty affairs of India. 
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You will allow, however, that, in regard to the pecuniary 
bearing of the question, there is all the difference in the 
world between such an Association as we contemplate, and 
the East India Company. As to the latter, they are sure 
of their dividend, whether their affairs prosper, or not. To 
them, it is like “ a bird in the hand,” which “ is worth two 
in the bush.” Hence the marked apathy and indiffer- 
ence that prevail among the general body of proprietors of 
East India stock, regarding their own concerns in this 
country. Not so, however, with the former. They must 
absolutely and literally work out a dividend for them- 
selves, or be great losers by the undertaking. This alone 
woukl be calculated to operate as a powerful stimulus to 
extraordinary activity and exertion among the managing 
partners in the Mofussil, and to a corresponding vigilance 
of control on the part of the Association at head-quarters. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

A MERE Projector. 

15//i January, 1828. 


Editorial Remarks in the Bengal Hurkaru and Chro- 
nicle of the 18^/i January, 1828. 

The author of the letters under the signature of “ A 
Lover of Right, and a Hater of Wrong,” and “ A 
MERE Projector,” has, we observe, got them up in a 
pamphlet, with a short preface prefixed to them, which we 
republish. On the proposition stated in these letters, we 
have already expressed our opinion ; but we shall be glad 
to find that it attracts attention. We have pointed out 
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what wc conceive to be an improvement on the writer's 
suggestion ; and, although we jierfectly understand the 
difference between an Association like that proposed, and 
a body like the Honorable Company, we still think that, 
in the way we have suggested alone, the intended experi- 
ment is likely to succeed. It is to be regretted unques- 
tionably, that the East Indians should still confine them- 
selves to the Presidencies, as they now do. But who can 
wonder at it, when they look to the cause, the state of the 
law ? In Calcutta, an East Indian enjoys the protection 
of British la? ; but, in the Mofussil, with idl the intellec- 
tual superiority of a European, and animated, perhaps, by 
truly English sentiments, to what indignities is he not li- 
able ? We have heard, even here, of an instance of a re- 
spectable Eurasian (East Indian) female, who lived in 
the 24 Pergunnahs, being compelled by brutal Chowkey- 
dars to walk in the sun, in the hot season, a distance of 
three miles, to the Magistrate’s ,• a piece of bru- 

tality, however, which, we are well assured, the worthy 
Magistrate did not fail to punish. But, until there is 
some change in the law, the East Indians in the Mofussil 
must be liable to the Mofussil courts ; and it is not sur- 
prizing, therefore, that they should prefer the Presiden- 
cies, where they enjoy the same protection and privileges 
as their European brethren in other respects, and are not 
liable to be transmitted from the chosen place ef their 
abode. 
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To the Editor of the Bengal Hurharu aiid Chronicle. 

Silt, 

In republishing the preface to my pampMet in your 
valuable journal of this morning, you have very properly 
brought forward another circumstance arising out of the 
subject, which deserves to be considered ; and, lest this 
should operate, in the minds of some, as an objection to 
the accomplishment of my scheme of a “ Commercial and 
Patriotic Association,'' I will endeavour to meet it in a 
few words. 

That the arm of British law, such as it is, thrown round 
the life and property of the subject within the limits of 
Calcutta, is a blessing, however dearly purchased, none will 
have the hardihood to deny ; and that the MofussU covxXs 
are far behind in this respect. Owing to the perpetual ex- 
ercise of corrupt influence among the native officers of 
those courts, equally baffles all contradiction. But this, 
Sir, need not operate in such a way, as to amount to a 
serious obstacle in our case. If the three Jewish worthies, 
strong .u the consciousness of their own integrity, could 
venture into “ the burning fiery furnace,” surely East In- 
dians may safely venture into the Mofussil, for the laudable 
purpose of earning an honest livelihood for themselves ; 
and, in spite of all the known venality and corruption of 
Mofussil courts, every honest man may surely calculate 
upon safety and protection in the pursuit of his lawful 
calling. 

On this subject, let us at once refer “ to the law and to 
the testimony” for a correct definition of the ends of ms- 
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gisterial authority. See Romans, 13th chapter, 3(1 verse : 
‘‘For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil 
Wilt thou, then, not be afraid of the power ? Do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same,'*’ 
Here we see, that, so far from oppression or degrada- 
tion, “praise*’^ will be the just desert of East Iniiians 
in their new circumstances, whilst peaceably engaged in 
a course of honest industry. Besides, this very industry 
would obviously tend to swell the amount of the Go- 
vernment revenues, the only source whence all their vast 
expenditure is to be found. It would, therefore, involve 
no less a positive breach of fealty to Government, than 
an act of w anton injustice to the subject, if ever any of 
their judicial servants were guilty of any thing like oppres- 
sion or maltreatment towards East Indians in the circum- 
stances above supposed, or even lent themselves to such a 
work of mischief plotted against them on the part of their 
native officers. 

There is still another point deserving of consideration, 
things are, the use of thePersian language in theATo/z/s- 
sil courts is doubtless a crying evil ; but this cannot be ex- 
pected always to endure. A large body of East Indians* 
flocking in various directions into the Mofussil, and spread- 
ing themselves all over the country, in quest of an honest* 
industrious, and useful livelihood, would go a considerable 
way^to change the scene. Speaking English, as they do* 
as their colloquial, if not their vernacular tongue, they 
would naturally expect to be heard in English by their 
English Judges in the courts ; and these could 
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never, for a tnen’ent. deny the perfect reasonablenesB of 
their request. Hence, Government themselves would soon 
see tlie manife.'^t expediency of Ustening to their plea, as 
imlispcnsahly essential to the furtherance of the important 
ends of justice. 

You will pardon me, Sir, for thus persevering in the 
contest of ‘‘a war of words;” persuaded, as I am, that 
your observations are made, as my replies are certainly 
given, on the broad basis of public principle. With me, 
Mr. Editor, this is no matter of mere dry speculation, 
but one of absolutely practical tendency, and which I hope 
may tend to some practical good. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

A Mere Projector. 

18^/i January, 1828. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

.’lit, 

When any opinion, (however erroneous,) has long dwelt 
upon the public mind, when it has acquired belief, and ob- 
tained approbation, all attempts at its refutation will be 
received with opposition, and perhaps with ridicule. It is 
with some dread, therefore, of being thought paradoxical, 
that I venture to oppose the remarks set forth in your pa- 
per of this morning by your correspondent, “ A Lover 
of Right, and a Hater of Wrong.” This writer, with much 
earnestness, and certainly with the best of intentions, re- 
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commends to the parents of East Indians to give their 
children the most liberal education possible, as the only 
way of securing their happiness, and improving their condi- 
tion in the world. Now, Sir, all this sounds very well in 
theory ; but let us, for a moment, suppose it applied to prac- 
tice — ^Ict us, for a moment, suppose, that a father sends bis 
son to a public school, spends almost all his fortune, and 
suffers many personal inconveniences and hardships, to be 
able to grant him a liberal education ; well, Sir, what is 
the result of all this ? Granting that the young man, 
(when removed from school,) possesses as much learning 
and knowledge as can he possibly acquired in this country, 
to what purpose can his talerits be devoted ? Suppose, (we 
shall carry our hypothesis a little further,) his father dies, 
and leaves the young man without friends, and without 
fortune, what is he to do for support? In such a situation, 
I doubt very much whether, with all his literary attain- 
ments, he will be able to obtain the situation of a common 
Keranee. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Calcutta, January, 1828. A. D. 

A. D.’s proposition amounts to this, that the diffusion of 
knowledge is a curse. We can only say, that we do not 
agree with him.—- En. 
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Extract of a Letter from “ An Impartial Observer f to 
the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle^ 
dated 21.s^ January 1828. 

“ 1 allude more particularly to your remarks on A. D.’s 
letter. You say that his proposition amounts to this, 
that the diffusion of knowledge is a curse. What his ul« 
terior views may he, I cannot say ; but, as far as his pre- 
.sent communication goes, I think it contains nothing but 
the truth. He blames the Indo-Britons, (and verj^ justly, 
I think,) that they are so anxious to give their children 
an education altogether unsuited to their future prospects 
in life- If, instead of giving them an education calculated 
to introduce them into one of the learned professions, (in 
which, under present circumstances, very few of them can 
hope to succeed,) they would train them up to a useful 
trade, they would doubtless act much more wisely ; this, 
I suppose, is A. D.’s intention ; and this you have former- 
ly declared to be your own persuasion. Instead, therefi)re, 
of discouraging A. D. and similar correspondents, you 
should, on the contrary, (according to my humble opi- 
nion,) afford eve^y possible encouragement to discussions, 
so sensible, and so much calculated to point out to our 
Indo-British countrymen the only way in which their con- 
dition can be thoroughly and permanently improved.” 

Editorial Remarks on the foregoing Letter. 

We are not aware, that we have ever, as “An impar- 
tial Observer” intimates, expressed any opinion hostile 
to the education of Indo-Britons, though we certainly have 
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regretted that they should prefer the genteel slavery of tha 
Kerannie to the honest independence of the mechanic. 
A. O.'s proposition, if we rightly understand it, goes much 
further than this ; for it would restrict parents from giv- 
ing their children a liberal education, when it is in their 
power to do so, lest they should be made unhappy by be- 
ing unable to rise higher than to the oflice of mere w riters. 
This is a sweeping condemiiation of liberal education in 
the massj to which we cannot assent. If liberal education 
were more universal than it is, its effects' would not be to 
make men discontented witih their lot, nor to aspire to sta- 
tions beyond their reach ; but rather to teach them the fol- 
ly of repining, and to afford them resources for their hours 
of recreation, more worthy of a rational being than many 
they now seek. 1 1 is upon this principle, that the London 
University is established; and we should be glad to see 
similar means of instruction multiplied over the world. It 
is the duty of the instructors to inculcate the maxim, 
that “ honour and shame from no condition rise,” and to 
teach their pupils to appreciate the blessings of an indepen- 
dence earned by honest industry, by directing their at- 
tention to the noble examples the history of our own coun- 
try affords. To qualify Indo-Biitons for any trade, they 
must be taught to read and write ; and this is all that is 
required to enable them to become Kerannies : a more 
liberal education, therefore, is not likely to increase their 
bias for that particular occupation, but, on the contrary, 
to teach them to despise its dependence and servility, and 
to prefer any honest avocation which promises to render 
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them independent. The disabilities, under which they la- 
bour, must give way to the influence of education.- Know- 
ledge will give them power ; and the day is not far distant, 
we think, when the learned professions and the offices of 
state will be thrown open to the competition of talent here, 
a.s they are at home. 


“ If, instead of giving theni (East Indirais) an education calcu- 
lated to introduce them into one of the learned professions, (in 
vi’hich, under present cirrumstaTu.es, veiy few of thejn can hope to 
succewi ) tliey would train them up to a ’iseful trade, they would 
doubtless act much moi'e wisely.” 

An I.MFAjEiTiAii OnsnsvEB, 

To the Editor of the Bengal IJurknm and Chronicle, 
SlK, 

No doubt “ we are the men ; and wi.sdom will die with 
us.” ai dismal and cheerless prospect for those who are 
to come after us ! 

Methought you had effectually given the “ conp de 
grace ” to your correspondent “ A. D.” in the editorial note 
appended to his communication ; but it seems that he has 
found a warm friend and supporter in “ An Impartial Ob- 
server,” who has now come forward to second him m hie 
advocacy of tl.e “ reign of ignorance,” for poor East Indi- 
ans. The foregoing passage is an extract from his letter, 
as inserted in the Hiurkaru of this morning ; and 1 feel 
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that it woulil be an unpardonable dereliction of duty In u?. 
if we suffered so monstrous a doctrine to go forth in open 
day, without giving it the fullest and most unqualified 
contradiction. 

Sir, what does the sum and substance of “ An Impar- 
tial Observer’s” dictum amount to ? It resolves itself into 
two points ; viz. the curse of a finished education, as ap- 
plicable to Kast Indians ; and the blessedness of compara- 
tive ignorance, so as to render them disqualified for any 
thing beyond the anvil, the last, and other such implements 
belonging to useful trade. * 

I am sure no one will ever dispute the point with “ An 
Impartial Observer,” so far a§ regards the training up of a 
due proportion of East Indians for occupations like those 
referred to ; but what is to become of the re^ Consider- 
ing the present scantiness of the European community, 
and the consequent limited demand for articles of wear 
and consumption suited to their taste, the employment of 
a very few hands in each trade would be quite sufficient to 
produce a complete glut in the market ; and then may 
our artisans sit down, with keen appetites, over a delicious 
meal composed of boots and shoes, pictures and picture 
frames, tables and chairs, (all of their own manufacture,) 
in order to satisfy the loud cravings of that voracious de- 
mon, hunger. 

I would say, By all means, let our young men be a well- 
educated community, qualified for practical purposes in 
eeery department of life. Education will never turn out 
to be an incumbrance to them, of which they shall be glad 
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to rid themselves. “ Knowledge is power that is, it is 
the true source of moral power. This will render them 
powerful in the general estimation of society, and equally 
so in the consideration of an enlightened Government ; 
who, whatever may be the prejudices of the age in which 
we live, will, sooner or later, see their own advantage in 
availing themselves of the qualifications of talent, indus* 
try, and integrity, wheresoever found, instead of carefully 
and jealously damming up their choice within the exclu* 
sive bounds of a narrow compass. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obe^nt Serfant, 

A MEKE PeojECTOR. 

23d January, 1828. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sir, 

A death-like silence has prevailed wich the public press 
in CalcT’’ ; a, (yowr worthy portion of it excepted,) regarding 
the scheme of a “ Commercial and Patriotic Association,” 
as projected by me. Either the Editors are asleep at their 
post, and consequently need to be awakened, or they must 
deem the matter unworthy of public attention. Here, 
however, I cannot yield to them, even for a moment. 

Plays, routs,- and assemblies dance in rich variety 
throughout their columns. All the powers of vivid de- 
scription are called into exercise, to pourtray their beau- 
ties and excellencies ; and all the eloquence of oratory is 
poured forth, to demonstrate their high clums to public 
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patronage and support. But all is morbid apatliy and 
sluggish indiiFerence, when any thing like a proposition is 
brought forward for opening a new source of honest, in- 
dustrious, and useful livelihood ; and this, too, ft)r a whole 
class, who are prodi^ously increasing in numbers, and 
who may be said to have now arrived at an alarming cri- 
sis, in regard to the prbvidon of the necessary means of 
subsistence. Such a sul^ect, howefer interesting to the 
best feelings of the philanthropist, is too vapid to have 
any charms for the editorial department. 

I have been led to this train of reflection, from my hav- 
ing sent, orf Thursday last, a copy of my “ Proposals'” to 
each of the Editors of the Government Gazette, the In- 
dia Gazette, and the John Bull ; not one of whom has 
shewn public spirit enough to call the attention of their 
readers to the subject, nor even so much as returned me 
the compliment of acknowledging the receipt of my gift. 
So much for the public press of India! 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

A MEIIE PROJECTOII. 

22d January, 1828. 

Editorial Remarks in the John Bull of the 2^th Ja- 
nuary, 1828. 

We should not have noticed the letter of “ A mere Pro- 
jector,” which appeared in yesterday’s Hurkaru, had it not 
been that the writer alludes to printed “ Proposals,” which 
he sent to our address, and which he says we have not 
had the civility to notice, or even to acknowledge. These 
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said “ Proposals” were neither more, nor less, than the let- 
ters of “ A mere Projector,” reprinted from the pages of 
tlio Bengal Ilurkaru ; and we have really been so nau- 
seated, and are daily so, with mere ’projecting" ira,^ 
in that paper, that it is no great claim on our attention, 
tliat the pamphlet should have come to us through this 
channel. While we approve of every attempt to a- 
meliorate the condition of the Indo-British race, we con- 
sider it as a misfortune to this body, that their cause should 
be in the hands of the Mere Projector, et id genus omne 
of the Hurkaru. The farrago of nonsense and radicalism, 
with which what is good and practical is constantly mixed 
up, must deter every man of taste and judgment from 
bestowing the slightest attention on the various plans 
proposed ui this quarter, with a view of bettering the con- 
dition of the Indo-Britons ; and, until more respectable 
and able advocates arise, to take the business in hand, it 
would be but a waste of time and labour to give our aid 
to writers, who are really so unworthy of notice. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sill, 

Tn my letter of the 22d instant, I adverted, as I think 
I had just reason to do, to the death-like silence, which 
prevailed with a certain portion of the public press, re- 
garding my scheme of a “ Commercial and Patriotic Asso- 
ciation,” as published in a pamphlet circulated by me ; 
and now the Editor of the John Bull comes forward, not 
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only to plead a justification of his own conduct in this 
respect, but abs(dutely to make a wanton and unmerited 
attack upon me, as the author of that scheme. Let it be 
so; and I will at once hasten to reply to him, confidently 
lookup for the unlnassed verdict of a liberal and an en- 
lightened public on the seal merits of the case. 

The Bull says, “ Theseeaid ‘ Proposals’ were neither 
more, nor less, than the l^tt^ of ‘ A mere Projector,’ re- 
printed from the pages of the Beii|^ Hurkaru.” Disput- 
ed. Less, I grant they were not; bot'anore they certainly 
were, by the addition of a suitable “ Preface” to the let- 
ters, calculated to elucidate the views which led to their 
being penned. Here, then, let the public decide. 

The Bull goes on to say, “ and we have really been so 
nauseated, and are daily so, with ‘ mete pt effecting' trash in 
that paper, (the Hurkaru,) that it is no great claim on our 
attention, that the pamphlet should have come to us through 
this channel.” Here, Sir, may be seen, in a few words, all 
the blind and bigotted stubbornness of Jewish prejudice. 
“ Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth?” Where 
prejudice reigns in such perfection, I despair of any suc- 
cess in the sober cause of truth. “Nauseated!” No 
compulsion, Mr. BuU. It is not my office to cram any 
thing down people’s throats, against their will. Spare 
your nostrils for more odoriferous- scents, and your sto- 
mach for mm^ palatable food. “ It is no great claim on 
our attention, that the pamphlet should have come to 
us through this channel.” There b some ambiguity in 
this passage. The “ letters” certainly made their first ap- 
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pcarance in the columns of the Hurkaru ; but the Editor of 
that paper had no hand whatever in the business, beyond 
giving publicity to what was sent to him in his editorial 
capacity ; and, least of all, in circulating the “ pamphlet” 
among his brother Editors, (how brotherly they are !) 
as the Bull’s language would seem to imply. But, even 
admitting, for the sake of argument, that all that is im> 
plied by the Bull was really done, a mere channel or 
tube cannot possibly change the essential nature or qua- 
lity of the thing itself. This, if prejudice were out of 
the way, ought alone to have engrossed the attention of a 
public Editor. 

But agaim The deponent saith, “ While we approve 
of every attempt to ameliorate the condition of the Indo- 
British (evidently meaning East Indian) race, we consider 
it as a misfortune to this body, that their cause should 
be in the hands of the ‘ Mere Projector’ et ed genus 
omne of the Hurkaru.” Here the Bull speaks at ran- 
dom, without perceiving his own folly. Pray, Sir, what 
does the Bull know of the “ Mere Projector.” I am sure 
that the latter has never had any sort of communication 
with him, either individually or editorially. He must 
then judge of him from the criterion placed before him in 
the “ Proposals,” over which he previously maintained the 
death-like silence complained of. If it be so, the “ Mere 
Projector” has the consolation to think, that he has re- 
ceived the most encouraging testimonial^ from respecta. 
ble and worthy individuals, who differ in opinion 

from that expressed by the Bull ; and, after all, this is 
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but a matter of opiniou, not to be dogmatically fixed by 
the mere dictum of a ‘‘ BulL'** 

Further. ^‘The farrago of nonsense and radicalism, with 
which what is good and practical is constantly mixed up, 
must deter every man of taste and judgment from bestowing 
the slightest attention on the various plans proposed in this 
quarter,' (meaning of course the poor Ilurkaru,) ' with 
a view of bettering the condition of the Indo-Britons,*" 
{ Fast Indians.) From all this, it appears, that the Bull 
evidently holds the Hurkaru responsible for the view^s and 
sentiments developed in my letters ; but this is not what is 
called fair play, and certainly very unlike the conduct of the 
real English John Bull, who is so much noted for the dis- 
play of this prime quality. All the heap of^*^ nonsense and 
radicalism," therefore, must belaid at wt/ door. ‘‘Nonsense!" 
To this charge, I plead, “ Not guilty, my Lord." I deny all 
intercourse with such a personage. “ Radicalism !" Ah I 
Sir, a true spirit of sound radicalism, (but not in the pervert- 
ed and distorted acceptation of the term,) is a principle 
which, if fully brought into operation, is fraught with am- 
ple blessings to mankind in any part of the world. What, 
for instance, would England herself, (that so-much-boast- 
ed country,) have been, without it ? This, Sir, is really 
base ingratitude to the best friend to human happiness. 
May this friend never want a friend in every bosom, not 
sunk to the debasing practice of servility and false adula- 
tion ! But again. “ Taste and judgment !" If the Bull has 
an exclusive monopoly of these desirable qualities, I shall 
not fail to apply to his shop for a due supply of them, 
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wl}enever I may be brought to think that my own stock is 
fairly exhausted. 

Once more, and no more. And, until more respect- 
able and able advocates arise to take the business in hand, 
it would be but a waste of time and labour to give our aid 
to writers, who are really so unworthy of notice.'" Now 
we have arrived at the climax o£ BuUism, Respectable 
and able !'** For the true definition of the terra respect- 
able," I will never have recourse to the aid of the Bulk 
He will perhaps tell me, that true respectability" con- 
sists in an abundance of wealth, rank, and such like ex- 
ternal ingredients. Not so, says the vocabulary of my own 
mina, which will assist me in this matter more thau.all the 
Bull in the world. Able ! " Of the Buirs wonderful 
ability, there can be no question; and I will not, there- 
fore, dispute the matter with him. Unwortliy of notice 
This is the highest compliment that could be paid to me 
from such a quarter. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

2ith January^ 1828. A mejie Projectoii. 

Commercial and Patriotic Association. 

A public meeting will be held at the Exchange Rooms, 
on Thursday next, the 31st instant, precisely at 11 o’clock 
in the forenoon, to take into consideration the feasibility of a 
scheme set forth in a certain pamphlet, entitled Propo- 
sals fbr forming an Association, to be called the Commer- 
cial and Patriotic Association." 

Jannray^ 1828. 
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To the Editor of the John Bull. 

Sm, 

When the Echtor of the Chronicle* took it upon hiiusclf 
to characterize a considerable and useful portion of this 
community, as living in a state of “ genteel slavery," it 
would have been well, had he paused, and considered the 
comprehensive nature of the term. 

Thanks for the modicum of common sense, which wc 
are supposed to possess, in common, and perhaps in an 
equal degree with even the “ great plural of one,” the 
mouth-piece of the ra(hcals, his position is but a “ quod 
est demonstrandum,” illiberal, dogmatical, and absurd. 

Let us examine it. The Keranees are living in a state 
of “ genteel slavery.” What is a slave ? An unfortu- 
nate, whose every physical power is devoted, through 
dread of punishment, to the unrequited service of a fellow- 
man. What do Keranees ? They not only are copyists, 
but accoimtants, &c. ; and it is through their unostenta- 
tious labours, that the mighty engine of Government is 
kept in constant play. They are the connecting links, 
however humble, still as serviceable, as the proudest in 
the chain of society. 

Now I would ask, Mr. Editor, with all deference, (the 
case cannot apply to you*!*,) what is the hired Editor of a 
newspaper ? In some cases, the servant of the servant of 
a servant. What is any one who receives pay from a su- 

* The Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicie. 
f Our correspondent is nubtaken*— £ d. 
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porior, if judged by this ridiculous and detestable stand- 
ard ? Let him ansv/er. 

Tlie sure method to render any class disaflFcctcd and 
unliappy, is first to make them discontented. This is in 
(‘Htire ;u*eord;iru’e Avith the radical system. There is a fund 
of gullibility in human nature, which always affords ample 
scope for the imicdiinations of designing men. The toils 
are in abundance ; but the master spirits to handle them 
for evil, are, thank Heaven, but fevv^. 

What would he with us? Wc are genteel slaves.’’ Up- 
on his own shewing, what is he? W e give tlic labour of the 
hand, tue application of the mind, for what feeds and clothes 
us, and all that are dear to us. What docs he more ? We 
will tell l)im he does less. We work our way in the world, 
humbly perhaps, but not uselessly. We excite no di.^aL 
fection, render none discontented, sow no feuds in a peace- 
able society, strain nb nerve for paltry party purposes, are 
grateful to a considerate Government, and have sufficient 
sense to \u'cl the wolf with sheep^s clothing. 

An uncovenanteo Assistant. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkani and Chronicle, 
Sir, 

An uncovenauted Assistant,” in the J ohn Bull of this 
morning, seems to take serious umbrage at the term ^‘gen- 
teel slavery,” as applied to that particular tribe, to which 
he belongs. 
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' As I am not less “ An uncovenanted Assistant” iriTsclf, 
I think I have an equal right to speak on a point that 
equally concerns me. I am sure, that, as far as my daily 
feelings go, “ genteel slavery” is by no means so harsh, or 
unjust an expression, as to excite indignation in any quar- 
ter. We all know, that 

“ Shame ami contempt from no condition rise; 

** Act well your part, and there trnc honour lies.” 

But still, as matters stand, in our depraved world, men 
are apt to look only at the surface of things ; and a poor 
worm of a man, elevated above a certain level, is too 
prone to treat, with supercilious contempt, all those below 
him in the graduated scale of life. Hence the “ genteel 
slavery” spoken of! Viewing the matter in this light, it will 
perhaps be found, that “ genteel slavery” is- too mild and 
gentle a phrase, to be universally applicable in every case ; 
since, wliere the head of a public office happens to be a 
tyrant, or a narrow-minded man, a sort of “ vulgar slave- 
ry” is more likely to prevail. But we ought always to 
discriminate between the conduct of one man, and that of 
another ; giving due credit and praise wheresoever merit- 
ed, and blame and reprobation wheresoever called for. 

The John Bull, however, is known to be an avowed ad- 
vocate of every species of slavery all over the world ; and I 
really grieve to see “ An uncovenanted Assistant” giving 
him even the slightest countenance in the political creed, 
which he has carved out for himself. 

So far as I am personally concerned, truth and justice 
require me to say, that I have no, reason to complain of illi- 
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beral, or ungcntlcmanly conduct among the upper branchejs 
of tlic ofBce where I am ; but such my experience is of 
course confined to myself, and I am precluded from speak- 
ing as to what may take place elsewhere; though 1 should 
hope, for the honour of human nature, that the cases of 
tyrannical coiniuct are few, if any at all. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Another uncovenanteo Assistant*. 
26VA January^ 1828» 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chromck, 
SiK, 

I fear that much misconception still prevails in certain 
quarters, regarding the real scope and design of my scheme 
of a Commercial and Patriotic Association and you 
will allov !ue, therefore, to be guilty of further intrusion 
on your valuable columns, in order to throw additional 
light on the subject, preparatory to the Meeting, whicli is 
to take place at the Exchange Rooms, as publicly adver- 
tised, on Thursday next, the 31st instant. 

A mere mercenary consideration of the scheme, though 
highly important in its place, and constituting, in fact, the 
very key-stone of the thing, so far as tangible resources 

♦ In this cn!?e, I changed my signature of A mere Projector” for 

Another uncovenanted Assistant,” to shew that I also IumI an experi- 
mental knowledge of the matter . — Note by the Author^ 



go, is nevertheless placing the matter on tlic lowest possi - 
ble ground that we can take. It is tlie pafiiotlr. oi\ if 
you clioose, the philanthropic part of the scheiiic, that 
more especially deserves our highest consideration. It is 
this, Sir, and this alone, that ennobles and places it ujion 
a lofty position, from which we may look down, w ith a 
sort of self-complacency, upon mere groveling and less 
brilliant points. 

East Indians, as a dptmct class, have sprung up in this 
country witliin the last fifty Or sixty years ; during which 
period, their numbers have so prodigiously multiplied, and 
are now more rapidly multiplying, as to occasion just cause 
of serious concern in the minds of parents and guardians, 
in regard to their future destiny in life. But if any 
provide not for his own, and specially for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an in- 
fidel.’’ This naturally gives rise to a question teeming with 
^wful importance, ‘‘ What will become of this numerous 
class, in relation to the necessary means of subsistence 
In our own day, a considerable majority of them are en- 
abled to earn their livcliliood at the desk, and in the count- 
ing-house ; but arc we quite sure that these desks and these 
counting-houses, (existing, as they necessarily do, on the 
narrow principle of self, and not for the sake of making a 
provision for the public wants,) will keep a regular pace 
with the progressively growing numbers of East Indians ? 
The natural result flowing from this, will be a large re- 
d'undani East Indian populatmi oat of employ ; and 
these must be thrown back upon their own resources for 
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earning a iivclihoocl, or be left to the last alternative, to beg 
and borrow, pilfer and steal, starve and perish, in this the 
very land of their birth. How truly appalling and revolt- 
ing must be such a thought, to a mind not wholly lost to 
human sensibility ! 

As a mere palliative for this general mass of pul)lic evil, 
the Alarine Seliool, it is true, will open a new lield of ho- 
norable industry and enterprize to a certain class of East 
Indians in a watery element, and perhaps eventually tend 
lo remove some of them to distant climes more favourable 
to success in life. For all the good that may be thus 
done, every one will no doubt readily join in applauding 
tlie exertions of those who are now engaged, or w ho may 
hereafter be engaged, in this particular department pf be- 
nevolent labour ; but still it must be allowed, at the same 
time, that this will never stretch itself out to such an ex- 
tent, as to reach the case of our landsmen, for whom the 
wide held of agriculture, trade, and commerce is alone* 
doubtless provided by the all-pervading care of‘ a bounte- 
ous , idcucc. 

Ileiicc, the patriotic branch of the projected Associa- 
tion will go to embrace precisely the deliberation and con- 
summation of practical points connected with this important 
subject. It will be for them, whilst busy for the success of 
their own immediate undertaking, to extend their views be- 
yond themselves, and to cast an eye of paternal and sym- 
pathetic benevolence over the East Indian branch of the 
rising generation around them. Should any measure of 
splendid success ultimatclyattend their laudable operatioufi^ 
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llicy laiglit take advantage of every possible resource tliat 
sky, air, earth, or sea, may present before them, for open- 
ing new doors of honest, useful, and industrious livelihood 
for those who will assuredly stand in urgent need of all 
tlieir best counsel, advice, and support; and I am fully 
peiimadcd, that, in a wide and fertile country, possessing 
such vast capabilities as ours, a great deal miglit be done in 
a thousand yet untold ways for promoting the legitimate 

and diversilied ends of the Association. In a word, with a 

# 

steady honesty of purpose, and devotedness of soul, with a 
calm sobriety of judgment, and energy of action, backed 
bv a due adequacy of capital, they might safely become, 
as it were, a grand centre of union among the East Indian 
conimunity, and undertake the noble office of public guar- 
dians to the real welfare and interests of that community, 
on a large scale. 

This exalted and ennobling view of the matter, renders 
my commercial scheme perhaps altogether dificrent, in 
principle, from every other commercial undertaking in the 
world ; and still it Is the very infusion of such a principle, 
that redeems it effectually from the character of a mere 
dry, mercenary speculation, and raises it far above the 
level of mere groveling, selfish commerce ; thus converting 
it, as it were, by tlic power of magic, into a noble engine 
of public usefulness, admirably adapted to the peculiar 
emergency of our desperate case, in this the very land of 
our birth. 

It may be as well for me explicitly to declare, once for 
all, that no invidious distinction is meant to be drawn, by 
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any of tlie foregoing observations, between one class ot 
the community and another. Far from this. All I contend 
for, is, that, situated as East Indians are, it is Imperative 
upon them, as a distinct class, to engage in some public 
undertaking, calculated to enhance their comfort, honour, 
and respectability in life; but, while we do so, we niiy, 
and indeed ought to hold out the cordial hand of fellow- 
ship to all around. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

A MKllK PftO.TECTOa. 

28 th Jnniiary^ 1828 . 

P. S. — I feel much obliged to you for having devoted 
so much space in your columns to the several conimunica- 
tions, which I have addressed you, on the subject of my 
scheme ; but, Sir, I will not take advantage of such a con- 
cession made by you, as I know, purely on the ground of 
puldic principle ; and this will, therefore, be my last to 
vou. 


To the Editor of the John Bull. 

Sir, 

The enclosed letter was addressed, on the 26 tli instant, 
to the Editor of the Hurkara, who, however, did not think 
it proper to insert it in his paper, though he had soTeadily 
inserted the letters of the “ Mere Projector,” which you 
have so justly characterized as unworthy of your notice. 
However absurd the “ Mere Projector’s” proposals are. 
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there are still some who look up to him as a leader, and an 
Oracle; and I conceive it accordingly advisable, that his 
litter unfitness for the part which he endeavours to art, 
should be exposed, and the unwarj- be put on their guard 
agi^st such an incompetent guide. “ For, if the blind 
lead the blind, tliey shall both fall into the ditch.*’ 

I am. Sir, 

Culatffo, Your obedient Servant, 

29i/t January, 1828. ) A Public Watchsiax. 

N. B. — Commercial and Patriotic Meeting to be held 
on Thursday next. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Pray, what are you about, Mr. Editor ? Are you not 
sleeping upon your post ? There is at present an asto- 
nishing movement in Calcutta ; and you do not give your 
readers any notice of it ! If Messrs. Mackenzie, Lyall, 
and Co. were not so polite as to send me their Gazette, I 
should, till now, be entirely ignorant of the grand Meet- 
ing, which is to be held at the Exchange Room, on Thurs- 
day next, the 31st instant, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, 
to take into consideration the feasibility of a scheme set 
forth in a pamphlet, entitled “ Proposals for forming an 
Assot^tion, to be called the Patriotic and Commercial 
Association.” If you are not more attentive to the im- 
portant events and movements, which take place in Cal- 
cutta, I am afraid your readers will discard your paper in 
favour of the “ Exchange Gazette and Daily Advertiser,” 
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particularly as the latter is so strongly recommended by 
the circumstance of its being circulated gratuitously. In 
order that the interests of your paper may not suffer 
through your neglect, allow me to call the attention of 
your readers to this important Meeting. It is true, you 
have politely shewn, that the plan of the “ Merc PilQec- 
tor,” in its principal features, is exceedingly injudicious, 
if not impracticable ; and your brother Editors did not 
even think it worth their while to take my notice of his 
proposals. But of what consequence is that to a man of 
the “ Mere Projector’s” mighty mind and powerful ener- 
gy ? X ou said, as I thought very truly, that, instead of 
forming such an Association, it would be much more ad- 
visable surely to lend money to such as are qualified for 
conducting a sugar, cotton, indigo, or other manufactory, 
upon the security of the concern ; and, indeed, that the 
East Indians would naturally much rather settle in Cal- 
cutta than in the MofussU, where they are deprived of 
the proter .on of the laws of England. .But the “ Mere 
Projector’s” confidence in the excellency of his plan, is not 
in th^least shaken by your objections. To your first ob- 
jection, he returns no answer at all* ; for his answer of the 
15th instant, I, with my poor understanding, cannot con- 
sider as any answer ; and to your second objection, he 
boldly replies, in his letter of the 18th, that, if the three 
Jewish worthies could venture into “ the burning fiery 
furnace,” (because they would obey God, radier than men,) 

* My reH»on for returning no answer at all to tlus objeetioa/* has 
been already explained in a note subjoined to tbe editorial article 
referred to.«-iV«/c by the Author » 
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fltirely the East Indians might safely venture to the Mo- 
fussil, for the laudable purpose of earning an honest live- 
lihood for themselves ; for certainly the Mofiissil is not 
yet quite so bad as “ the burning fiery furnace and, in 
all other respects, the cases are evidently quite parallel. 
Moreover, he shews plainly, that, as rulers might not to 
be a terror to good works, but to the evil, the rulers in the 
Moftissil would doubtless be to the East Indians what 
they ought to be ; so that, so far from “ oppression and de- 
gradation,” they would only meet with “ praise.” 

But that the other Editors have not taken any notice of 
his Proposals," is of course no objection at all. Indeed, 
he most probably sent a copy to them, merely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the honour to see no notice whatever 
taken of them. For, when the Eefitor ofthe John Bull 
told him, a few days ago, that they were unworthy of any 
notice, he told him, in reply, that this was the greatest 
compliment that could be paid to him from that quarter. 

Prom such evident tokens of the unduanted spirit, and 
astonishing energy, of which the “ Mere Projector” must 
be possessed, I anticipate the most glorious results from 
the Meeting on Thursday next. But still there may be 
something wanting to give ft its due effect. When, on the 
Ist January 1831, a similar projector proposed a Meet- 
mg, for the purpose of “ laying the foundation of a public 
seminary, to be established upon approved principles, and 
to be called the Eurasian CoBege,” he very judiciously 
recommended, that every one who would assist in this au- 
^t ceremony, should hold in his hands m ‘‘empty vessel,” 
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the description of which filled no less than seven pages in 
the “ Appeal to the whole body of Eurasians,” and which 
was no less than the most significant and capacious 
phrase, Eurasian,” which “ at once, as if by a single blow, 
removes the present vacillancy of things,” and “ alike re- 
moves all |fetty prejudices aod obstacles, and embaaces 
within the range of its sweeping scope the whole body of the 
descendants of Europeans.” What has become of this 
remarkable “ empty vessel”^ I do not know: I guess, how- 
ever, that its “ repletion” with sweet-smelling ingredients 
has been so often, and ao successfully completed, that it 
is no hunger of any use. I would, therefore, strongly re- 
commend to the “ Projector,” to provide in due 
time a similar “ empty vessel,” which those may hold in 
their hands, who shall assist in laying the foundation of 
tlie “ Commercial and Patriotic Assomation.” 

One word more, Mr. Editor, and I have done. The 
result of the Meeting on Thursday next will doubtless be 
a grave sr^'ctacle, which every inhabitant of Calcutta will 
necessarily wish to witness. For thus says the “ Mere 
Projdctor,” in his Proposals, page 11. “ AU this, and more, 
may be done by forming small assomtions for the pur- 
pose by dozens and scores ; and thus kt a goodly number 
of us walk out of Calcutta, in solemn silence, as unworthy 
of us.” This soleARi procession of the “ Mere Projector” 
and his friends from this wicked dty, so unworthy of tl^e 
favour of their presence, wUl be so important a. transaction, 
bearing so awful am aspect towards Calcuttaj and replete 
with sa(di joyiy proifMsstote theifoj’usst/twi^ iaatretcb- 
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ing out its arms to receive them, that I should be very 
sorry, from want of information, to be prevented from wit- 
nessing it. Pray, therefore, Mr. Editor, do not again 
neglect your duty, as you have done in tlie present in- 
stance ; but let us have in due time notice of this impor- 
tant event, that we may witness it with mingled feelings 
of grief and joy, — of grief, at our unworthiness, and con- 
sequent loss of such a goodly number"" of the most w or- 
thy citizens, — and of joy at the days of happiness beam- 
ing on the highly favoured and at the beginning 

of the power and glory of Eurasia's sons. 

I am, Sir, 

Calcutta^ V Your obedient Servant, 

^th Jcmuaryy 1828. j A public Watchmak*. 

♦ A public Wstcbman would seem to forget, that be is, in fact, 
waging war with the very constitution of Nature. “When 1 was 
a child, I spake as a child, 1 thought as a child, 1 understood as a 
child,*’ was the honest and noble confession of a Christian apostie. 
Upon the same principle, it may perhaps be allowed me to say, 
that the Eurasian" of January 1821, was a mere child, compared 
to the ^^East Indian" of January 1828. A period of seven years 
is said to amount to a climacterick in human life ; and is a whole 
climacterick of no account with A public Watchman?" But, 
for his conviction, let us place before him a living anecdote, or 
two, in high life, as it is called. 

When the Ihike of Wellington ran his military career in India, 
some five-and-twenty years ago, he was thought to be far behind, 
even as it regarded the iirst qualification of a soldier’s courage ; but 
we see what the revolution of one or two cllmactericks in his life has 
produced. Though still* generally regarded as a poor statesman, he 
has, for the last twelve or fourteen years, worn the of the great 
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Captain of the age. To look nearer home, however, a certain gentle-* 
man in the East India Company's civil service, was, as I understand,, 
thought to be a great dolt, whilst at college some twenty-eight or 
thirty years ago ; but, now that he has reached the tip-top of the 
tree,” who will deny that he possesses a decent portion of the 
qualifications peculiar to a talented public servant ? 

Now what will A pu])lic Watchman,” say to all this? If he will 
refer to his own mental experience, too, he will find, that perhaps 
but a little while ago, he was, comparatively speaking, in a sort of 
slumber; whereas, now, he is qualified, as he thinks, to exercise the 
office of “ A public Watchman” in Calcutta , a supererogatory office, 

I must confess, however, so far as it regards my scheme, which 
stalked forth in open day, and invited public scrutiny in all the 
newspapc.;', many days before A public Watchman” was roused 
from his slumber. 

In treating my former scheme of an Eurasian College,” as pro- 
jected in January 1 8S1, with sneer and ridicule, A public Watch- 
man” would seem to possess a handle for his purpose, from the 
failure of that scheme. Subsequent experience, I am free to con- 
fess, soon enabled me to see, that an over^calculation o f the state of 
things at that period, was the rock on which I split; but 1 will ask 

A public "V^'jifchman,” whether, after a little further experience 
as to the actual state of things, recovering myself again, 1 did 
not return to the charge in Januaiy 1823, and cany my point on 
the 1st March of that year, though on a smaller scale? 

A public Watchman,” in the depth of his wisdom, puts me down 
as a blind leader of the blind.” It is some consolation for me to 
know, that this is but a mere matter of opinion, and not borne ojit ^ 
by a positive demonstration in Jfact ; but let us, for a moment, exa- 
mine the claims of ‘‘ A public Watchman” to a character oppo- 
site to that which he has assigned to me. Upon the very face of 
the thing, he appears to me to be justly chargeable with a sort of 
amlish blindness,” in overstepping the precincts of his own sphere, 
the darkness of the night. As a nocturnal watchman, he might have 
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done well enough ; but only look at his folly, in assuming the cha- 
racter of A public Watchman/' to give a false alarm to the good 
people of Calcutta. As if all had been a work of darkness, he beats 
a rapper at the ears of the public, to call their attention to an 
open-day transaction, that must have attracted tlieir daily notice, 
without his aid; since the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle, as well 
as the John Bull, teemed with discussions regarding my scheme; 
and a notice, moreover, appeared in the Exchange Gazette Ad- 
vertiser for a week prior to the day of public Meeting, and in all 
the other papers on that very day. — N&te by tfts Author. 


Editorial Remarks on the foregoing Letter. 

A letter in our paper of this day, under the signature 
of A PUBLIC Watchman, has drawn our attention {a) to a 
Puhlirx Meeting^ to be held this forenoon at the Ex- 
change Rooms, to take into consider<?tion the feasibility of 
a scheme, lately propounded in a pamphlet, for the esta- 
blishment of what is to be called A Painotic and Com- 
mercial Association.^ It Js perfectly astonishing to what 
length of folly people will sometimes go (h) ; yet it would 
not surprise us, although this Public Meeting f called by 
nobody knows who (c), to discuss the merits of a scheme 
published in a pamphlet by nobody knows whom (rf), to hear 
that this Public Meeting’^ has found attendants. The 

(fl) Not quite correct. My public “ Notice”in the John Bull newspaper^ 
^ent with a note addresBcd to the printer under rny own signature, must 
^ave already drawn the Editor’s attention to the subject. 

(b) To convene a public Meeting, to take into consideration the. 
feasibility of a public object proposed to be accomplished, is a mark 
of ** folly,*’ in the estimation of the Bull I 

{c6((i) 1 hope the Bull will maintain his pretended ignorance, when the 
time comes for sending his bill to me for the public “ Notice'" inserted 
in his paper, convening the Meeting. Will he then say, This notice 
waa sent to us by nobody hnow$ who V* 
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grand scheme, which “ the pamphlet” proposes, is especi- 
ally directed to the benefit of “ East Indians,” a term 
wliich we apprehend is to supersede those formerly and 
hitherto employed to designate the intermediate class be- 
tween the Europeans and natives. Our correspondent al- 
ludes to this cla-^s under the designation of Eurasians (e) ; 
but we thought, until now, that Indo-Britons had been 
generally regarded as the most descri[>tive. We can have 
no quarrel with men taking what denominations they 
think fit; only when they hit on terms calculated to 
convey an inaccurate, or improperly defined idea of what 
they are i, cant to express, we must exercise our right to 
criticise them. It is on this account, that wc must contend 
that “ Indo-Briton”is a better denomination than “ East 
Indians” C/J; and one which we should like to see supersed- 
ing “ half-cast,” the name still applied at home, even in 
Parliament itself, to the body we are referring to. We cer- 
tainly object to half-cast” ( g ), both as being regarded in- 

{&j l iiis ''v. d (jd.sifrnntion aduptctl by me some seven years airo, for 
want, as I tbonelit, of a better; but, when the Dinner Club, established 
bv Dr. Ihiris Didv and certain others of my countrymen at the Town 
Hall, in April 182ii, designated themselves “ East Indians,*’ I readily con- 
curred in the preference of this above the other designation, and even 
defended the jiropriety of it against the cavils of others in the newspa- 
j)ers of the day. This, at least, is enough to shew, that I am not so wed- 
ded U) a name of my own coining, when a better is proposed to be sub- 
stitviled in liei* of it. 

(/) By no means. “ Indo-Briton’* is an eaciusive term, confinemH 
the descendants of Britons in India. Not so is “ East Indian."’ It nm 
more grnnal term, including all the descendauts of Frenchmen, 

Dutch, Portuguese, &c. 

Do you, indeed? A wonderful change, then, must have been 
wrought in your mind since April 1823, when you seemed to lake a pe- 
culiar delight in branding us as “ half-casts;” though, as you had then 
been in the country about seven or eight years, you could not but have 
been aware that the term was** regarded inimicallyhy the class on whom 
it was fixed." See Oriental Magazine for April 1823, page 531. This 
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imically by the class on whom it is fixed, and as dcsignative 
of that class, only in the first degree ; but wc are at a loss 
to see the necessity for substituting a name in place of 
Indo-Britons w^hich, like ‘‘East Indians/" can only 
lead to a confusion of ideas, and which will always require 
explanation by those which w e, or our correspondent, w ould 
in preference employ. 

But, by whatever name this class of British subjects is 
to be known, it becomes them to weigh wxdl, whether such 
projects''* and “ meetings,'*'* as are now on the tapis, arc 
calculated, either from the weight or number of those who 
lake the lead in them, or the manner in which they are 
brought forward, to promote the respectability of the gene- 
ral body (/). W e decidedly think not; and our correspondent, 
J public Watchman^is of the same opinion (j). The result 

pave great oflfenre to 3 ’our Easf Indian sub.srribtrs, some of whom not 
on)v verv [noperly rcNentcil ii by letters individualh addressed to you as 
Editor of ibe Maga/inc, withdrawing their names from your subscription 
list, but moreover cave vent to their feelings in the Calcutta Journal for 
Aj’ril l^‘2;C SHJov year, page 141. You then 

wrote a long- winded apology in a “ Notice to Correspondents,” prefixed 
to the Or.ental Magazine for Hay 1823 ; b,ut even this did not alone for 
ti e offopee, as the apitlngy was couched in terms that did not bespeak 
the sincerity of your proffered apology, and a consequent desire to heal 
the wound you had so wantonly inflicted. IVihups these are unejitat 
ideas of repunition, suited to the pages of an Oriental Magazine. 

(A) Already explained, and requires no further observation. 

(i) This passage savours of rank Toryism , carried to a high pitch of ab- 
Urdity. The Hull alwavs speaks of “ respectability.” If he w ill favour 
E^dth his definition of the leim, I shall endeavour to give it a place in 
■Kiext edition of Johnson’s Dictionary that may be published. For my 
(E-ti 1 would say, that “Projects,” and “ Meetings,” and “ A.ssoci- 
litiims, * arc precisely the way to enhance our own respectability in life, 
provide#! none of these are infected with a taint of vice, or immorality. 
Let all oiir proceedings rest on the firm and immoveable basis of Chris- 
tian morality ; and they will, then, bear the test of fair and unbiassed 
crifu ism all over the world. 

ij) No doubt, aiid^ 0 t«f correspondent ‘‘ arc the men; and wisdom 
will die with you f* 
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f.f liiis day's Meeting will, however^ tend to enlighten ns, 
in regard to tlie probable rcsidtof tlieprojcct, and the quarter 
in whicli it finds its origin (/r), and froin wliicli it expects, 
and is to meet wirii success. It is obvious, in the mean 
time, that, if any individual chooses to put a notice into 
a public A(tvi , r, that a meeting of' the class in the com- 
munity, to ^vhich he belongs, is to take place, to consider a 
scheme which he himself has concocted, and thinks very 
fine and feasible, he may go far to eoreprornise tlie good 
sense of that class, should his plan be a f<»olish one (/) ; and, 
were it ever so wise, by the same ruhe, the most sejiseless 
might Oc made to appear p-s worihy of the scniviis c(cn ride- 
ration of the public. This observation av (‘ oflet }>t Ibntne : 
how far any thing may be said, or done, at the Mooting, de- 
manding cither praise, or censure, remains to he sr: u (nt) ; 
and w'e reserve ourselves to act, as, in our :i])jot‘hinsucei, 
circiimstaijces may require. 


Editorvi^ hi the Bengal Hurkar a and Chronicle 

oj the 1st Fehrnarfj 
To COURKSCO^DKKTS, 

()uronly reason for not inserting A Pi june Watch- 
max's" letter, was, that wc did not wisli to afford u pretext 

(/.') Wlint siijU'rJaiivt' ! 

A) 'tiuS i'. /.ur \r,U ot the (lUOhtUMK 

(jui 'Jl>r TmU, 1 iiiKlcrHOiiid, i-rjit a flojujialioji from bis o flu* e to tbe 
Kxclmn^c Ilooiu‘ (a» the day o\ ibe Mectin'i, to witness ojir proeeedin^s ; 
but, es (liere w as iiotbiui^ disnvclit:ibte in liieni, be WJis spared the noble 
gratibr al,i('n of a lauiih, and a sneer, at our expense. IJc bas even 
tMisly avoided ibe publicatioji ot the Resolutions passed at the Meeting, 
a cop^' of u bieb uas sent to Inin tor that purpose, Is Ibis what tbe If nil 
calls fair dealing ? — Aoicx />// tfic Author, 
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for the continuance of a discussion, to which we conceived, 
differing essentially as we did from the aiitlior ol* it, we 
had already devoted sufficient space. It is true, we did 
insert one letter from the opposite party afterwards ; but. 
it was under the pledge that it should be the last, which 
it would not have been, had we inserted A Public 
Watchman's” letter. 


Commmial anlr iJatriotie as^odatton* 

At a Public Meeting held at the Exchange RoomSj 
on Thursday morning^ the 31,sif January^ 1828. 

On a motion made by Mr. W ale Byrii, and seconded 
by Mr. S. P. Singer, Mr. J. W. Ricketts was unanimously 
called to take the chair. 

Mr. Ricketts rose to ol)serve, that he felt the honor 
conferred upon him by tlicir selection of him as a Chair- 
man, on the interesting occasion of this respectable and 
nuraerous audience ; and, after having read the public 
Notice in the Exchange Gazette Advertiser, by which 
this Meeting was convened, proceeded to state, at full 
length, the purport and nature of tlie Association contem- 
plated to be formed on the present occasion. 

After considerable discussion on different points con- 
nected with the subject, the following Resolutions were 
unanimously acceded to, and passed : — 

1. That this Meeting, duly appreciating the force of 
the sacred claims, which the East Indian branch of the ris- 
ing generation have upon their sympathy and regard, deem 
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u their duty to form themselves into an Association, to be 
called The Commercial and Patriotic Association.” 

' 2 . 'fhat, though the .scheme of such an Association 
has emanated from an East Indian, (since it must ema- 
nate from some quarter or other,) and has consequently a 
s])ecia! lya* t<> tie good of the East Indian community, it 
.shall nevertheless he freely and fully open to the admis- 
.sion of all, whether European.s or Native.s, who may be 
found willing to join the Association. 

3. That each and every indi' idual contributing, at 
one payment, the sum of Sieea Rupees one thousand, as 
his pc. onal share in the joiiii -tock, shall be considered a 
Member of the Association, to all intents and purposes. 

4. That the whole of the property, of whatever kind, 
thus originated, shall constitute the joint stock of all the 
Mcnibers composing the Association, for their individual 
and mutual benefit, according to the extent of their own 
interest at stake. 

5. T*^ each and every Member of the Association 
shall be at liberty to take as many shares in the joint stock, 
whether for his own benefit, or in behalf of others, as he may 
be able to pay for. 

6. I'hat the purchase of three shares in the joint stock, 
shall entitle such individual share-holder to an additional 
vote, (beyond that which he possessed from thepurchasi^ 
of a single share,) in all matters connected with the Asso- 
ci.ation; and that the purchase of six shares shall, in like 
manner, entitle him to the privilege of still another vote 
in those matters; but no individual shall be considered to 
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enjoy more than three votes, under any circumstances, and 
V hatever may be the amount of his shares in the joint 
stock. 

7- That each and every share in the joint stock, shall 
be lield transferrable from one hand to anotlicr, at the 
option of the individual share-holder, accoi ding: to sueli 
rules as mav be framed hereafter for the guidance of the 
Associatiom 

8. That no individual share-holder shall be permitted 
to withdraw, eitlicr on his own account, or that of otlicrs, 
anv share or shares from the joint stock of the Association. 

!). That the primary and leading object of the A.^so- 
ciation shall be to engage, through the medium of proper 
instruments employed by them for that purpose, in tlic 
wide lield of agriculture, trade, and general commerce, in 
order to promote the substantial interests of the undertak- 
ing. 

10. That, should ultimate succes.s attend their united 
operations for one common object, under the Divine bless- 
ing, the Association shall hold it to he a sacred and interest- 
iiig part of their duty to watch over, and promote, by every 
legitimate means in their power, the real welfare and in- 
terests of the East Indian branch of the rising generation 
around them, including all such youths of European de- 
scent, as may be destined to be born, to live, and to die in 
this country. 

11. That the Association shall, in the case above con- 
templated, equally hold it to be their highest duty to pro- 
mote the work of sound and wholesome education among 
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the native population, and to introduce a spirit of general 
improvement into all the available resources of the coun- 
try around them, on such a scale as circumstances touch- 
ing their financial prosperity may warrant, 

12. d luiL the affair^ oi* the Association shall be con- 
ducted bv a Moiifittec of Management consisting of se- 
ven M embers, ineluding a Corresponding Member and 
S('crctary, who are to lie annually c]n?s(‘u, with the gene- 
ral consent and sanction of the Association, and any three 
of wlioin shall be deemed coinpetcnL lo form a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

13. x'i at each and every Member of the Committee 
of Management, shall and must necessarily be a share- 
lioldcr in the joint stock of the Association. 

14 That the following gentlemen be chosen to act as 
a Committee of Management for the ensuing vear; viz. 
Messrs. W. Dacosta, J. Fountain, A. Imlarln R Kerr, 
Eaboo Ramnioliun Roy, J. W. Ricketts, and S. Jb Singer. 

1 5. "Id 3, \ J. W. Ricketts be appointed Correspond- 

ing Member aiui Secretary to the Association. 

1(). That a general Code of Rules shall be prepared 
by the Committee of Management, for the future guidance 
of the Association, and for the due consummation and ac- 
complishment of all the practical purposes contemplated 
by them. 

17- That no vacancies, whetlier in the Committee of 
Management, or in the ofiiceof Corresponding Member and 
Secretary, sliall be filled up, without the general consent 
^ind sanction of the Association, or at least of a majority 
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of votes, o\^taiiied either in writing by a Circular, or at a 
General Meeting specially convened for that purpose. 

18. That an Annual General Meeting shall be held 
on the Slst January of every year, being the happy an- 
niversary of the formation of the Association, (or on the 
30th of that month, should the former happen to fall on a 
Sunday,) at such time and place as may, in each instance, 
be determined upon, for the purpose of inspecting the ac- 
counts of the Association, and of ascertaining the real state 
of their affairs. 

13. That Messrs. W. Dacosta and Baboo Rammohun 
Roy be appointed Joint Treasurers to the . Association, 
for the purpose of receiving monies, and making disburse- 
ments on account of it, under such rules as. may hereafter 
be framed for their guidance. 

20. That a subscription book shall be immediately 
opened by each Member of the Committee of Manage- 
ment, for the reception of the names of all those who, may 
be willing to become share-holders in the joint stock of the 
Association. 

21. That the Resolutions now passed at this Meeting, 
shall be published in all the newspapers in Calcutta, for the 
general information of tdl classes of the community, in or- 
der that those who may feel so disposed, may have an op- 
portunity of joining the Association. 

Moved by Mr. Wale Bym, with some prefatory ob- 
servations on his part*, and resolved unanimously, — 

• llie following is the substance of the prefatory observations referred to. 

Mr Chairman, Impressed with a deep sense of the useful services ren- 
dered by yott> I rise with feelings of much gratification to propose a vote 
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22. That the warm thanks of this Meeting- be given 
to Mr. Ricketts, for his laudable exertions for the public 
good, and for his able conduct in the chair on this occa- 
fiion. 

Mr. Ricketts feelingly acknowledged this vote of thanks, 
with an assurance that he duly appreciated the motives, 
from which it arose. 

Moved by Mr. Ricketts, and resolved unanimously, — 

23. That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be given 
to Messrs. Mackenzie, Lyall, and Co. for their disinterest- 
ed readiness in accommodating us with the use of the Ex- 
change liooins on this occasion. 

JOHN W. RICKETTS, 

Chairman. 


of tbaiiks to you— not merely, Sir, for your conduct in the chair; lhoug;.h 
of that, it would be unnecessary for me to say any thing: in prai^e, as tj^’ 
Meeting 1ms been a witness of it, — but also for the services rendered by 
5 on to the community. The works of a man testify to his worth ; and 
it is by them we are enabled to estimate the value of that worth. I 
wouUi but just T- fer to the career you have run, to shew that it has been 
a caro<*r of paboc usefulness. To your exertions, do we owe the exist- 
ence ot the Vavcntal Academic Institution ; an Institution, which has 
already achieved much good ; which is calculated to do much good ; and 
which, I trust, will confer lasting beneht on our children. That Institu- 
tion will always be a memento of your useful labours ; and, Sir, if no- 
thing else were done, yet, by its formation, you would have bestowed a 
ricli legacy on your countrymen. 

And now, Sir, amid your unceasing exertions for our well-being, we have 
been assembled by yon for the consideration of a project which is intend- 
ed for our benefit ; a project which is, in my opinion, well calculated to 
produce this resull. 1 shall only say, 8ir, that 1 trust it will realize the 
exjiectations formed of it. 

rmust now, Sir, submit to the Meeting to adopt the vole of thanka 
proposed by me; nay, Sir, 1 may with confidence demand of them their 
hearty concurrence in the measure. 


■ 
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To the Eijitor of the Bengal Hurkaru and C/ironicIc, 
SiH, 

I was one of the few who attended the public Meeting 
at the Exchange Rooms this day, for the purpose oi'fbrm- 
ing a joint stock Company, to be called the Commercial 
and Patriotic Association.**^ 

The Meeting appeared to concur generally in all that 
was proposed by the Ciiairman; but, Mr. Editor, there is 
a most important question 1 have to ask, and to which, I 
trust, some of your numerous and intelligent correspond- 
ents will oblige me witli a satisfactory answer ; as, before 
I take a share in this Association, I am desirous of know- 
ing, whether the law, as it relates to unchartered joint stock 
Companies in England, is extended to this country ? that 
is, if, by holding a share in thb Association, 1 shall render 
myself liable to be called upon for the whole amount of 
the debts contracted by it, or only for such part as may 
bear proportion to the share I may hold ? 

I am, Sir, 

Calcutta^ 1 Your obedient Servant, 

t/nwwari/ 31s/, 1828./ E. 

• We cannot jrive a positive answer ourselves to the qnesi Ion of E. 
B.; blit we suspect, that an uncharicred Association of the kind 

cti would be viewed in law as no more than a partnership, and liable, 
therefore, to the laws of partnership; according to which, the jvholc 
property of each individual would become liable to the debts of the As- 
sorialion. We would advise the Committee to obtain and publish Coim- 
icl’s opinion on the subject. — E d*, 

* The individual liability for the debts, or other pecuniary ongagementa 
of the Aa^ociaiion, above refeiied to, is one which alleciB all ugenuy houses, 
and all uiKdiartered Associations like ours; but I would ask, whether a i^ond 
and an iinportaot work is to be abatidoued on this account? liovv do the 
agency houses in Calcutta stand? They are subject to the same liability ; 
but their businos is nevertheless conducu'd on the basis of mutual toujidt ucs ; 
find nugbt not we, vMih equal safely, havo recouise to the same expedient ? 
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To the Edihr of the Bengal Hurkam and Chronicle. 

Sir, 

Happening to be present at the Meeting yesterday, 
when the Commercial and Patriotic Association was form- 
ed, I felt surprised at observing this morning in your pa- 
per, by your correspondent E. B. that he was “ one of the 
fenj" present. In reply, I have only to observe, that there 
were upwards of one hundred individuals present, all of 
whom seemed to take a lively interest in the proceedings 
of the day. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Calcutta, "I W. D. 

li'/ Fe}>ruayy, 1828 j 

P. S. From so many East Indians being necessarily 
engaged in public offices, numbers were prevented from 
giving their attendance at the hour of meeting; and a gen- 
tleman pre: i; observed, that an evening Meeting would 
have secured an overflowing attendance*. 

W. D. 


Every thing will, of coarse, depend upon good management ; and Iwould appeal 
to the candour of any one, whether we have not chosen among us “ seven men 
of honest report,” “whom we may appoint over this business/” ‘IShould, 
liowever, the known wickedness and dishonesty of a bad world, .still operate as 
an objection, on general principles, the Committee now chosen will, I am 
sure, leave no stone unturned, to overcome every legal dilliculty in the case ; 
and a short lapse of time is all that is necessary for this purpose . — Note bg 
the Author, 

* This letter was sent by “ W. D.” to the Editor of the Bengal Hur- 
karu and Chronicle ; but, as a place was not given to it in that paper^ 
the writer afterwards handed it over to me for insertion in this pamphlet. 
— Note by the Author. 
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Edliorial Remark in the John Bull of tlik 1«/ Feint- 
' ary, 1828. 

A Meeting of East Indians took place ye.stcrilay. at the 
Exchange Rooms, to consider a proposal for t ^tahlisliiiig 
a Commercial and Patriotic Association ; the ohjeets of 
which were detailed, at some length, by a gentleman of 
the name of Ricketts. 


Commercial and Patriotic Association. 

A numerous Meeting of East Indians and others as- 
sembled at the Exchange, on the morning of Thursday the 
31st ultimo, pursuant to advertisement, for the purpose 
of considermg the propriety of fon.aing a (hmunercial 
and Patriotic Association. Mr. J. VV. Ricketts was called 
to the chair. 

The following is the substance of the opening speech of 
the Chairman on the occasion, as reported by a gentleman 
present. 

Mr. Ricketts began by expressing his thanks to the 
Meeting for having called him to till the chair, which 
he considered as a proof of their trust, esteem, and conli- 
dence; and he begged them to exercise their forbear- 
ance towards him in the proceedings of the day. Before 
they entered on those proceedings, he read the advertise- 
ment convening the Meeting. The object, he stated, for 
which they had met, was to consider the propriety of form- 
ing a Commercial and Patriotic Association, on a large 
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scale, for the? public good. His mind had long been occu- 
pied on this subject ; for, as a native of the soil of India, he 
had its vvelfarc at heart ; and his family beings as it were, 
attached to the soil, afforded a sufficient pledge that he 
was only actual '<1 in his exertions by a desire to produce 
public good. The case of the East Indian community he 
looked on as peculiar — nay, as desperate. This class had 
sprung up in the country within the last 50 years, and had, 
frf)in a want of capital amongst them, been principally edu- 
cated as penmen, and looked upon the public offices as their 
only mcens of support. Iku the public offices were unable, 
and would be unable, to provide for their families. They 
could hardly earn livelihoods for themselves ; and many 
amongst them had large families, without any prospect of 
]>rovi(h‘ng for them. Some seven years ago, Mr. Rick- 
etts stated, he took the first step to remedy tliis evil, by 
proposing the formation of a College, to ediu jt(* young 
men for jmactical purposes. Rut liis standard was too 
liigli Ibr thi‘ late of things in the country ; and he lowered 
it two years afterwards, by proposing the establishment of 
a School, which proposition ended in the formation ('f 
the Parental Academic Institution ; and he was glad that 
lie had taken in hand the matter of education, for tlie bene- 
fit of their children. He had lately been led to write a 
letter in the Hurkaru, in praise of education ; and, when 
he did so, he never thought he should sit down to 
write a second, and a third, ending in the proposition of a 
scheme like that now before them. Education was now 
provided for their young men ; but what prospect had 
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they of profitable employment for their talents ? The 
public offices were literally crammed to excess, and could 
noi afford employment for more than a limited numlicr ; and 
it hence became a question with him, what was to become 
of the increasing number of East Indians. He blessed God, 
that the scheme now submitted, had occurretl to him ; for 
he regarded it as a boon from Heaven to bis country- 
men. It was now only for them to make a beginning, on 
a small scale; and time would increase the value and ex- 
tent of their undertaking. 

Mr. Ricketts continued. He knew it was an opinion, 
amongst his countrymen, that Government would provide 
for them. But this was an erroneous idea ; for Govern- 
ment had had a fmr trial for the last .50 or GO years, and 
what had it done ? Why, as far as the Government were 
concerned, they were just where they wcr“ 50 or GO years 
ago. The system of the Government was, in fact, against 
them. He did not make thi.s observation, from any desire 
to bring the Government into disrespect ; for, as a Chris- 
tian, it was his duty to submit to “ the powers which be, 
for they are of God;” but he was actuated by a proper sense 
of duty to his family, and to his countrymen. I’he subject 
of providing for East Indians, the descendants of British of- 
ficers in the Bengal army, had occupied the mind of Co- 
lonel Kirkpatrick,when, in 1781 or 1782, he projected the 
Bengal Military Orphan Society, an Institution which would 
carry down his name, honoured and respected, to the latest 
posterity. But what was the origin of bis scheme ? Why, 
that the children of officers in this country should be U> 
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berally educated in England, and then sent out to In- 
dia, to supply the places of their fathers. But this did 
not meet the approbation of the Court of Directors ; and 
they replied, You may set up a school, if you please, 
in Bengal ; but, as far as we are concerned, none of its 
wards shall set foot in England."* This determination 
afforded a key to the policy of Government towards the 
class, who were to be beynofited by the scheme now proposed. 
They had now formed a school for themselves — but still 
what had the Government done ? The managers of that 
school, April 1826, had maj^ean application to Govern- 
ment for pecuniary assistance, and received a dry oflicial 
reply, declining to afford it. That application was renewed 
about a month ago, when Mt. Ric*ketts said he had an in- 
terview with Lord Amherst, who said to him, You will 
pardon me, Mr. Ricketts, if I do not give you a positive 
pledge of assistance from Government ; but, if you will 
state, in an official ^ape, what you have told me this 

* With his wonted liberal -mindednesi, Lord Hastings, diirinp: liis 
late adininistratiori in India, uniformly manifested a strong desire to 
enlist the laleivts and qualifications of Bast Indians into the service of 
the State ; and the ditferent local corps raised by him, during tbe late 
wars with the native powers, were almost exclusively officered by this in- 
teresting class. In 4,hi8, however, his Lordship was repeatedly baffled 
by counter-orders from the Court of Directors, whose views on the sub- 
ject did not altogether chime with such noble liberality; so that, at 
length, the orders for disbanding the local corps became so peremptory, 
as to leave his Lordship without the power of acting otherwise than 
carrying them into elFect. 

After the disbanding of the different corps, an East Indian gentleman, 
who had belonged to one of them, waited upon Lord Hastings, to repre- 
sent the hardship of the case ; when his Lordship told him, “ You see, 

jVir, j how matters stand. I have done my best to serve your class ; 

but the system makes against you. Had 1 retained you in the public ser- 
vice, after the last peremptory orders from England, I must have involv- 
ed myself in a personal contest with the Court of Directors,”— 
the ^uthyr. 
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morning, I will see what can be done/’ The application was 
accordingly made ; and he had heard only this morning, just 
before he came into the room, that it had failed also. J Ic 
did not attribute its failure to his Lordship, who could not 
of course be held individually responsible for the acts of 
Government. 

His countrymen, continued Mr. Ricketts, would now 
see, that the Government had had a fair trial, and that it 
had refused to recognize their claims on it. It said, Do 
the best you can for yourselves ; but do not look to us 
for support.” There was po doubt, Government could do 
as it pleased. There w^ere no restraints, or restrictions, on 
it ; and it now only remained for his countrymen to make 
a bold effort to overcome the difficulties, by which they 
were surrounded, in their attempts to provide a remedy for 
the growing evil. 

Mr. Ricketts here read several letters from different gen- 
tlemen, without mentioning their names, who had written to 
him on the subject of his .scheme, since he first broached it 
in the Hurkaru, wliich were extremely encouraging. 

He continued by stating, that he knew objections, strong 
objections, existed in the minds of-many^tlrjoint stock Com- 
panies ; and this feeling existed, because^'ih many instances 
in other countries, matters had been carried so far as to over- 
do the thing. But he challenged comparison between his 
scheme and any other in the world. Its princijdes were 
different from those of any other; for its avowed object was 
to provide for a rising class of the community. It was, 
therefore, purely patriotic and philanthropic; and these 
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I haracters, peculiar to it, would ensure the good conduct 
of* tliose appointed to manage its details. 


Editorial Remarks in the Bengal TIarkam and Chroni- 
rie of the 2d February^ 1828. 

Our readers will find, in another coliann, the report of 
the proceedings at a Meeting h< Id at the Exchange on 
Thursday. The Resolutions we published yesterday. 
While we differ from Mr. Ricketts, as to the advantages to 
be derived from his joint stock Association, we do cordially 
agree with him in the condemnation of that illiberal poli- 
cy, w^hich excludes his countrymen altogether from the 
civil and military offices of the State, however well qiiar- 
lified they may be, by worth and talent, to fill them, or 
however strong their claims of descent. If ever there was 
a period, in which such an invidious distinction could have 
been politic, at least it has already passed by ; and we 
should h(,pe, that the day is not far distant, when an entire 
change, in the system of administering this country, w ill 
• altogether put to it.- Instead (^oliciting pecuni- 

ary aid, how^evMpIf^m the Government to their body, as 
a distinct class, Either in plans of education, or Associa- 
tions for the promotion of industry, the best boon the 
East Indians could ask of any Government here, we 
should think, would be to' represent them truly to the Go- 
vernment at home, that the impolicy and injustice of these 
distinctions might be made manifeslt, and their abrogation 
hastened. For themselves, the most prudent course is. 
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we conceive, to avoid, as much as possible, what, in a fa- 
miliar, but expressive phrase, is termed “ sticking out in 
the margin.” Let them be seen on all occasions mingling 
and amalgamating with their European brethren in the pro- 
motion of public objects ; so that their existence, as a sepa- 
rate body, may be forgotten. By descent, in principles, 
feelings, and language, they are Englishmen ; and, when we 
speak of an English public, we always include them. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sir, 

I am fully aware, that the editorial remarks in your 
paper of this morning, relative to the ultimate tendency of 
the Commercial and Patriotic Association, are the real ex- 
pression of your own views of the matter, and are meant to 
promote, as you conceive, the furtherance of the sacred 
ends of truth ; but, as they are, no doubt, liable to miscon- 
ception in certain quarters, at least so far as I am concern- 
ed, and particularly at a distance from die scene of dis- 
cussion, I thinkUlt right, now that m^ .same is regularly 
come before the public, both in yowl^per, and in the 
John Bull, to offer a few explanatory Observations in my 
own defence, and under my proper signature. 

My object in devising the scheme of a “ Commercial 
and Patriotic Association,” is undoubtedly not to effect a 
separation between one class of the community and ano- 
ther ; but, taking things, as they really emst, over which 
I have no control, and not as I have made them, or shall 
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ever TYi.ik'' them, I merely undertake the proposition of 
what I conceive to be an effectual remedy for the growing 
evil that surrounds us on every hand. 

If any thing like a separation has been made between 
Europeans and East Indians, we owe it, in a great mea- 
sure, to the system of policy, (right or wrong, I will not 
here stop to inquire,) observed by “ the powers that be,” 
in excluding the latter from the service of the State, with- 
out any moral fault or crime of their own. Hence, every 
appointment made by the authorities in England, which 
reffards the admission of individuals into the service, who 
are resident in India, avowedly goes upon this sine qua non 
principle, “ provided he is not the son of a native Indian.” 

Now it is not for me to quarrel with any one about this 
matter ; but surely, when I see East Indians, (myself in- 
cluded,) thus thrown out of public favour and regard, as it 
were, by a mere stroke of the pen, and their prospects con- 
sequently circumscribed within very narrow limits, it is 
incumbent upon me, as upon every one else who has the 
welfare of the East Indian community at heart, to devise 
way s and means for opening new source^ of livelihood for 
a prodigiously increasing class, who, if left to follow the 
beaten track of occupying situations in public offices, to 
the utter neglect of all other occupations in life, will, soon^- 
er or later, be reduced to such a state of desperation and 
distress^ as even to resemble the land of potatoes, in the 
worst features of her case. 

In ray own view of the matter, the Commercial and 
Patriotic Association is ^mirably calculated, by the very 
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nature of its principles, to go a considerable way in provid- 
ing a cure for the great mass of public evil to be overcome ; 
and I really cannot see, with all the optical {towers at my 
command, how an exclusive separation will, or can be 
made between one class 4 ^ the community and another, 
should even the utmost success attend our operations, 
under the Divine blessing ; since it cwi be easily shewn, 
that none are excluded from joinu^ the Association ; but 
that, on the contrary, the cordial hand of frUowsliip is freely 
attended to aZ/, whether Europeans or natives. 

YouidUalUMr me toadduoeacaseia poait. The Pa- 
renttd Academic Institution mss formed on the 1st March 
1823, precisely with the same primary d)ject in view ; vie. 
the public good of the East Indian community ; but, now 
that it has been in operation for the last live years, I defy 
^ny oBie to prove that it has had the effect of separating 
the class, £» whont it was more particularly intended, from 
thdr European or native brethren around them, any more 
thmi what was the real state of the case before the period 
referred to. 

Clear.ai^ted, as you are, Mr. Editor, upon almost 
every subject, to which you bring the force of your edito- 
rial acumen, I am really surprised that you should enter- 
tain aay fears o£ our separation from pou ; but. Sir, I oou- 
rider tius very circumstance rather as a proof of pour 
firm attachment to ut, than as a success exhibitioB of 
the truth. 

AB the good, w bad effect I hope to see {wodoced from 
bur Association, is a great share of merai, iate^ectual, and 
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commercial prosperity among the East I»£aa communi- 
ty, and their consequent elevation to the superior tone and 
standard of polished European society. This, so far from 
causing a separation, as you seem to dread the idea of, 
will, I am persuaded, draw the cords of union more close- 
ly together. Give us but ta’me and space to work in ; and 
I am willing to put the matter to the sober test of experi- 
ment, divested of all speculative opinion. 

While I am about it, Sir, with your leave, I will take 
this, I hope, the kisi oppwtunity to answer another species 
of ohjt'r Mon that is coined by designing and evil-disposed 
persons. Without, of course, ever meaning to include ymt m 
the number, I know that there is a set of men, who, look- 
ing at the mere surface of things, are either weak or wicked 
enough to decry as radicalism every attempt made to pro^ 
mote the public good. Influenced, perhaps, themselve# by 
8e}fi.sh and groveling principles, they have no idea of what 
is meant ’-•y pnhlie good. Such a thing is not to be found 
in their vocabulary. Hence, wheneVe* any plan, or scheme 
is broached for that specific oligcict,, apart from mere grovell- 
ing selfishness, they are busy in raising a senseless clamour 
about radicahsm*. Radicalism, according to their distort-, 
ed acceptation of the term, is, I admit, an evil princ^es 
and by no means to be defended ; but, if seeking the public 
good on a large scale be radicfdism, I most willingly sub- 
scribe to the appellation the work of education, carried 

•» When I convened a Meting at ray house in South Colingab Street, 
on the 1st March 1823, to take into consideratiw ih^ of iortnr* 

ing a public school, for the benefit of our rising commiiiiity, we 
branded as “ Colingah radicals” by a party, who were busy in tlieir en- 
deavours to frustrate our object, however laudable in itself. 
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on for the public benefit of the community, be radicalism^ 
I glory b such radicalism; — if moral, intellectual, and com- 
mercial prosperity be radicalism, I am free to make the 
same avowal;— -if the payment of duties and taxes levied on 
such prosperity be radicalism, I am sure that (iovernment 
themselves would be the last to object to overflowing num- 
bers in the listof radicals, on such terms, lint, Sir, there 
is a glmring inconsistency in this. Only some few months 
ago, we were called radicals for declining to pay taxes. 
The present line of argument adopted by our Tauric 
scribblers, makes it out that we shall become such, the 
moment we begin to pay taxes. 

What I have now said, tvill, I hope, serve, beyond its 
more immediate purpose, as an antidote against the poison 
continually vented forth in the pages of the John Bull, 
that known enemy to all public good, if we may judge from 
the testimony ofhis daily writings, who, though he made a 
wanton and unmerited attack upon me, as the author of the 
scheme for forming a “ Cpramercial and Patriotic Associa- 
tion,'' in an editorial paragraph in his paper of tlie li^ih 
ultimo, absolutely refused me the common justice to repub- 
lish, in the same columns in which the attack was made, the 
reply which I wrote in the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle 
of the following day. 

I am, Sir, 

.Your obedient Servant, 

Jouu W. lUCKET'i S. . 


2d February^ 1828. 
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Editorial Remarks in the John Bull of the %l February. 

From the Resolutions passed at the Meeting at the F,x- 
change, on the subject of a “ Commercial and Patiiofic 
Association^ tJie “ march of intellect” would appear to 
have wafted a bubble from the Exchange of London to that 
of Calcutta ; and such a bubble, in our honest estimation, 
that, even amidst all the wildness of speculation, which pre- 
vailed a short time ago in England, would not have lived 
there for a week. Were any man to subscribe one rupee 
under the scheme of this Commercio-Patriotic Association, 
we sl!ov..ld think him fit for a strait waistcoat. Its “ Pro- 
jector” leaps at once over legal difficulties, at which a less 
sanguine personage would at least pause ; and secrhs to 
think it equally unnecessary to afford explanation, suffici- 
ent even to render his scheme intelligible to the public. 
If we can understand any thing of it, its distinguishing 
feature is, that there is to be no limit to its shares. Its 
capital r.iy extend to crores of rupees; and all that ap- 
pears wanting, to give it consistency and effect, is a rule, 
that, so long as there are shares to dispose of, the share 
taken shall not be transferrable. In place of this, we have 
a most superlatively superfluous rule, that these shares 
may be transferred at the pleasure of the holders ; although 
it is obvious to the most common apprehension, that, if any 
man holding a share, wishes to transfer, it must be either 
from being tempted by a premium, or terrified by a dis~ 
count. But how can a premium ever arise, where there is 
an inexhaustible stock of shares at par ? And what will 
be the effect of a discount on the shares purchased, upon the 
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shares in reserve ? clearly that they must come down below 
par, or remain unsold ! Such a ridiculous machinery al- 
together was never brought to the support of any J oint 
Stock Compiuty in the world*. 

To the Editor of the India Gazette. 

Sir, 

Since I have been at Calcutta, which is something more 
tlian ten years, I have observed the indefatigable exertions 

* Commercial and Patriotic Association is no bulihJe,” as tlte 
John Bull calls it. Difficulties may arise in our way; but I am yet to 
learn, whether difficulties ** are aynonymoua with “ bufffiles." The 
local Government found it difficult,, legally so, to introduce the stamp lax 
into the City of Palaces, sorao few nsonths ago ; hnt, as the difficuhy has 
now temporarily ceased, pending the result of our petition to Parliament, 
the stamp tax turns out to be no “ bubble,** at least for the f)resent. The 
same reasoning applies to the case in hand. The John Bull, taking a 
pertinaciously distorted view of things, calls our Association a ** bubble.** 
*r5nie will shew who is right, and who is wrong, in this matter. It will 
be for us never to lose sight of the all-important object vve have under- 
taken ; and, realizing the true grandeur of our work, let us fairly grap- 
ple with, and overcome each difficulty, u& it rises before us. 

Tljere is nothing ** superfluous,** but all that is equitable, in the 
rule referred to, regarding the tranafer of tdiaros from one hand to 
another. The Bull overlooks the fact, that no share, onre taken in the 
joint stock of the Assoeiation, can be again under any cireitin- 

stances whatever ; but, in order to accomiuodate individuals desirous of 
walking out of the concern, the very rule cavilled at by the Bull, expres>- 
ly provides for the tramfet of shares ; so that a share-holder, dius circum-^ 
stanced, has oply to find another purchaser in his own room, which I 
conceive to be a law of perfect equity far all parties. 

There is another point deservine notice. J^uite versed, it would seem, in 
the slock jobbing system, the Bull talks of “ppemiwms/Jand '^discounts,** 
and so forth. His ideas cannot rise liigher. Has the Bull so soon forgot^ 
ten, that ours is a Patriotic,’* as well as a “Coramerciar* Association ; 
and that the iovitatioi of come and welcome” is addre.ssed to ail, wlio^ 
may be desirous of joining it ? Why, then, should we make money, SvS it is 
called, by the levy of ** premitiins** and other fees on the admission of 
members ? It is for this reason, that there is no limit assigued to the 
capital to be raised. All are invited to take shares at prime cast ; and 
the poenniary revenues of the AMOciatioD, (not to mention other advan- 
tages of a superior order, such ns affording suitable employment to the 
energies and talents of Ea«t^la^ns>}are to he derived from the sucoeed*' 
ing operations of actual business . — Note by the Author. 
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of Mr. John William Ricketts for the Indo-Britons. I» 
deed. Sir, it seems a matter of surprise to see the coolness, 
with which he is treated by his fellow-countrymen, the 
Indo-Britons, for whose welfare he endeavours his utmost 
efforts. Sir. reflect with what labour he founded the 
Parental Academic Institution, an Academy which will 
long be in reputation, and from whose walls many an en- 
lightened hero is born, and Imlds honourable occupations 
at present; and there is no doubt some others will, in a 
short time, fill the vacant niches of orators and poets. 
Mr. .1. W. Ricketts has endeavoured his utmost to melio- 
rate the condition of his countrymen, and has given us 
sufficient proof of his patriotism. Although I am an 
European, yet I am impressed with a deep sense of grati- 
tude to him ; and I cannot concKVe how the Indo-Britons 
could remain silent so long, without presenting Mr. J W. 
Ricketts some token of respect and gratitude. Mr. Rick- 
etts ha.e ' resigned his desire to make tlie Indo-Bntons 
happy ; but ha.s founded, in addition to others, a “ Com- 
mercial and Patriotic Associatiftn,” to do good to his coun- 
trymen. The Meeting of this Society took place yesterday 
at the Exchange Rooms. But, leaving aside all these, 
(having transgressed too much on your patience,) I beg 
to hint, througli the medium of your paper, to the Indo- 
Britons, and to tell them to raise a subscription to present 
some valuable and handsome token of their gratitude and 
respect to him ; and I sliall not fail to help them. 

Well knowing. Sir, y»u will not refuse to insert this in 
one of the comers of your valuable paper, I have the plea- 
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sore to send you this ; and at the same time I beg you to 
insert it as soon as possible, and for which act of kindness, 
I remain, 

Sir, 

Your obedient and humble Servant, 

One who is to embark foe 
Fairlie Place, 1 London on the 25th 

Friday, February Is^, 1828. ) February 1828. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle, 
Sir, 

As. 1 am a perfect stranger to the John Bull, whether 
individually or editorially, and as his attack upon me arose 
entirely from my having broached a scheme in your paper, 
as I conceive, for the public good of an interesting branch 
of the community ; you will, I am persuaded, do me the 
last piece of common justice, which it is in your power to 
afford, touching this matter. 

I am aware. Sir, that I have already trespassed upon 
your valuable columns, to an extent beyond what I could 
have reasonably expected ; but I now give you a positive 
pledge, now that I have real business of great importance 
to occupy my time and attention, that none of the future 
wild ravings of the Bull will again induce me to notice any 
thing coming from that quarter. 

With this full and unreserved assurance on my part, I 
send you the subjoined papers, which will speak for them* 
selves. I will observe, iihowever, that, in addition to the 
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charge of unfair denUng carried to the highest perfection^ 
in regard to the Bull’s non-insertion of my replies in the 
same columns, in which his attacks arc made, he stands 
guilty of a positive breach of pledge, as made by him' 
through the lower branch of his office, in regard to his pro- 
mised explanation in last Monday’s paper. 

I will also add, that, whilst thus unfairly keeping out 
all my replies from his pa])cr, the Bull not only continues 
to write sneeringly in his editorial cidumns regarding my 
Late scheme, but further readily admits the communica- 
tions cf correspondents on the same subject from other 
quarters. 

Such is the Bull’s servility to “ the powers that be,” 
(though even he can be a radical of thejirnt tvatcr, when 
he chooses ; that is, when the office of selling tape, wax, 
and gum is taken away from him,) that, had my scheme 
been but hatched in a Secretary’s office under Government, 
1 am su'-e ho would have been the first to extol it up to 
the skies. Ills columns would have been made to rin;; witli 
praises in its favour; but, as the scheme unhappily ema- 
nates from an nnoffieial quarter, it is every thing tliat is 
bad, or, to use his own words, it is perfect ‘‘ nonsense and 
radicalism.” IIow the noble cause of truth must be man- 
gled and laid prostrate in such hands ! 

This exposure is, I think, but a simple act of justice 
due to the community, who will at once bo enabled to 
form some idea of what sort of lair dealing tlicy may ex- 
pect at the hands of the Bull. 
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Whatever may be my other reflections on the subject, 
of this I am fully persuaded in my own mind, that the 
Hull is no real friend to the public welfare of India*. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

LaTU a MliEF PltO.IECTOE. 

February, 1820. 

P. S. The Hull lias even declined publishing the Reso- 
lutions passed at the Exchange Meeting, a copy of which 
I sent him, in common with all the other Editors. 


Mr. Rickett.s’s compliments to the printer of the John 
Bull, and will thank him to insert the enclosed Notice in 
next Monday’s paper. 

Mr. R. will feel obliged by the printer’s sending liira a 
proof, when ready ; or he will .send for ii himself, if the 
printer will mention the time. 

2Gth January, 1828. 

NOTICE. 

The Editor of this paper, (the John Bull,) made a wan- 
ton and unmerited attack upon me, as the author of a cer- 
tain scheme for forming a “ Commercial and Patriotic 
Association,” in an editorial paragraph inserted in his co- 
lumns on Thursday the 24th instant ; to which, I replied 
in the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle of the following day. 

* After all, the Bull is but a mere bird of passage," scraping toge* 
ther as much gold and silver as he can amass; and then he is otf to Scot- 
land, with “ Adieu, India, for ever,** 
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As tlio said Editor lias not done me the common jnstice 
to rcpul)lish my reply, in the same columns in which the 
attack was made, I think it sufficient to notify the cir- 
cumstance in this way, for the information of his readers. 

A MEKE I’kO.TECTOK. 

2Qtli Janunnj, 1828. 

Mr. ilieketts’s compliments to tlic printer of the John 
Hull, and will thank him to .say when he may send to him 
for a ;;>oo/'of the Notice, which he sent this morning, for 
inserli," ■ in Mond.ay s paper 
2G/A 1828. 

The p"iiitcr of the John Bull returns the enclosed to 
Mr. llieketts. Tlic Notice, in its present form, he begs 
to say, cannot find admission in the John Bull. 'I'he print- 
er is desired to say, that the Editor will have no 4 jbjecuon 
to give a “ N^iitice to Correspondents’" on Monday, ex- 
plaining*. 

Sutut day, '26th- 

To the Editor of the John Bull. 

SiK, 

Our “ (Commercial and Patriotic Association” has been 
already formed on such a scale, as to call for our warmest 
gratitude to Him who is the true source of all success. 

After this, Sir, I need not waste my energies to argue a 
point with you, or with any of your correspondepts, one 
• This was never done. 
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of whom appeared In your columns this morning; and, 
indeed, it would be derogatory to my principle to do so, 
after your unfairness in not republishing my reply from 
the Ilengal Ilurkaru and Chronicle, in the same columns 
in which your editorial attack was made on me in your 
paper of the 21'ih instant. 

Now that my scheme has succeeded, I will subscribe 
myself, 

Late a meke Pjiojectoe. 

Sis# January, 1828. 

“ I^ate a mere Projector’s” compliments to the Editor 
of the John Bull ; and, as he would appear to be resolved 
not to publish any thing coming from him, will thank him 
to return his communication of the 31st ultimo. 

2d Ftbrimj, 1828. 

Editorial Remarks on the foregoing Papers, as con- 

tained in the Bengal Ilurkaru and Chronicle of the 

5th February 1828. 

W e have already more than once intimated, that we do 
not agree with Mr. Ricketts, as to the merits of his plan ; 
and it is very possible, that, had we not been directly 
appealed to, we should have maintained silence respecting 
it, and have refrained from copying his letters, had they 
originally appeared in the pages of any other journal ; 
but, as a matter of common justice and fair dealing, it 
was due to Mr. Ricketts, on the part of those who attack- 
ed his scheme, to insert his defence. 
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Editorial Kemarls in the John Bull of the 6/A Febru- 
ary, 1828. 

Wc seldom rocollcct a duller time in the world of poli- 
tics, f((‘nor:d or local ; and, were it not for the rational 
recreation ol' the theatre, and the foolish palavcrings of 
“ Merc rrojcctors,'” our columns would present a most 
melancholy blank. We have often noticed the poverty 
of the City of Palaces, when its pre.;'. is obliged to rely on 
its own resource.s for incidents and accidents; and wc have 
scldoi.'. •'(U it more exp-erinten tally, than .at present; nor 
did we cvi'f more fervently ])ray for an arrival from Eng- 
land. Wc have been tantalized in this unpleasant pre- 
dicamon!, i)y knowing, that our September periodicals 
were on board the Perseverance, but that she was stick- 
ing by the way up the river. At length, she is here ; and 
we have now the consolation to be told, tliat. in order to 
ligliten I’-’, the intellectual cargo was shipped on board 
of Slime Burrs, and they are slowly on their way to town. 
This is pleasant to those, who depend, so much as we do, 
on the Pulls, and Blackwoods, and Reviews of Eng- 
land. But we hope by to-morrow, to be able to enliven 
our columns with some more piquant articles on politics 
and trade., than we have, for some time past, succeeded in 
catering for tnem*. 

^ Such is the Bull's defence of himself against the double charge of 
“ nntair dealing,” and “ breach of promise,’ laid at his door in my let- 
ter to the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle of the 4th 
February I ! the Authar* 
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Editorial liemarks in the India Gaxette of the ^th 
February., 1828. 

Whether the project of the Commercial and Patriotic 
Association shall eventually succeed or not, we arc free 
to confess, that those who have taken so much trouble in 
endeavouring to give it practical shape and ed'ect, appear 
to us to deserve well of the community. 

Difficulties may arise in the path of this Joint Stock As- 
sociation ; but, at any rate, it is some merit to attempt well 
in a good cause. It is even a great object gained, w'lien 
men evince a readiness to meet and consult together, 
and to frame public-spirited plans. Formerly, the com- 
plaint was, that the East Indians were apparently at a 
dead halt of apathy, that individual self was all in all, 
and that there was no general feeling or sentiment of coa- 
lescing common interests. Within these two or three 
years, much has been done to wipe away a reproach, that 
to reiterate now would be, most unjust. Rome was not 
built in a day, — nor is the task of regenerating classes of 
men, the work of a week. When, however, the earnest 
desire of improvement becomes a general principle, the 
spirit soon acquires an impetus that cannot fail in the 
long run to ensure success! 

As the first step to amendment is a deep sense of error; 
so is the first step in social and political advancement, the 
general consciousness of being in a “ false position.” We 
are exceedingly thankful to the Duke of Wellington for 
the invention of a phrase, which so correctly characterizes 
the situation of the class we allude to. 
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I'o the operation of the improving spirit, which has 
assuredly commenced its active and beneficent influence, 
we already owe the Parental Academic Institution ; and 
it is not speculating too much to suppose, that thj«t In- 
stitutioi) is daily calling into action energies and feelings 
that would otherwise slumber ; so much does a desire to ad- 
vance iiuhemoral scaledepend upon the lights of educatioa, 
which form such a favourite subject for the derision of the 
scorner, and such ahatefulone foi the jealousy of the despot. 

Conscious that their cause is just, and their objects 
laudal-iv^ we would theicforc suggest to those who have 
been influential in forming the Commercial and Patriotic 
Association, to proceed perseveringly in their endeavours to 
ameliorate the condition of their fellow-countrymen ; but 
not to be too hasty, and, although they may meet with 
unforeseen diificulties, not to despond : since tlie materials, 
upon which they have to work, are daily becoming more 
ubundanf. iid more capable of beneficial elaboration. 

To the Editor of the John Bull. 

Mr. Editor, 

I hope I don't intrude; but going the other day past 
the Exchimgc, on my way to Mortimer's, I popt in, as 
there were two or three square boxes and drags at the 
door, thinking I miglit get a bargain or so: but the 
Durwau said there was no sale, but a hurra tumasheC^ 
up stairs. Couldn't miss it — what an opportunity ! got the 
Gazette. Public Meeting. Doors to open at nine : curtain 
to draw up at 11 precisely ; bit of a farce, perhaps, thought 
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X — free admission— capital ! peeled my pea green ; nobody 
knew me, quite welcome : hand of fellowship — more free 
that, than otherwise — bouglit a bill ( f the play ; paid a 
rupee — bad bargainish ! Couldn’t make it out — quotations 
from the Bible — take care of those of our o^^n house- 
hold” — Mem : No] — made out that. — Play ])egan — enter 
queer little man with sharp nose — put him in tlie chair : 
Mem't make good Guy Faux, change gunpowder plot to 
the happy 31st January. Ilesolved nem-con : make in- 
digo, sugar, (Saltpetre : joint stock — stray bubble from 
Stock Exchange — was not to be had — burnt my fin- 
gers in the Calorifico-Frigorific Society — forced to fork 
out 2,000 in that — gained a loss — never venture again. — 
Saw my chum — asked his opinion : Mem : Ned’s a hiw’ycr 
— couldn’t be mistaken : shook his knowledge box for half 
an hour — thought it would come off — but didn't — said, 
was unchartered Association : members liable to the utter- 
most cowrie of their private fortunes — Mem : view' of No. 
1. Chowringhee: trotted down stairs; went to auction : 
didn’t know me : bought a palanquin : a bargain — got in : 
put on my pea green — forgot my umbrella : went to look 
for it — ^bearers ran away with my palkee : misfortunes never 
come single : walked over to Mortimer’s — took a drop of 
his No. 1 — ^got fuddled — thought of taking a share : man 
in black coat told me, I deserved a strait waistcoat, if I 
did so — Mem: Mr. Beardsmorc’s sky parlour — second 
thoughts are best. 

Paul Pry among the Patriotics’'^. 

, ** This letter from a correspondent in the John Bull, is altogether 
unworthy of notice. Upon hi& own shewing, Fuul Pry” relinquished 
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Editorial Remarks in the John Ball of the 9th Febru- 

an/, 1828 . 

It may prol)al)]y amuse the readers of the John Bull to 
«ec the terms, in ^vhich our contemporary of the India 
Gazette has spoken of the Commercial and Patriotic 
Association, of which we have already delivered our opi- 
nion ; and wc extract it, for their perusal It is, perhaps, 
after all, a happy temperament tiiai !t‘ads one to see great 
good ultimately resulting out of wliat, in itself, must be 
allowed] . ) be rather trifling, but wc are so unhappily 
constituted, that, with all our anxiety to see this .Vssocia- 
tion in the light, in which it is viewed by tlie Gazette, wc 
cannot recognize in it the nucleus of any great good to the 
East Indian community. We venture to prophesy, tluit 
it wiU very soon cease to be heiird of, unless ics support is 
taken up by those of this community, who Jiave judgment 
to place ‘ci .something like an intelligible and prac tical 
basis, and influence to carry it on, when so placed. The 
absence of this part of the East Indian community, at the 
late meeting at the Eit change Rooms, and the manner 
in which we understand they stand aloof from its promot- 
ers, give i;o great promise of ultimate success to the As- 
sociation, were it even in itself more entitled to public 
countenance, than it is. The India Gazette observes: 

his patriotism for a of brandy and water ; and, in stating' the 

fact, lie woytd app<rar lo labour under a mistake as to tijc nine u/dtn/^ 
ill wbieli he thus indulged himself. Judging: only from one circumstaiicc, 

I am iuelincd to think that he must have “ )t fuddled/’ as he says, 
before he eame to the Me.etirip:, as well as after he left it ; or else how. 
came iie to maniifacturo “ a sharp nose” for the “ queer little man, who 
was put into the chair” on the occasion ? -^Note by the Author, 
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Whether the project of the Commercial and Patriotic Asso- 
ciation shall eventually succeed or not, we are free to confess, that 
those who have taken so much trouble in endeavouring to give it 
practical shape and elfect^ appear to us to deserve well of the com- 
munity. 

Difficulties may arise in the path of this Joint Stock Associa- 
tion; but, at any rate> it is some merit to attempt well in a gt>od 
cause. It is feven a great object gained, when men evince a rea- 
diness to meet and consult together, and to frame ])uldic-sj)irited 
])]ans. Formerly, the complaint was, that the Eiist Indians were 
apparently at a dead halt of apathy — tJiat individual self* w as all 
in all, and that there was no general feeling or sentiment of coa- 
lescing common intei’ests. Within these tw o ortliree years, much 
has been done to wipe away a reproach, that to reiterate now 
w'ould be most unjust. Home was not built in a day, nor is the 
task of regenerating classes of men the wc.rk of a week. \Fhen, 
ll0wc^’c^, the earnest desire of improvemeni becomes a general 
principle, the spirit soon acquires an impetus, that cannot fail, in 
the Jong run, to ensure success. 

As the first step to amendment is a deep sense of error; so ii 
the first step in social and political advancement, the general con- 
sciousness of being in a ^ false position.' We are exceedingly 
thankful to the Duke of VFellington for the invention of a phrase, 
which so correctly characterizes the situation of the class we al- 
lude to. 

the operation of the improving sjurit, which has assuredly 
commenced its active and beneficent influence, we already owe 
the Parental Academic Institution* and it is not speculating too 
much to suppose, that that Institution is daily calling into action 
energies and feelings that would othcrw jse slumber ; so much does 
a desire to advance in the moral scale depend upon the lights of 
education, which form such a favouidte subject for the derision of 
the- scorner, and such a hateful one for the jealousy of the 
despot. 
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Con?icious that their cause is just, and their objects laudable, 
we would, tlierelore^ suu'irest to those who have been influential 
in toniiin^ the Commercial and Patriotic Association, to proceed 
})Oi*s(U'cririi^Iy in their endeavours to ameliorate the condition of 
their iellow-(»ountrymen ; but not to be too hasty — and, although 
they may meet with unforeseen difliculties, not to despond; since 
the materials, upon which they have to work, are daily becoming 
more abundant, and more capable of beneficial elaboration.”* 

*^Thc public are now invited to see, at one point of view, the striking 
coiitja.st Nalnre has so wisely put between ‘‘ lihcral-niindedness” and 
“ narrovv-mindtMlncss,’* heUvcen ** wilful blindness'' and a generous 
openness conviction/' between rank prejudice" and a freedom 
from lank prthidice !" Two Editors arc now fairly brought together, 
within a narrow Compass. Let us look at the face of the one, and then 
of the other ; and tiie contract thus drawn, will at once shew the dis- 
lincUve features of each character. 

The Bull talks of another monopoly of ‘‘judgment" and “ influence,’^ 
Instead of sending a deputation to the Exchange Meeting on tlieSlst 
(illiino, I uish his Tauric majesty hud at once favoured us with his own 
presence, and actually named the individuals, wdio, in his opinion, thus 
engross to themselves qualities necessary to place onr^Associution on 
soinet})ing like an intelligible and practical basis, and to carry it on, 
when so placed." As it is, we are unhappily left to grapple with a mere 
shadow, tine • n out from a dark and mystcriotjs allusioq, perhaps uniri- 
telhgihlc U) the writer himself. This is surely not the way to place 
things on an intelligible and practical t)a8is." 

To “ engage i\\ the wide field of agriculture, trade, and commerce," 
as a primary and leading object ; to “ watch over, and promote by 
every legitimate means in our power, the real welfare and interests 
of the East Indian branch of the rising generation around us," as a 
secondary and ulterior object; and to “ promote the work of sound 
and wholesome education among the native population, and introduce 
a spirit of general im provement into all the available resources of tli« 
country around us, on such a scale as circumstances touching oiir finan- 
cial prosperity may warrant," as another secondary and ulterior object, 
constitute, in the mind of the Bull, a formidable class of “ impracti- 
cables," not to be overcome even by the united aid of energy and per- 
severance. And why so ? The plain and unanswerable reason, is, that 
he has never yet himself engaged in such pursuits, since the setting u|» ^ 
of his paper ia 1821.'— Aefc 6y the Author, 
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Commercial and Patriotic Association. 

To be published on the 20th Febraary, A Series of cor- 
respondence, and other matter, that has appeared through 
the medium of the public press, regarding a certain 
scheme for forming a “Commercial and Patriotic Associ- 
ation,” avowedly for the public good of the East Indian 
community, with a dedication to the Honorable the Court 
of -Directors of a Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies. By John W. Ricketts. Price, 
three Sicca Rupees. 

N. B. -Any profit accruing from the sale of this work, 
will be made over to the Parental Academic Institution*. 

ith February^ 1828. 


Editorial Remarks in the John Bull of the Jl//i Fe- 
bruary, 1828. 

We observe a notice of the intended publication of “ A 
series of correspondence, and other matter, that has ap- 
peared through the medium of the public press, regarding 
a certain scheme for forming a Commercial and Patriotic 
Association.” There is an old advice /ound in some of 
our plays— “Areep mooing,” “ keep mooing f of which it 
seems our Commercial Patriots are determined not to lose 
sight. Encouraged by the oery favourable reception of 

♦ This Adrertisen) eat ou^ht, strictly speaking, to have been inserted 
in the order of time, in which it was published in the newspapers ; but, 
perhaps, its juxtaposition <to the editorial article from the Bull is ra- 
ther an adrantage than otherwise.— iVofe hy the Author, 
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the scheme from the public at large, and the praise be- 
stowed on it, in particular, by the India Gazette, the Pro- 
jector has now taken a higher flight, and announces the 
dedication of this interesting production to “ the Honor- 
able the Court of Directors of a Company of Merchants 
of England, trading to the East Indies.” In general, 
dedicators employ the phraseology of respect towards 
their chosen patrons ; but “ a Company of Merchants,” 
&c. appears to us more like one of contempt ; but, perhaps, 
we aiv hyper-critical in saying so*. 

* It is rather singular, that, when East Indians remain stathmary in 
one position, they are stigmatised as a worthless and tleffraded race, 
wanting energy and spirit for any important undertaking. The moment, 
hot' ever, that they begin to bestir themselves, they have to contend 
with an opponent on the other tack. The phrase, “ keep moving,** 
‘‘ kef/j taken from one of the Reverend Editor's plays, (** our 

plays,'’) is employed as a sneer to dishearten them in their exertions. 
So much for consistency ! 

“ The praise bestowed on my scheme by the India Gazette/* was 
conveyed in an editorial article in the paper pf the seventh February ; 
wliilst ID} Advertisement, regarding the dedication of my work to the 
Court of Directors, is dated the fourth! How the former could have had 
any influence, on the latter ^ is left for the Bull’s logical powers to 
decide. 

The Bull objects to my designation of the East India Company, as 

a Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies.” I 
am aware, that tlie complimentary way of designating them, is, “ The 
Honourable East India Company,” since they are “ all honourable 
men but my business just now is not with compliments, but with the 
real truth of the ^ase ; and I hgve adopted that very designation, the 
legal one, under wWch they bold their charter of this our Eastern em- 
pire. In adopting complimentary designations, I may possibly have 
erred, through an excess of flattery j but, in adopting a legal one, sanc- 
tioned by the Legislature in England, I cannot ever be mistaken. Com- 
plimentary expressions are necessarily transient, and contemporary only 
with the transient circumstances which give them birth. If the East 
India Company'a charter were to expire to-morrow, without being re-^ 
newed for another lease, I am sure the Bull would be the last to spend 
his breath, or to write his pen down to a stump, in the office of advo<* 
cate for that commercial body. On the other hand, legal designations 
are not only both correct and permanent In themselvesi also more 
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A CARD. 

Mr. J. W. Ricketts presents his compliments to the 
writer of a letter in the India Gazette of Monday, the 4th 
instant, signed “ One who is to embark for London on the 
25th February 1828,” and would be very happy to have 
the pleasure of an interview with him ; as he is desirous 
of seeing him on some particular business, before he goes. 

A line privately addressed by him to the care of the 
Editor of the India Gazette, will reach Mr. R. 

ll//i Ftbruary, 1828. 


Editorial Remark in the Madras Courier of the Is^ 
February 1828. 

The subjoined paper* appears in the Hurkaru of the 
] 8th ultimo ; and we would recommend the attention of 

likely to survive the changes anff revolutions of time, reaching even to 
the (li^tHntages of |ioslcrity. 

Since writing the above, it has, I think, occurred to me what the Bull 
is driving at. I see, that even he is sometimes inclined, at 

the expense gf his.^ honorable masters.” He would seem evidently to 
have, in his mind’s rye, the well-known story of a poor CompanyVs pen- 
knife, branded with four letters just suflicient to make up the word 
Vice.” To complete this character, the Bull would have me lop off 
the Indefinite article and fill up the hiatus by substituting the 
flefmite article and participial adjective, The United.” Well, let it 
be so ; since this is only making a legal designatijm more complete in 
all its parts. I have accordingly made a corresponding alteration in my 
Deditaliou" to the Court of Directors ; but it so happens, that I am 
too late for rectifying the title-page, which has been already struck off* 
For this, however, I must beg pardon gf “ The John Bull in the East,’* 
and of each and every honest Member of ‘‘The United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the East Indies.” By the by, 
“ Union is strength,” which reminds me of the expediency of calling in 
the aid of such a principle into our “ Commercial and Patriotic Associa- 
tion .” — Note by the Author. 

* Referring to the preface to the first edition of my pamphlet.—iVare 
by the Author. 
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that class of our readers, called Indo-Britons, to the pam- 
plilct to which it alludes. 

CONCLUSION. 

Under this head, I think it necessary to say a few words ; 
and they will be but a few words. 

All the pros and coju on both sides of the question re- 
garding my scheme, have now' been faithfully given, as 
extracted from the columns of the Bengal Ilurkaru and 
Chronicle^ the India Gazette, and the John Bull. The 
only other newspaper in Calcutta, the Government .Ga- 
zette, lias studiously maintained all the inviolability of a 
sort of dignified silence on the subject ; so that I have 
been spared the thankless office of ransacking its files for 
the extraction of matter for my pamphlet, as in the case 
of the other three. 

As I was under a positive pledge to the Editor of the 
Bengal Ilurkaru and Chronicle, to say nothing more oii 
tlie subject of my scheme, through the channel of his pa- 
per, having already occupied so much space in his columns 
from day to day ; and as the Editor of the Jolin Bull ab- 
solutely declined publishing any communication coming 
from me, though he scrupled not at the same time to in. 
dulge his correspondents on the other side of the question ; 
now that I am in my own empire, free from all such shao* 
ties and restraints, 1 have thought it right to subjoin a 
few ideas, in the way of explanatory notes, to the different 
articles, which appeared to me to need any thing like 
replies. 
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To speak candidly, the editorial article taken from the 
India Gazette of the 7th February, and inserted at page 
86 of this pamphlet, appears to me, if I may be allowed 
to offer my judgment, to be the best of the whole, as 
approaching nearest to the standard of truth upon the 
subject ; and I take this opportunity publicly to tliank the 
Editor of that paper, for the equally sound and philoso- 
phical view, which he has at once taken of the matter. 

An objection has been made by some to the use of the 
word Patriotic, as employed in the designation of the 
Association. To lop off an explicative term, betokening 
a worthy principle, and big with important signification, 
would, in my opinion, be to reduce the Association to the 
level of a mere commercial imdertakiiig, calculated in 
every way to degrade the subject. It is the patriotic^ or 
philanthropic part of the scheme, that sheds a lustre of 
superior interest and digiity over the whole. When I 
first proposed the word ParentaF for our school, about 
five years ago, it is fresh in my recollection, that precisely 
a similar objection was made, which was afterwards over- 
ruled by an explanation on my part to the following ef- 
fect ; viz. that the design of a public school, as projected by 
me, emanated from the force of parental feelings brought 
to bear upon the subject, and that the Institution under 
contemplation would consequently be an Institution of pa- 
rents and guardians, who felt an ardent desire to promote 
the sound and wholesome education of their children and 
wards. 

The same explanation, but only varied in words, will 
perhaps suffice for the present case. The scheme of a 
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“ Commercial and Patriotic Association,” emanates from 
the proper influence of sound patriotic principles ; and the 
Ass'iciatioii will consequently be an Association of those, 
who aim at the public good of the particular class, (with- 
out, however, excluding others,) for whom it is avowedly 
designed. 

To keep the fundamental principles of an undertaking 
in the back ground, and prominently to substitute some- 
thing in their room, is, in my opinion, a species of 
unworthy duplicity, which ought not to be tolerated, for a 
moment, iu any honest, civilized society. India, even in its 
present iniimprooed condition, has been often exultingly 
called “ the brightest gem in the British crown and, if, 
by our patriotic, or philanthropic exertions for the public 
good, we succeed ultimately in imparting to this “ gem” a 
higher polish, and a more vivid lightness, we shall most 
assuredly reap to ourselves a just title to the praise and 
gratitude of the “ crown,” in which it is set. 
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No. 7. 

I have the pleasure to send you herewith one rupee for one 
eopy of your ' Proposals/ The other four copies I shall endeavour 
to sell for yov»j but I doubt whether I shall be successful. For I 
know, from my own experience^ that, thuii^di people are very rea- 
dy to receive whatever is given tliem lhi‘y are very reluc- 

tant to pay even but one rupee for any literary ])erforman<^e. 

As to your design in this publication, 1 believe it is very 
good ; but you seem to me to recommend only a jjalliative, which, 
as all other palliatives, will, in the end, do more harm than good. 
I have not yet seen any proposal, which a})peared to rue to meet 
the case of the Indo-Britons, (East Indians, Phirasians, or what- 
ever term y(»u prefer,) fairly, except Mr. Kyd's recommenda- 
tion, which was so ably recommended by Dr. Marshman in the 
Friend of India/* 

22d January, 18S8- 


No. 8 . 

If you have reason to expect, that your called Meeting will 
he attended by a suflicient number of persons, I will thank you to 
inform me. 1 conclude you have received the promises of many 
of our countrymen on the occasion ; but 1 wish to know how the 
case stands. Let not the vile Bull have ground for malicious 
exultation/' 

267/i February, 1828. 


No. 9. 

1 have put down my name for one copy. But I hope you 
will excuse my candour in telling you, that I have done so, in 
the expectation, that this new publication: will contain, what the 
^ Proposals' did not, viz. the objections which have been made 
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against your scheme by its opponents, which, I confess, appears to 
me unanswerable.” 

9th February, 1828. 

No. 10. 

I should with pleasure put my name down as a Subscriber to 
your intended publication, were it not that my very limited cir- 
cumstances at present prevent me from doing so. I trust you 
will not consider my refusal as any dislike to the publication ; for 
I am inclined to think it will be of service to the community in 
general.” 

20th February, 1829. 

No. 11. 

« Mr. would be happy to subscribe ; but he really has not 

to spare for the purpose. His compliments to Mr. Ricketts^.” 

2Ut February, 1828. 


♦ As a general thing, I sent one of my subscription books for this 
pamphlet to a certain personage, whose name need not here be men- 
tioned. Instead, however, of remaining silent about the matter, or 
simply declining to subscribe, he gratuitously took it upon himself to 
say, that, “ disapproving altogether of my scheme, he would not identi- 
fy hiiiMclf with it in any way whatever,” or something to that effect. 
A truly loyal resolve, no doubt ! As I destroyed his note, in the hurry 
of the moment, when I received it, I have now, upon second thoughts, 
given the full and true purport of it ; lest the worthy author abuuld 
ever have room Jo say, that I did not do him the common justice to 
place him?: in the ranks of the enemy, to which he seems so proud to 
belong. — Nottjby the /Author, 



APPENDIX. 

Primte Comnmnkatiom receded by the Author^ on both 
Sides of the Question^ 

No. 1. 

Are you ^ A mere Projector ?' &c. If you are^ you have my 
best wishes ; and I will enter into your scheme/' 

18 //.' January^ 1828 . 

No. 2. 

1 haveread yourlettersiritheHurkari\, with some interest ; for 
it is certainly important to parents^ having families that may not 
<iuit this country, to see sources of employment springing up for the 
vast and daily increasing population, (descend^ts of Europeans.) 

1 am afraid I shall not be able to sell any of the pamphlets, 
but have taken three ; for which, I send the price ; if I should re- 
quire more, I will send tp you%" 

Monday* 


No. 3. 

Please to accept of my sincere thanks for the pamphlet, which 
you have kindly sent me. Wishing you all prosperity in your 
philanthropic plans, I subscribe myself/' &c. 

Monday afternoon* 

No.^. 

I have received the copy of the pamphlet, which you did me 
the favour to send; and sliall peruse it at the first leisure moment. 
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In general, I would give my warmest support to any plan, 
which would tend to promote the increase and honourable em- 
ployment, in the interior, of a British-descended population, and 
particularly that class, which is at present so unjustly and jealous- 
ly excluded by the present Government from offices and employ- 
ments of trust and, honour ; hut I have a strong dislike to Joint 
Stock Companies, and think them bad engines in any pecuniary 
undertaking/* 

January lOth, 1828 . 

No. 5. 

I thank you for your attention in sending me a copy of your 
^ Proposals.* I read the letters, as published in the Hurkaru 
newspaper, with much interest. Whether your project, modified, 
or as originally planned, shall be put into execution, nay, even 
though it should remain wholly inoperative, you certainly deserve 
well of your fellow-countrymen, for suggesting a mode in which 
talent, energy, and capital, under the coixtroul of reason and mo- 
deration, may be lawfully exercised, and successfully applied. 

Apathy, evinced in a supine adherence to one almost exclusive 
employment for obtaining a livelihood, is the chief enemy, with 
which the large and increasing class of Indo-Britons has to con- 
tend. I can honestly say, that I shall be happy to see them 
extend their views in any proper manner, calculated to add to 
their reputation, honour, and fortune/' 

Monday, January, 1828 . 

No. 6. 

“ I fear I shall be rather late in the market; for the pamphlet 
ife already in the hands of most of my friends ; however, 1 will do 
my best to dispose of them. The proposed scheme has my best 
wishes for its success ; and I should gladly have joined in it, if my 
means admitted/' 

January, 1828 . 
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INDIAN COPPER MINING COMPANY, 


HAVING A KESERVBD CAPITAL OF 


400,000 Madras Rupees. 



Applications for Shares in this Company to he made per- 
sonally, or hy letters post paid, to Messrs. E. S. Moorst 
and Co., Agents of the Company at Madras, or to Messrs. 
Baillie and Molloy, Solicitors of the Company, Cakutta. 




THE 


INDIAN COPPER MINING COMPANY, 

UNDER THE SIGNATURE OP 

DE FONDCLAIR AND CO. 

Established 11 day of April., 1835, 

For the purpose of working** the Mines of Copper Ore in 
the Districts of Nellore and Cuddapah, and in the Zemindaries 
of Calastry, Vencatagherry, and Udagherry ; with 

A reserved Capital of 400, 000 Madras Ru])ees. 

Directors. 

1. Edward Samuel Moorat, Esquire, 

2. Claudius Augustus Kerr, Flsquire, 

3. I<\niro De J<'r)nde]aii‘, Esquire. 

4. John Maccandy Camphell, Esquire. 

Agents. 

Messrs. E. S. Moorat and Co. of Madras. 

Treasurers. 

Government Bank. 

Solicitors of the Company ' in Cnienfta. 

Messrs. Baillie and Molloy. 

The Ores of Copper which tliis Company propose mining 
for are situated in the Nellore and Cuddapah districts ; the 
mines already opened are in Nellore; the depth of the largest 
mine is 50 feet. 

The ore which has been obtained in quantity is denomi- 
nated the ‘‘ Anhydrous carbonate of copper,’’'' by Thomas 
Thompson, M. D., F. R. S., E., and is a new species of cop- 
per ore ; but rich sulphurets liave just been discovered. 

By Dr. ThompsoiEs analysis, the ore is composed as fol- 


lows: 

Carbonic acid, 16*70 

Peroxide of copper, 60*75 

Peroxide of iron, 19*50 

Silica, i^’lO 

Loss, ‘95 
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The Company have the exclusive privilege of mining in the 
lands of the Zemindars of Calastry., Vencatagherry, and Udy- 
gherry, for 21 years*, and also have the grant of a lease for 
21 years, of all the mines of copper ore in the Talooks of 
Dnp])aurl, Cummiiin, Giddalore, and Budwail, in the district 
of Cuddapah ; and Callagherry, Cavaly, Duttalore, and 
Buddapoody, in the district of Nellore, from the Madras Gov- 
ernment, with a preference of renewal for a further term of 21 
years, on certain conditions, and an exemption from duty or 
impost on the produce of the mines, for the period of ten 
years ; and also an exemption from duty on the machinery, 
timber, and stores imported for the works. 

These ores are remarkable, first, for their richness; second- 
ly, for their freedom from all noxious matter ; thirdly ; for 
their easy reduction on a single smelting ; fourthly, for their 
appearance on the surface “ in forve^'" requiring only (so far 
as the work has hitherto progressed) labor open to-day, and 
rendering their acquisition immediate, at a trifling incipient 
outlay. 

The ores that have been obtained hitherto in the surveys 
of the country “ have been carbonates of copper but 
latterly sulphurets have been discovered in three different 
mines. 

The ^‘Anhydrous carbonate of copper '’'Malachite^'' and 
“ Mountain green f were the ores known to exist ; these 
ores crop the ground over an immense extent of country, 
and veins on the surface are abundant. 

The distance of the mines that have been worked from the 
sea coast is about 40 miles. Timber and charcoal, to anv ex- 
tent, are procurable in the Nullah Mullay range of mountains 
to the west, distant about 40 miles ; and the carriage of both 
to the works, on the ( Woodiwar ) country bandy will be a 
trifle, say three rupees a ton. 

The ore has been proved to be in veins^ as well as nests ; 
the former in granite, greenstone, and also in clay-slate ; the 
springs are not copious, and no obstacle worthy remark 
appears to embarrass the undertaking. 
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per cent, of copper. The picked ore averaging more than 45 
per cent. ; hnt the average yield has been set down at 40 per 
cent. ; as it is almost impossible totally to divest the picked ore 
of the adhering quartz, or other matrix ; the picked ore is esti- 
mated at <£4^0 per ton, the metal at :£’120. 

On comparing the prospects that encourage the present 
mining undertaking with those that exist in Cornwall and 
Wales, the advantages in favor of the Association are very 
great. 

The yield of the Cornwall and Welch ores (sulphurets) is 
only from 5 to .9 per cent. Those of Nellore give an average 
yield of 40 per cent. 

The Cornwall ores sell at the hammer at the mine head, 
on an average, for one pound sterling per cent, of jnetal in 
the ore, i. e. ores containing 5 per cent, metal, sell for £5; 6 
per cent, metal for i?(), Jind so on. The Nellore ore at this 
low estimate, yielding 40 per cent, metal, must bring' oC40 
a ton. 

The sulphuret of Cornwall is taken to Wales, and there 
smelted, and some batches of ore. require 15 processes of 
refinement ( all furnace work ) before the metal becomes 
marketable copper. 

Tbc Nellore ores are reduced by a single smelting. 

The sulpliurct of Cornwall produces an impure metal not 
ductile. 

The Nellore metal can be drawn into the finest wire; is 
applicable to ail mint purposes, and is also suitable for 
jewellers'' alloys. 

The Cornwall ore is found at a depth of between 1,800 and 
3,000 feet. 

That of Nellore is found in veins on the surface, which in- 
crease in size and thickness as they dip, and all the ore yet 
obtained, has been raised from within 50 feet of the surface. 

The establishment and cxpences attendant on the deep 
mines of Cornwall involve serious risk and outlay. 

The (comparatively speaking) superficial work at the Nel- 
Jore mines, in a country where labour is so cheap, must cost 



The Company is divided into shares, each share being of 
the value of 5,000 Madras Rupees; but in order to suit public 
convenience, it is proposed, that parties desirous of purchasing 
an Interest in the undertaking may hold so small an interest 
as a fifth part of a share, paying for such fifth part 1,000 
Madras Rupees, provided the number of shares that offer, 
recommend the measure, and that it receives the consent of 
the Directors. 

The Deed of the Company will be open for the perusal of 
intending purchasers of Shares or Interests at the Office of 
the Agents of the Company. 

The sliare-holders shall vote at all general and annual 
meetings, and in all matters relatingtotheCompany : the hold- 
er of one share shall be entitled to have one vote or voice at 
general and annual meetings; those holding four shares, to two 
votes; eight shares, to three votes; twelve shares, to four votes; 
and fifteen shares, to five votes ; and no individual share-hold- 
er is to have more than five votes in the affairs of the Company. 
To entitle a share-holder to vote in the affairs of the Compa- 
ny, such share-holder must have an interest in the Company 
to the extent of M. Rs. 5,000, i. e. a full share ; but all 
parties holding an Interest in the Company are entitled to 
attend the general and annual meetings of the Company, 
and to speak on the affairs of the Company at any such 
meeting. 

As between themselves, the share-holders of the Company 
shall not be liable for the debts due by the Company be^ 
yond their respective shares and Interests therein. 

One-third of the profits of the Company to go annually to- 
wards the formation of the reserve fund, of 400,000 Rupees, 
the remaining two-thirds to go to the' share-holders. 

On the 1st of January of every year, a general account and 
rest shall be made, and taken by the Directors of the affairs of 
the Company, and such shall be o[)en for the examination of 
the share-holders, for two calendar months then next ensuing. 

The books of the Company shall be exposed, every three 
months, at the office of the Company, for thirty days, for the 
inspection of the share-holders. 
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All divideiKls shall be payable at the office of the compa- 
ny in Madras twenty-one days after having been declared, 
and all such shall be so declared in the month of January in 
every year. 

The share-holders are not liable for any further calls be- 
yond the amount of their subscribed shares ; but no transfer 
of shares can take place, without the sanction of the Board 
of Directors beim^ first obtained, and the Directors are not 
liable to be called on for their grounds of refusal. 

The Directors of the Company have applied to the Council 
of India for a charter to incorporate Iheir bod}^ 

No new rules, orders, or regulations made by the Directors 
sliall be considered as confirmed, il* on ])eijig- read at the first 
general meeting that takes place after such having passed the 
Direction, they be ol»jected to by a majority of the votes of 
two-thirds of the share-holders, within forty-five days after 
being so read. 

Applications for Shares or Interests in the Company to be 
made personally, or by letter postpaid, to Messrs. Baillie and 
Molloy, Solicitors to the Company in Calcutta, or to Messrs. 
E S. Moorat and Co. the agents of the Company at Madras. 




ANALYSIS OF THE ORES FOUND WITHIN THE LANDS IN 
GRANT TO THE COMPANY. 

[Extracted tVom the Journal of the Asiatic Society. Oct. 18J5.] 
Tlirouc^h tiie kindness of Air. A. Kkru, 1 have had a further 
opportuKity of examining* the produce of the Nellore co])per mines, 
of which cabinet spei'imens were ])r(‘sented to the Asiatic Society 
two years ago*, l)cfore the formation of the Jndkui Copprr Mining 
Cornpam/' at Madras, for the juirpose of turning to profit the mineral 
stores of this promising distiict. 

From a jiampidet published at Madras, we learn that the copper 
mines in the Nellore and Cuddapah districts were discovered altout 
40 \ears ago, by Air. Benjamin IIayne. whose report to Govern- 
ment, inserted in his Tracti^ on India, gives the fullest and most 
satisfactory account of them. Fiaim this ])amphlct, vve glean the 
following uu. ticulars of the locality, and of the quality of the oic. 

‘‘ Tlie districts on the coast in which copjicr ores have lieen discovered are 
tlio^^e of the Calastry and Vcrie<itaf;herry /.emindaries and tlie Udygherry Jaghire, 
in ihe zillahs of NtHoo* and Duppaiid and other places in the ceded districts. 

“ The principal niiuuig places are at the distance of about JO ndlesN. W. from 
Nellore, JO miles from the sea, about the latitude of Ramapatum, and about 
40 miles N. E. from C'uddapah. 

“ Sc\eral rivers run right through it on their way to the sea from the western 
inlls, of whieh the Pillapeyroo, Vuppovagoo, and Alanyroo form a junetion not 
tar from ^luramau iu iua, the juincijial mining place, and form a pretty large 
I 'ver, wliieli is said to have a good deal of water throughout the year. Its beds are 
very stony, which seems in the eyes of the natives the greatest objection against 
its being made navigable for boats : it deserves therefore an accurate survey. 

“ The general aspect of the country is barren, and uncomfortable in the ex- 
treme : large trees are only found in and near the villages ; and on the wide 
extended plains, on both sides of the river, nothing encounters the eye, but here 
and there a small tiiorny shrub. The grass, which, in the rainy season, every 
where else carpets tlie country with a refreshing green, is here both scanty and 
of the poorest kind, a species of ‘‘ aristida,” which, as the name implies, is a 
compound of long beards or bristles. This is the case in most mining countries ; 
the surface of the soil contains iu many places so much salt, that the inhabit- 
ants could make enough, if allowed to do so, for their own consumption. 

To the eastward, the country is open ; only here and there a few low hills are 
to he seen ; but to the westward, there are ranges of hills, the nearest at the dis- 
tance of about 10 miles. Due west is one called Malla-coudali, from being the 
highest hill in the range. It is said to abound with wood. The Udygherry 
mountains are to the south-west, about 16 miles, and the highest in this part of 
the country : the highest point I take to be about 3000 feet above the level of 
* See Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, Feb, 1833, in vol. ii. p. 05. 
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the low country : 1 have seen myself, that plenty and large wood gi ows U'.ere, 
particularly ))etween the valleys, 

“ About 20 miles on the way to the sea, in the direction of R;V!n:i|)atam, are ex- 
tensive jungles, consisting of — 1. Kona, Pauictoit itaiiciun^ L. 2. Aruga, PaK}}(ihim 
iorNentacium , L. il. Woohtva, Gh/rnip fowm/osoj L. 

“ This country is, geologically sjieaking, of a juaniitive description ; the general 
rock formation is a mica-slate, of diffeiamt ccOois and r'onsisteiu'e. It shews ii- 
sclf first in the low country, at the distance of aiKUit 15 miles east fiointhc 
hills; it forms sloping mountains, vvhieh are oft-n c.'pped with honi-stouc slate, 
which ])asses into sand-stone, and on the oilier hand, into jasper. The tabular 
summits and mural pre('i}»ices of the khh^heriy hills consist of the latti'r stone 
kind : the layers or strata of the miea-sl.iie oeeur in djflt rcnif positions, and ineli- 
nation to the horizon ; often in the low country fonmng a right angle with it; on 
and tiboul the Udyghen y hills, the strata appears in the utrnO'«t contusion, as if 
thrust by force out of their proper position. Traces of co]»per ort s are oiten found 
in this rock, and it is generally known to contain various metallic veins, as gold, 
silver, and cojiper. 

“ ^luhordinute to the former is green-stone slate, in mighty layers, often as to 
appearance constituting the principal rock ot a district for many miles. This is 
tlic ease about CJ ui amanypenta and the other iniiiiug I'laces. Tlie layers or 
stiMt ii'u ation of the latter rock 1 have as yet always found in a horizontal position. 

“ d'he grcei'-sione slate is often approaching to green-stone ; it ocinirs then only 
oliscurely slaty, has a jet black color, strong glossy lustre, foliated fiacture, 
hard in a small decree ; in this state ii seems here barren of metals of any kind. 
The real green-stoue slate is of u bluish black color, with small white spots of de- 
rompo.scd felspar, half hard ; and whim exposed to tlic air, it crumbles soon to 
pieces, and takes a greiai color. The rock is reckom'd one of the richest ‘ mo- 
fhors of ores' of any in the worhl. In it are found silvcn* and copper in 
rich beds or layers, as is the case here ; but never in veins, as in other formations*. 

“The layeis ot copjier aic of different thickness, and distances from each 
otlier ■■ the general run ot (he jiieees of ore, constituting the layers, is two inches 
in thiekut -s ; hut they iiave hiam found also of several feet. The jiieec's are in 
general (hit, as if (amipressed, and coated with oehie. The vertical distance be- 
tween tile layci s is i to H feet, and the horizontal is even more nnecrtaiii. 

“ A corioded hoiiey-combed «juartz is found in great abundance in the green- 
stone slate, j)articularly along with the copper ore. It ajipcars often on the sur- 
face, in such places wlu’re the water has washed the earth away. It looks then 
like indurated marl, which in other parts of the connlryis very common. 

“ The rockh is covered witli a red coarse gravel, which is the superlicial soil of 
this part of the country. In rny opinion, this is formed from the decomposition 
of the green-stone slate, and its quartzoze and ferruginous contents ; for copper 

* One of my specimens from Nellore is ahundantly curious and interesting. It 
consists of distinct layers of tlie caibonate, alteriuitiug with black micaceous schist, 
or rather green-stone, affording exactly the appearance of gradual deposition from a 
liquid at this earliest period of geological formations. The angle formed by the strata 
of this striateii rock with the horizon is stated by Mr. Keiir to be about 45'*. — J. P. 

T See Dr. Bf.nza’s observations on veins of quartz pervading decomposed peg- 
matite, J. A. S. iv. 421.— Ed. 
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oie in often found is it in c()nsidera))le quantity, and in the same situation, ai iri 
the slate roeU, 

“At Ycna])illay, in a new mine, whicdi I o|'-'ned, 1 found two layers of ore in 
it, at di'^t.uK^i-s of four feet asunder. 

“ The thickness ( f this stralum of i^ravel differs aeror<Hnc: to its situation, whe- 
ther il is on a hiuli or low ground. 1 have found it from 4 to 0 feet, and 
more. 

“ d’he eop]u'r ore, whivdi Dr. TiroMSON ealls Anliydrous, the most 
eomnion kind, is in flat ]>ieees, cnvtenu'lly, of a brown uehry eolor ; in- 
ternally, oi a hlaek nan eolor, wioc.h often passm. into gre.'‘n ; wlicn 
moisteni'd with watm, it heeonu's almost immediately thronghoiit green; in some 
places, it is I'luish grey throughout. Lustre, in some places, where it is 
black, semi-UK ' allic ; ami in tlu' hlui'^h giey, meialiic*. The copper indeed 
is iu an aluioj,! lacdaihc stale iu it. Fracture a]>])roaching to even fine 
grained snaa'K: oi t>i <,‘k, hriahter met.dlli’ ; powder, f/rprni.sh not very 
hard, execq't the iron black and Idnisb grey part : which is with difficulty 
scratcheil liy ; liritlle; not p.ii I icui.ii 1 e Imavv. S[)ecific gi.tvify, ff.09. 

>Som<> jiiecis aic found of a nut brown color, and si/im; with .’omlioidal frindure. 
Tlie foreign admixtures arc various, as \vhit<‘ and {'Ti'cn (juarlx:, mera, iron ore; 
nmunlaiu Idne and malaidiite aia* in some places fouinl with il. In otlier places, 
I suspec.t the axlinixturc of silver, l^or (he, analy.'>is, I must refer to that of Dr. 
Thomson, in c j/Jiper laid bt-forc tlie Soeiety of J-omlon, which I was per- 

uuttcal to publish as an appendix to my “ 7kv/c/.v on hffita." 1 w’ill only men- 
tion here. Dial on an average, he procured oi) j>er cent, of ]mre (’o])per. >1 n the dry 
way, or by simply Muelting- the ore, wo have received the metal in (// pa/er /irujjor-' 
ikm, whicli may be easily accouiiteil for by tin: quantity of iron, winch tin' ore 
contains, that cannot be separated, us when the analysis is carrical on by acids and 
ol her re-ai’enl s.'’ 

Air. IIavnk si'cins to have horn wrous; in ini;ro;»nino-, that tlie 
natives laid only discovered these mines .)D or fjO years before (ttbout 
j 750). ^Ir. Ktae, who has since visited tlie wdiole of the ininiiiii- 
dii-tnet, and exaniined all thq furnnitioiis, tind tlie ohl worlis, witli g-iisat 
earc, sltiles, llrat tlte former exeavatioim arc of prodigious magnitude, 
many of tliem occupying- several hundred feet square, and having a 
dc])tli of 50 or (jO feet. matrix rook and rubbisli are now 

accumulated in these immense tanks ; but on clearing them away, the 
mouths of the galleries cxtendiiyg into the rocks were discoveretl ; 
blocks of the ore, (perhap.s some that had been gathered previous to 
the discontinuance of working tln^ mines from some political convul- 
sion or oppression. j liave been used to mend the village tank at 
Guram a?if/ pent a, and Air. Kkur imagines, that any quantity of the 

* This description accords so completely with that of No. 3, in the subjoined analy- 
sis, that I have no doubt Dr. JIaynk ha'' mistaken the sulplunet for Dr. Thom- 
son’s ore,— -J. P. 
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richest ore* may be obtained at a trifling expetice, and within 100 
feet of the surface. Extensive hills, formed of lumps of ferruginous 
slag, now covered with vegetation, point out the situation of the 
ancient smelting houses. A piece of this slag (which was at first 
mistaken for a volcanic product) was analysed hy myself. It yielded 
but faint traces of copper, shewing that the native processes of 
extraction, however rude, were eflectual in comph'lely sepal ating the 
metal. But I must now proceed to observe upon the actual specimens 
of the ore submitted to mv examination, jiiirjiosely avoiding all allu- 
sion to the mcrcanlile value of the mines, the estimates of the expence 
of working them, and tlie invitations to join in an association for lliis 
purpose : — objects which are highly interesting to the cauiimunity, con- 
nected with so laudable a measure for deve]()])ing the natural riches of 
the country ; hut which cannot with propriety be entered upon in a 
work devoted exclusively to literature and science. 

The ores now ])rescnted to me are from three dift’erent localities. 
They differ cuiisiderahly in (juality one from tlie otiier, and all from 
the former ore, which Dr. Thomson pronounced to he an anhydrous 
carbonate, new to mineralogy. 

No. 1. A parcel, weighing 90 lbs. of roughly-picked and cleaned 
ore, has a quartzose matrix, iii some parts colored green, or appear- 
ing so from the malachite beneath the transparent crystal. It con- 
tains much iron, which, on solution in an acid, appears in the form of 
a yellow ochre. Ten per cent, of quartz was scqiaruted from this 
specimen on pounding it roughly before setting it apart for analysis. 

No. 2. A parcel of the same weight is labelled “ Bungeral Mettah'' 
and is the species stated to be found in clustered nodules in the 
alluvium, of rounded exterior, as though they liad been detached from 
their original site, and reburied here. The ferruginous matrix of this 
ore, on solution, assumes the appearance of a dark-red oxide. It is 
the same probably as that of Dr. Thomson’s specimen. 'I’he carbo- 
nate of copper runs through it in veins, but the mixture of sulphuret 
of iron and perhaps of copper with the oxide, gives the whole a dark 
arenaceous texture. 

No. 3. The richest ore of the three is at the same time the most 
abundant, and promises to yield the safest return, as it runs in unbroken 
veins. This ore is a combination of carbonate and sulphuret, the 
former intermixed with the latter, but readily distinguishable from 
it, as the sulphuret is crystallized, and has the grey metallic lustre 

* The “ steel- grained, crystallized silvery ore, invariably found in green-stone 
slate, and partly imbedded in quartz, the richest ore met with,” is doubtless 
>[o. 3, the sulphuret. — J. P- 
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of galena. The si^cr.ific c^ravltv of this oro is 3’77, being intermediate 
iictween tliMt of the mrhi^nnl' , 1 ) , jmd the sulpJiuret, 4 5. 

The analvsis was eoiuhn^etl !<.] the ^..kn of expedition on separate 
])arcels of 100 grains ea(ii. in iin: (d' alleinpting the s(;paration of the 
ingredients from a single ],aircl Snme variation may thus he indu- 
ced from the irregularity of the ore; hut, on the whole, the results 
onglit to he more trust- woi tliv. Tna.^ ; the carbonic acid was estima- 
ted hv the loss of weiglO oji dige-dife!; UK) grains, finely pounded, in 
dilute nitric acid. Tl;e v>'atei\ (for r.one of these ores was found to he 
anhydrous,) by heating in a glass tube, removing the aqueous vapour 
by bibulous jiapcr, and ascertaining the loss. As the oie generally 
lost its green colour by this operation. It i> jiossihle that a ])ortion of 
carbonic acid was also dri\cn olf. C’aleination in an o[)en dish, in the 
mnlHe of an assay furnace, gavi* alo- ,-, v, loch was emupounded of that 
of the caiihonic acid and the water. ( 'aleinatiori drives off the sulphur 
also, but the equivalent of oxygen, w'nici' U ;-laees it, being of precisely 
equal weieht, tliis operation allords no test ot the qinuitity of sul})hui 
prcstuil. — Tn fact, not expccling from Dr. 'I’homsonV analysis, to find 
sul[)hiir O' U;e Nellore coppei i-icn I at hrst neglected the precautions 
neitessary for its separation. 'Idii-^ was accordingly effected on other 
samples, tiv boiling in htrong nitric acid, which, fi oin it^ heat, caused 
j)art of the sul])liiif in a ])ure state to rise in fused globules to the 
suriace ; \yliile a portion, being oxygenated, wa.s afterwards sej)aiatcd 
hv preeipilatiou with barytes. 

Tlic quantity of copper was most coiiyumieiitly estimated from the 
black oxide taken up from the calx by dilute nitric acid. It was also 
obtained dire -Uy from other sanqiles by reduction of tlie oxide with 
charcoal and borax. — The iron and pyrites were deduced from the 
difFercnce between the resitluc in the cold solution, and that from the 
hot dissolution in strung acid of anotlier jiarcel, before* calcination. 

Collecting together the results of the above o})(‘rations, we have 
the following data, whence to deduce the coinjiositioii of the three 
specimens. 

No. J. No. 2. No. 3. 

a. Loss of carhonir acid hy digestion in dilute nitric 


acid, 12.0 14. (> /.() 

/y. Loss of water (uiul some curb, acid ?) by heating 

without air in a glass tube, .'i.O 7.0 .3.0 

c. Total loss on calcination with access of air, 17.5 17.8 21.0 

c2. Ditto average of two other trials (more carbonate,) 20.0 20,3 23. .5 

d. Oxide of copjicr taken up from calx c by dilute acid, 37.7 49.2 73.7 

€. Residue of insoluble earths and ox. iron, after d, 44.8 33.0 5.3* 


* This residue may have consisted partly of sulphuret of copper that hari 
escaped decomposition in the fire ; for another specimen was wholly soluble, am 
little iron was present in the solution. 
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/. 

Residue from digestion of crude ore in boiling nitric 

No. 1. 

20.0 

No. 2. 

13.9 

No. 

19.0 

ff- 

The same, after burning off the .sulphur and ledi- 





gestiiig in do 

20.0? 

8.5 

0.0 

h. 

Sulphur, se])ar:i1ed on boiling in stiamg acid 

0.0 

2.1 

9.0 

7. 

Siilpliate of barytes jireeipilatvd atlerwaials, 

1.4 

17.8 

28.5 

k. 

Weight of metallic copper aetuall} reeovc red from c2, 

2b, 5 

52.2 

59.0 


Jn rc^rard t ) //.No. 3, it was obi^orvocl on di”;estion in cold nitric 
acid, liiat a verv considerable portion of tlic calx of co])per was of a 
red color, or in tin' state of protoxide, or jierhap'^ in a metallic state, 
and was not taken up without di-en^atj^einent of nitrous gas; — the 
wa'ig'bt 73.7 must tlu'ielore be inci eased, to giv^e the true weight in 
terms of the pen^xide. This i> also ])roved bv the amount of loss in 
c, ‘21.0, \^ilich is considerahiy in excess; and it wuis remarked on 
removing the calx from the fire that it was agglutinated, so as per- 
baps to have iireveiited the acees.s c)f air to oxidate tbcinteiior. — 
The sul])hur enables us to appi oximate the correction of this item; 
for 12.8 recpiires 51.5 cojiper,- (>4.3 black tu' ]>ci()X)de ; and this, 
added to 22.8, the jieroxide of tlie carbonate, would give 87.7 ; which 
is 14.0 greater tluin the actual return from the fire. — Again, deducting 
the deficiency after calcination fej 21.0, from the sum of the three 
volatile ingredients,. — sulphur, 12.S ; caihonic acid, 7.0 ; and water 3.0 
==*22,8, there icmains but 1.8 for the weight, of oxygen absorbed in 
])]ace of tlie sulpiiur ; whereas 12.8 are lecjuired. -^Adding the dif- 
ference 1 1.0 to f/, we shall have 8-1.7. Tliis munlx.r will he found to be 
a little in defect from the siih. equent results; wliilc 87.7 is a little too 
great ; a mean may theicfore he adopted. 

From the above, data, we may now proceed to extract the simple 
elements of each specimen of v>re ; 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

/. M L y.'i* copper, ralculateil from the oxide <7, .... .30.2 3!K5 (iO.O 

m. Pure sidphu a fioin /i uiid /, 0.8 4.5 12.8 

71. Carbotiu: acid, less for hyi^rometric moisture,.. 10.8 13.1 0.3 

T’.c carbonic acid being supposed to he wholly combined with 
cojipcr, while the sul])hur may be partly united witli iron, we may 
calculate the jn-oportions of the carbonates and sulphurets by means of 
the scab'. c>t cheuiieai equivalents, thus : 

No. J. No, 2. No. 3. 

o. The c.ti oo. ;e acid will reapiire copper, 31'4 38’() 18*3 

Now in the fust two of these, the copper required so nearly agrees 
with the calculated weight of metal, /. that tlie latter may be looked 
upon as existing here wholly in the form of carbonate, and the sulphur 
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as united entirely with iron"^'. In No. 3, however, we find that the 
inajority of the eu[)j)er remains ; ami knovvino' (he nearly tufa] absence 
of iron in this .specimen, we may conclinie it to be a niixturc of iieaily 
two parts suljduiret, with one of eaibunate. 

I'lic nhner would rest oonlouit wit’h the d' tt i ntiiiatiun of the ])nre 
mt'tal in the ore, and would have "ood reaxui to be satisfied with the 
GO j er cent. “ actual yiidd” of No. ti, or even with the 30 ])er cent, 
of the poorest of llie three ores ; hut the mineralogist will ])refcr an 
c.xhihition of the c()in])oiient .'-alts of the ores, aecui'ding to tlie usual 
s\ ntlR;ie:il formula. I may lierc remajk, that the water separated (/)) 
is more than is required to convert the carbonate into a liytlrate or 
ordinary malachite ; thu-. 

No. 1. 2. A'o. .h 


p. 7'l>e copper ('ouihined v\i<li cfuhonic acid kt'iiii*. .. .'U).2 .'II/'.'i 18. .7 

<y. will rcipiiie watei to hvdiate i(, 4.2 .^)’5 2'(i 


The c.xccss in 6 mav have hcen cmhoide acid, pai lially di iven off. 
The eheinicid coinpo«ition of the thr* e minerak-; may tlicrefore be 



rocky admlxtuie in ditferent specimens, whei eof one }ielded 41, and 
another only 13T of insoluble matter, on digestion m ;o id. 

The richness of the. last of the three minerals will more tiian com- 


pensate for the increase of trouble and cxpencc in the reduction of 
the ore by successive roastings ; and jnactical miners assei't, that the 
glance or grev suljiliurct is u much steadier and more plentiful ore 
than the carbonate. 

1 should add, before concluding the above im]>crfect analysis of 
the Nellore copjier ores, that 1 tested them in vain for silver and 
other metals. Neither did aisenic appear to he jiresent. 

J. PllINSEP. 


* In the second Analysis of No. ?. however, the copper actually recovered, /c, so 
much exceeds this quantity, that it is evident this ore frequently contain'^' bulpluiret, 
or is (d’ very varialde quality. 




ADDITIONAL DOCUMENl’S. 




MEMO. 

The copper mines ill tlie Nellore and Cuddapah districts 
were discovered about. 40 years a^^m liy Mr. Ijcnjamin 
Hi lyiie, who T(‘jM>rtocl on them to Goveriiinoni in the fuliest 
iuid most satisflietoiy manner — and this i^'entleman, in his 

H(nj}ies Tracts o)i I)idia^^ gives a liiost favorable aecouiit 
of them. 

From Mr. Hayne*’s notiee of llie snhjeet, a Captain R. 
Ashton, of H. M. 12th Foot, interest(‘(l liimself about ihesc 
mines, and (adleeted a large •pui’ility of the ore from within 
^5 feet of tile surface, which he siuit t<) England : the result 
on the smelting of one hatch, sent home by Ca])tain Ashton, 
(by tin? ^V'elcli Copjier Company,'’’ who could not liave been 
expected to view the subject very favorably,) is submitted, 
"riu? Welch Company made the out-turn of metal only 2!] per 
cent. — this, altbongh about two hundred per cent, better than 
the (Viriiwall ores, is nut above half the average yield of the 
Nellore ores. 


THE ANALYSIS OF ORE. BY T. THOAIPSON, M. D., 

* F. R. S. E. 

A paper, read before the Royal Society, November IBtli, 
18d3, by Thomas Thompson, M. 1)., F. R. S. E., viz. 
Analysis of a New Species of Copper Ore,’" 

From Hayne's descrijitlon, it is probable, that it occui-vS in 
nests, in primitive rocks, which seem to be green-stone, or at 
least connected with primitive trap. These rocks appear to 
be subordinate to mica-slate. Copper mines had been wrought 
in these mountains some centuries ago ; but they had been 

B 
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abandoned, probably on account of the various revolutions to 
which this part of India has been subjected. 

The most common ore which occurs in tliese mountains is 
maUichite, and it seems to occupy very extensive veins ; but 
the species which I propose to describe here occurs aho in 
eonsid(*ral)lc quantity. It had been already innde lh(‘ subje ct 
of various experiments, with a view to d(‘tcrniiiic liow mueli 
copj>er it contained ; but I am not aware that any jKoson liad 
subjected it to a req'iilar chemical analysis, or recognised it as 
a new s[)ecies. 

All tlio specimens of liiis ore which I have seen n7‘e 
amor])hous ; so tliat, as far as is known at prc'sent, it nexer 
oecni’s crystallized. Quartz er> stals, indeed, nn' iinbt'dded in it 
abundantly, and veyy irregnlariy — sonit'times they ar(‘ >ingl(% 
sometimes they constitute the lining ol small cavities to be 
found in it. ddiesc crystals are transhieent. In some rare 
eases, they are colourless ; but by lar the greater number of 
tliem are tinged of a yellowish red, and some of them are 
green. The mineral is likewise interspersed with small specks 
of malachite, and with dark brownish red, soft particles, w hich 
I found to consist of red oxide of iron. 

dlie colour varies in consequence of the irregular di.sh*ihu- 
tion of these extraneous suhstanees. One specimen, wliich 
was the most free from the malachite and the red j)artieles, 
was of a dark blackish brown colour. But in general, the 
colour is a mixture of green, red, and brown, sometimes one, 
and sometimes another, prevailing. Small green veins of 
malachite likew ise traverse it in dilhu-ent directions. 

The fracture is small, conchoidal, and in some parts of the 
mineral, there is a tendency to a foliated ffacture. The lustre 
is glimmering, ow ing, I conceive, to the minute quartz crystals 
scattered through it. The kind of lustre is resinous ; and on 
that account, and the variety of colours, this ore has a good 
deal of the aspect of serpentine. 

Tt is soft, being easily scratched by the knife. It is sectile. 
The streak, reddish brown. The specific gravity, 2*6^0. 

It effervesces in acids, and dissolves, letting fall a red pow- 
der. The solution is green or bine, according to the acid, 
indicating that it consists cliiefly of copper. 
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After a few preliminary trials to ascertain the nature of 
tlie coDstiiueiits of this ore, 1 adopted the following mode of 
analysis : 

1 . 100 grains, in the state of a coarse powder, were ])ut into 

a phial containing diluted Nnl|)hnric acid, and the mouth of 
tl j'liial was stoj>])ed with cotton mooI. Hie loss of M'eight, 
when the eif('! \’eseence was at a:i end, amoiinted to 16*7 grains, 
d’his loss was on mg to tin* e.sc*ap(‘ of earhonic acid gas. 

100 grains of tlie or(‘ W(‘re trc'atc'd in tin' same way with 
muriatic acid. dOn‘ gr(\Mi solution uas ehaainted otf, and 
e'v a])orated uearl v to dryin*^-^. I’o go't rid ot'tlu' exaavss ol‘ acid, 
a plate ol‘ zijn* w as tlnm juit into thell<piid, prcn ioiisly diluted 
’wila u ater. 'J'Ik' eopper j)rceij)ital(‘ u eigin'd t8 o grains. 

Oil i'‘])('atiiig the analysis, I touini that the iimriatie acid 
had likewise taken iij) a jiortiou ofii'on. 1 tlii'refore sujiersa- 
turateJ the solution wiili ammouia. and tlirew the vrhole U])OU 
a filter. Hy theso nn'aiis, the red oxidi* ot' iron was separated, 
ddn^ anmi'mia(*al soiut ion was then innitrali/aMl hy muriatic 
a(‘id, and the copper thrown down hy a plait' ot* zinc. Hut 
during my tir.>t analysis, none of tlie iron was takt'ii ‘ nj) hy 
th(' cohi innrialic acid, owing*, no doubt, to the state of its 
aggregation. 

o. The r«'d [lovvder, wliich remained undiss()lv<‘<l aftm* th.e 
muriatic soliitioii was drawn oH*, was boiled for several hours 
in uili’omuriatic acid. The matter gradual]}^ diminished in 
]>nlk, and kecaine whitt; ; w'hile the aeid acquired a gohhui 
yellow colour. The acid vv*as now separated Iroin the undis- 
solved jtowder, evajiorated nearly to dryness, to gtd rid of the 
excess of acid, diluted with wat(*r, and mixed with an excess 
of ammonia. A hrowui powder fell, which wars separated hy 
the niter, and wdiich, after being dissolved in muriatic acid, was 
precij)itatcd vlark-hluc hy prussiatc of potash. The remain- 
der heiiig mixed wutli tallowg and siuhlenly lieated in a cover- 
ed crucible, became black, and was attracted by the magnet. 
These properties leave no doubt that the powaler was peroxide 
of iron. 

4. The ammoniacal solution had a light-blue colour, I there- 
fore neutralized it by muriatic acid, and put it into a polished 
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plate of zinc. I obtained a sensible deposit of copper ; bnt so 
small, that I was unable to collect and weigh it. I estimate 
it at about 0*1 grain. 

5. The white uii dissolved matter, being heated to redness, 
weighed 2*1 grains. On examining this matter attentively, I 
found it entirely composed of fragments of quartz erystals, which 
had been interspersed through the ore, and had, from their 
minuteness, escaped my observation. 

6. From the facility with wbicli the eo]>per dissolved in 
muriatic and sulphuric acids, there could be no doubt that it 
existed in the ore in the state of an oxide. But the red 
colour of the ore made me uncertain, whether the oxide was 
the red, or the black. T therefore pnt 100 grains of the ore 
into a tall narrow phial, fdled the phial fall of water, and then 
hy means of a funnel, poured a quantity of muriatic acid into 
the hotiom of the vessel. The ore was immediately attacked, 
arul the solution from the very commencement appeared green. 
Tills 1 consider as a demonstration that the copper in the ore 
was ill the state of black oxide Now black oxide of copper is 
a c()in])onnd of 100 metal -f- 25 oxygen. So that the 48*6 
grains of eopj.er, extracted from the ore when in the state of 
black oxide, must have weiglu'd 00*75 grains. 

From tlie ])reccdiiig analysis, it appears that the ore is 


composed as follows : 

Carbon Ic acid, 16*70 

Peroxide of co[)per, 60*75 

P(‘roxide of iron, 19*50 

Silica, 2*10 

Loss, 0*95 


100*00 


The silica was obviously accidental, and derived from the 
quartz crystals ; so that the ore, in fact, consists of carbonic 
acid, peroxide of copper, and red oxide of iron. In the dif- 
ferent analyses, 1 have found the copper to vary a little. The 
least quantity 1 obtained was 48*6, the greatest 51 grains. — 
These variations are owing chiefly to the admixture of quartz 
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crystals, and partly to the ,s[)oeks of malachite and red oxide 
of iron with which the ore is interspersed. 

Hie carbonic* acid is obviously combined with tlie black 
ovule of co])pcr, 80 as to constitute '^carbonate of copper."’’ 
Now, carbonate of copp(*r, as I ascertained by a direct analysis, 
is composed of an inteiyrant [>artici<* ol‘ carbonic acid, ^oid an 
inteo-rant particlci ol black oxide ol* coppt'r. An integrant 
|)ar(icle of carbonic acid, as 1 have* sh(‘wn (dsc'wlnne, weighs 
and an integrant partiede of ])i*ro\ide of copper, weigliS 

10 . 

Now 2 751 is to to as 1 ()'7 is to (iO'To, so that tliere can 
be no donbt that tlie earhonic acid and oxide of copper are 
nnit(*d in the ore. As to the oxide of iron, I am disposed to 
consid(‘r it as only meeliaiiically mixed ; hec'ause, in one ex- 
j>erim(*nt, 1 dissolved almost all tin? c*opper without touching 
tlie iron. Yt't it deserves attenil^ni. that 77'4 and 19‘5, the 
weight of carbonate of copper and oxide of iron, found ])y the 
j)rec‘(‘dii)<*; analysis, eorre,s[)ond with ihr(‘e inic^graiit particles 
of carbonate ef copper, and one integrant ])article of peroxide 
of iron. 

W V were jirevionsly acejnainted with two otlier native 
species of the salt, namely, inalaeliite, ami blue eai’hoiiate, or 
copper azure, Hut both of these are "" ////f/ro/os"’’ eaihonates, 
coiitaming water as a constitiu'ut ; and if any r*onfidenee is 
put in the analysis of Klaproth^ whose precision is snflicient- 
ly known, ojiLhichlte contains twice as much water as the 
blue carbonate. Blue carbonate is a compound of one inte- 
grant particle of water, and one integrant jiarticle of carbonate 
of copper; wliitc malachite contains two partich'S of water. 
Onr ore is an Atihydrous ror/xmff/f’ of copper. ’' When 
heated to redness, it loses its carbonic acid, but undergoes 
no fnrtlicr change. Some s[)ecimens lost about half a grain 
more than their earhonic acid. This I ascribed to the 
water in the malachite, with which the ore was occasionally 
mixed. 
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REPORT ON THE NEU.ORE COPPER MINE?^, BY BEN- 
JAMIN IIAYNE. 1)., COMPANY'S NATURALIST, 

FOR'J^ ST. GEORGE. 

IHio districts on the ootisl in which c()|)})er ores have been 
dis(‘ov(‘red are those of the Calastry and VhnicataL^lunnT 
Zenjindail(‘.s, and the lTdyi»h('rry Jaydiir, in tlie zillah of 
Nellore, and Dnppand and otlier ])]ace,s iii the ceded dis- 
tricts. 

I intended on inv late e\cnr>ion to give a full account of 
tlieni all, but was jiievented by (he heavy rains, and obliged 
to coidlne inyself* cliietly to those in the C alastry Zeinindary, 
which, by (’aptain Ashtoifs a(teinj>ts of working them, have 
excited the most interest, and have becoim^ evim lately tin? 
subject of specnlation and of disenssion at the j)r(‘sideney. 

As the Udyghei’ry district li(‘s very m‘ar to the latter, I 
have takeii an oj>portnnity of seeing them also, and will nnm- 
tioii them occasionally when any cir<*mnstan(*(‘ should occur 
of comparing and contrasting them with those under parti- 
cular consideration. 

The district of Calastry, in which the mines are situated, is 
the most northern of tliat Zeniindary ; to the west of it lies 
the Udygherry Jaghir, and the cedi'd disti icts ; to the 
north, the Naidoo country, a district belonging to the Venca- 
taghcu’ry Kajah, and to tin? (‘astward, th(‘ Nellore disti'ict. 
Idle villages, indeed, of tin* dilferent countries lie here in a 
strange manner interiiiixed, owing to former fends and 
irregular settlements hetvv(‘en thc‘ petty chiefs <jf the country. 

ddie ])rincipal mining places arc at the distance of about 
50 miles N. W. from Nellore ami oO miles from the sea, about 
the latitude of llama])atani, a place well known to all travel- 
lers up and down the eoast, and about 40 miles N. E. from 
Cuddapah. 

Several rivers run right through it on their way to the sea 
from the western hills, of which the Pillapeyroo, Vuppovagoo, 
and Manyroo form a junction not far from Gnrranienapentah, 
the principal mining place, and from a pretty large river, which 
is said to have a good deal of water throughout the year. Its 
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beds are very stony, wliicdi seems in the eyes of tlie natives 
tlie greatest ohjeetion against its being made navigable I’or 
boats; it deserves therefore an aeeiirate survey. 

Tht' general aspect of tlui country is barren, and uneoni- 
foriahli‘ in the extreme ; largo trees are only found in and near 
tlie villages; and on the wide, extended plains on both sides 
of tlio riv(‘r, nothing eiieonnters the eyi*, hut here and there a 
small tlioiiiV shrill), ddie grass which in tin' rainy seasons 
every wliere else (*ai'pets the country with a refreshing grreen, 
is here both scanty an<l of the pooia\st kind — a speel(‘s of 
aristida,*’’' which, as the nam<‘ implies. Is a eomj>oimd oTlong 
beards oi‘ l>ristli's; tills is the casii in most mining connirii'S. 
Tlie surface of the soil contains in nian> jilaei's so iiineli salt, 
that the iiiliahitants could make enough, if allowed to do so, 
for their o\\ ii eonsiiinption. 

In sumnuir, tliis jiart of the coniiMy Is (‘xtremely hot. d^he 
villages are small, and the houses nnaiii : tln'V consist generally 
of thiaa' O'- four small deta< !uw] huts, o)U‘ serving as a sleeping 
room for tin', family, the oilier, lor a vNorkiiig r<»om, and the 
tliird for stores. The cattle are ke])t in lln^ open air, exci'pt 
ill the rains, w lu n they form part of the family in the houses. 
The inhahitaiits ap[)ear Insaltliy, and numerous. 

'idle cnUivalioii is chiefly confined to jiaddy, for whieli tliere 
are large tanks near the villages. On the high griumdh, they 
sow some dry grains, and in tlie pro]>t*r 8«‘ason, ]iors(‘ gram : 
the former 1 >ks even in tliis fine season miserahly jioor. 

To the eastward, the country is open, only Inu-e and there 
a fcAv low hills are to he seen; hut to the westward, there are 
ranges of hills, the nearest at the distance of about 10 miles. 
Due west is one called Mal!a-eondali, from being the highest 
hill ill the range, it is said to abound with wood. 'J’lie 
Udyglierry mountains are to the sout]i-W(*sl about 1 (> mikrs, 
and the highest in this part of the country: the liigliest point 
1 take to he about d,000 feet above the level of the low coun- 
try. 1 have seen myself, that plenty of large wood grows 
there, particularly between tbc vall(*ys. 

About W miles on tlie way to the sea, in the direction of 
Ramapatam, are e vteiisive jungles. 
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1. Korra, Panicum italicum, L. 

2. Aruga, I^ispalum tomcntacium, L. 

S. Woolava, Glycene tomentosa, L. 

This country is, geologically speakingr,of a j)rliiiitivc descrip- 
tion, the general rock lormation is a mica-slate, of dillerent 
colors and consistence. It shews itself first in the low coun- 
try, at the distance of about 15 miles east from the hills; it 
forms sloping mountains, wliich are often cap{)ed with horn- 
stone slate, which pass(‘s into sand-stone, and on the other 
hand, into jasper, ddie tabular summits and mural precipices 
of the Udygherry hills consist of the latttu* stone kind : the 
lavcrs or strata of the mica-slate occur in dilferent positions 
and inclinatifui to tlie liorizon, often in the low country, form- 
ing a right angle with it; on and about tlie Udygherry hills, 
the strata appears in tlie utmost confusion, as if tliriist by 
force out of tlieir proper position. Traces of c()j)per ores are 
often found in this rocks, and it is generally known to contain 
various metallic veins, ‘‘ as golcL stiver anti copper.'"'* 

Siil)ordinat(' to the former is green-stone slate, in mighty 
layers, often as to aj)pearance constituting the j)iineipal rock 
of a district for many miles. This is the case about Gura- 
jnaiiv])enta and the otlier mining places. The layers or stra- 
tification of tlic latter rock T have as yet always found in 
a horizontal position. 

The green- stone slate is often approaching to green- 
stone ; it occurs then only obscurely slaty, has a jet-black 
color, strong glossy lustre, foliated fracture, hard in a 
small degree: in this state it seems here barren of metals of 
any kind. The real green-stone slate is of a bluisli black 
color, with small white spots of decomposed felspar, 
half hard, and when exposed to the air, it crumbles soon to 
pieces, and takes a green color. The rock is reckoned one 
ot‘ the ‘‘ richest mother of ores’*'* of any in the world. In it 
are found ‘‘ silver’* and “ copper f in rich beds or layers, as 
is the case here, but never in veins, as in other formations. 

The layers of copper are of different thickness and dis- 
tances from each other : the general run of the pieces of ore, 
constituting the laj ers, is two inches in thickness ; but they 
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have been found also of several feet. The pieces are in ge- 
neral flat, as if compressed, and coated with ochre. The ver- 
tical distance between the layers is 4 to 8 feet, and the hori- 
zontal, is even more uncei taiii. 

A corroded honey-combed quartz is found in great abun- 
dance in the green stone slate, particularly along with cop- 
per ore. It appears often on the surface, in such places where 
the water has washed the earth away. It looks then like 
indurated marl, which in other parts of the country is very 
common. 

This rock is covered with a red coarse gravel, which is the 
superficial s(vl of tliis jiart of tlu^ conntiy. In my opinion, 
this is formed from the deconij)o^l(i<>ti of the green-stone slate, 
and its quartz ore- and ferruginous contents; for copper ore is 
often formed in it in consiilerahle quantity, and in the same 
situation as in the slate rock. 

At Ycrrapillay, in anewnilue, which 1 opened, I found two 
layers of ore in it, at distances of four feet asunder. 

The thickness of this stratum of gravel differs acoordiug to 
its situation, whether it is on a high, or low ground : I have 
found it from four to six feet, and more. 

Copper ore, which Dr. Thomson calls the 

most common kind, is in flat pieces : externally, of a hrown 
ochry color; iiitcnially, of a black iron color ; which often 
passes into ' recn : when moistened with water, it hecomes 
almost immediately throughout green ; in some pieces it is 
bluish grey throughout. Lustre, in some places, where it is 
black, semi-metallic, and in the bluish, grey metallic ; the 
copper indeed is in an almost metallic state in it; fracture 
approaching to even, fine-grained ; streak of the black, brighter ; 
metallic powder, greenish T not very hard, except the iron 
black, and bluish grey part, which is with difficulty scratched 
by quartz ; brittle ; not jiarticularly heavy ; specific gravity 
309 : some ])ieces are found of a nut brown color, and some 
with conchoidal fracture. The foreign admixtures are vari- 
ous, as white, and green quartz, mica, iron ore, mountain 
blue, and mallachite, are in some places found with it. In 
other places, I suspect the admixture of silver. For the ann- 
c 
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lysisj I must refer to that of Dr. Thomson, in a paper laid 
before the Royal Society of London, which I was permitted 
to publish as an appendix to my Travis on I)idiay I will 
only mention here, that on an average, he received 50 per cent, 
of jmre copper"'' In the dry way, or by simply smelting 
the ore, we have received the metal in greater proportion^ 
which may be easily accounted for by llie (piantity of iron 
which tlie ore contains, that cannot be separated, as when the 
analysis is carried on by acids and otlier re-agents. 

A quantity, which bad l>eeii sent home some years ago by 
Caj)tain Ashton to Ejigland, wais assayed by order of the 
Court of Directors, in the common waiy, by the. people trad- 
ing in co[)per : and according to the report whicli I havt^ seen, 
the result was different from any made in this country ; and 
from tliat of Dr. Thomsoifs, the best parcel, I believe, there 
were G or 8 made, of different qualities, yielded only IT, and 
the lowest 6, per cent. By my inquiries on the s])ot from 
wdience it w as sent, and from peoi)le w ho then w ere em})loyed 
in the business, I understand, that ('apttiiu Ashton himself 
was not ])resent when tlie ore was disj)atclH‘d, and tliat a ser- 
vant of his sciit all the rnhhish he eoiihi eoUert nhont the 
mines"" This, hoAvever. wall not (piite account for the low 
valuation of the best kind, of wliich, (it may be presumed,) 
there must have been a (piantity among the whole. 

The discovau y of these mines, by the natives, seems to be 
an event of latter times ; and to , judge from the appearance 
of the old mines, and the account of the natives themselves, 
the period cannot be reckoned further back than 50 or GO 
years ; they are ignorant at present of the person who first 
made the clumsy attempt. In the Calastry country, I have 
found but one jilace at Yerrapillay, which w as pointed out to 
me about 12 years ago, when it appeared, as if it had been 
worked but a few years before ; the first undertakers seem 
to have confined themselves chiefly to the mines which they 
discovered on the hills, as appears at Wangapaudoo, in the 
Vencatagherry, and Sacalacondah, in the Nellore, district: as 
to my discovery of them in 1801, I beg leave to refer to my 
reports on the subject to Government. 
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A year after, Mr. Travers, who Iiad become attentive to 
the subject, by my researches in his, ami the neighbouring, 
districts, reported tlie discovery of coj)]>er mines in the 
Calastry country to the Board of Keienne, vvliich is tlie 
reason of their ascribing the first notice of them as Iiaving 
originated with tliat gentleman, in their letter to Government, 
dated ^iM)th July, 1815. 

(Japtaiii Ashton, introductal by Mr. J'ravers, mad(‘ his of- 
fer of working them to the Calastry zemindar, and to Go- 
vernment, and obtained a lease for five years. 

J'he ])rincipal niimvs, which have been ojiened by Captain 
Ashton, lie witliin a small distance from each othei* on thebanks 
ol the liveis lV‘ttaj)eyroo and \"n]>)>oov agoo : (he most [)roinis* 
ing>- are close to a village called G nramauyjx'iita, w]nn (,% at the 
dej)th of from 1 to 15 feet, a great (juantlly of the richest ore 
has been found, d'lie ground is rather low, and a large tanlc 
close by ii, on which account the wat(‘r rushed in and imped- 
ed tln^ work. This ground, houever, I take to be GO feet at 
l('ast abov(' thi; level of the river, which is at the distance of 
about bait* a mile west from it : the high ground east of it is 
e([nally rich; and al)Out a quarter of a mib^ sontli, he had 
another mine, on ground belonging to a, village called Salla- 
guryguloo. 

At Bnngaralapadoo, or rather on grouiid^ bclongnng to a 
vill age of tliet uaimg situated between the rivers of l*etta})ey- 
roo and Vuppoovagoo, Captain Ashton has made various 
aitem])ts. At one place, ho went to the d(‘pth of about 50 
feet, and found gr(‘at store of fine ore. JJiis mine is about 
ICO yards iVoin the bed of the river, and the bottom of the 
mine I take to be on a level with it ; be discontinued the 
work on account of an accident tliat happened to some ])eople 
Avorking in it. At many other places, in the vicinity of this, 
trifling attemjits have heon made, and so far successfully, as 
to get a good deal oi' ore with tlie least possible expense. 

As my views wore to aseertaiii the nature of the rock, 
and its contents, and the way in which the ores were found 
in it, T opened a mine, on a high ground of the village of 
Verrapillay, which lies about five miles north from Guramany- 
c 2 
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penta ; and on a continuation of the same plain, some loose 
pieces of ore, that had been found in a nullah, determined me 
as to the spot. The heavy rains, which soon after set in, 
prevented me from going' deeper than 16 feet ; but with the 
assistance of about 10 people a day, for three days, t dis- 
covered three diiTerent layers of ore, and got about one candy 
(500 Ihs.) of very good ore, great part of which 1 brought 
with me to Madras. The observations I made ar© contained 
in the antecedent j)art of this J^^ssa}^ 

From what I have said, it will appear, that I think the 
mines in the Calastiy country well worth the serious consi- 
deration of Government ; but in order to bring the reasons 
whicli are <li^,])ersed in different parts of this Fssay under 
one view, I will recapitulate them in as narrow a compass as 
possible. 

The mines in Calastry recommend themselves for coiisi- 
cleration. 

1st. On account of the advantageous situation, 30 miles 
from the sea, and within 20 miles of ahundance of fuel. 

2nd. On account of a river, which might be made naviga- 
ble, and the banks of which are from 'TO to 80 feet under the 
level of tlie adjacent country. 

3rd. On account of the general and particular rock forma- 
tion in which the ores are found, known to he generally rich in 
ores, viz. mica-slate and green-stone slate ; and lastly, on ac- 
count of the richness of ore itself. 

(Signed) Bknjamjn IIayne, 

Compamj s Botanist and Naturalist. 

A true copy, 

(Signed) T. R. Wheatley, 

Secretary to Govt. 

True Extracts, 

C. A. Kerr. 

Madras^ \bth December^ 1815. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE SECOND REPORT ON THE COP- 
PER MINES OF NELLORE, BY BENJAMIN HAYNE, 
M. D., COMPANY’S NATURALIST, FORT ST. GEORGE. 

Aftkh tlie general account which T have given oftlie Calas- 
try mijies in my former rej)ort, it is incumhent on me now to 
submit also, what I conceived would he the best moans to 
render them useful to tlie ‘‘ Honorable Company,” in order to 
acquit m 3 \self fully on so important a subject, as my limited 
knowledge and limited means will enable me. 

For the success of sjHurnlations of this kind, the greatest 
economy is required, particularly in things which are not 
absolutely necessary. Buildings and costly machinery should 
be dispensed witli, and none ever erected, until the latter is 
absolutely wanted, and the former allo’vvablo by the most 
favorable events in the undertaking. On this princij>le was 
the Saltpetre Manufacture on the coast by me introduced, 
and thus should every other which I would undertake — the 
privations excef)ted, which I then voluntarily underwent, hut 
which now iny advanced years could not ])ossil)ly siip])ort. 

In the present instance, little more is required in tlie begin- 
ning than to set people at work, and direct them how to 
bring the ore in the most convenient manner to light. I'ho 
nature of the roeks, and the beds of ore, require but little 
skill to do th* ; yet is a portion required, wliicb, as we have 
been tauglit by experience on this very subject, not every 
body possesses, nor can any general direction he given about 
it. The internal management must he left entirely to the 
person to whom the superintendence is confided. 

In general, I will observe, that on account of the ore being 
in beds or layers (as coals), a large surface of ground must be 
laid open, which requires a greater propoi tion of manual 
labour than if the metal was found in veins. On the other 
hand, it is for the same reason, easier to be worked, and with- 
out any machinery. The water ma}^ be drained to the depth 
of 50 feet into the river, which lies either close to the mines, 
or at no very great distance from them. If the beds should 
continue to a greater depth than 50 feet, the water of the weIJ< 
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may be tliscliar^ocl by Pacotas into the common drain. As 
there is no veins, it is unnecessary to provide for horizontal 
tunnels, and the superficiality of the ortvs renders perpendi- 
cular shafts useless ; but in order to lessen labour, earth-bores 
■will be required. 

Althouirh the rock is by no means hard, it will save a 
great deal of hard labour to ])rovide for means of blasting it. 
A few Pioneers, who are trained up to this woik, could be 
usefully employed. 

Labour is inmost eountrles the jirincipal object of ex])euse. 
In England, labour is supplied often by machinery, which, 
however, at first is very expensive. In this country, we are 
fortunately relieved from any strict investigation of this kind 
by the cheapness of labour in general ; and (b)vernment have 
it in their jiowi'r to find a great number of labourers, with the 
least additional exjience to their present establishment. I mean 
the convicts in the zillah prisons, who have hitluuto been 
mostly employed in an unjirofitable work. Five hundred, or 
a thousand of them, would in a few months establish the value 
of the mines. T inaal not expatiate on the litness of this kind 
of work for convicts, as it is one which in general is assigned 
to them in all countries : should tlnua', however, be an objec- 
tion, of wlilch I am not aware, a sufficient number of j)eople 
may be found accustomed to that kind of work; — the tank- 
diggers of the country, who work about 10 hours in the day, 
for 1 4 fanara a man, and om* I'anam a woman. ((Mpial to 8f/. and 
2d., English-moncy) and think themselves liberally paid; they 
work in general hy^ contract, according to measurement ; and 
for reasons which I need point out, it is for both parties the 
fairest way. But Captain Ashton, little acquainted with the 
customs of the country, settled the payment by the day ; and 
it will be found difficult in the beginning to ])ersuade them to 
revert to the old nay hy contract. 

Among the great number of European soldiers in Ilis 
Majesty's and the Honorable Company's army in India, I 
do not doubt many miners will be found, one or two of 
whom would be of great use in directing the manual labour 
of the mines and smelting furnaces. 
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The ore is of that nature, as not to require any otlier 
previous operation for smelting, hut that of reducing the larger 
pieces to a smaller size, as it has neither sul])hnr or arsenic, 
or any admixture which requires separation ; nor does it want 
any other addition hut a moderate quantity of charcoal for 
hringing it to a state of the greatest purity. It exists nearly 
in a m(*ta]lie ^tate in i\ir ore. 1 liav{‘ seem at Ginamanypenta, 
on the place \\ here C’aptain Aslitoifs hungalow stood, a 
quantity of oi e which he had wasted, I do not know for what 
])uipose, and found among it a great numher of pieces which 
had run into pure? metal. 

The ei(H*tlon ot' luriuu'es will he neitlier expensive nor difFi- 
oult, hut as they helong to th<‘ internal managtoneiit, it must 
he left to the person who mnhu'takes tin* superintendance, who, 
in this, as w ell as in the w orkii^g ol' ilie mimvs, must he guided 
hy loeal and othen' circumstances. 

I ha\ ( staKsl in my tornier r(‘port, that fuel may he had at 
a distauec of from 12 to 20 miles; the former to the west- 
ward, and the latter to the eastward, of the plaee, and within 
a sliort distance (10 miles) Ironi the sea. It w'ill heroine a 
niatl(‘r of coiisidiu’ation, whether the ore is to he eanied to 
the plaee w'ln’re the wood is found, or the ehareoal to the 
mines ; or wlietlier it would not he better to send the ores ** in 
(fs pure a siufv as thvij can he made as ha/lasf fo KaqlandP 
In the latl . stilt e, I believe tlierfc is no law to forbid their 
importation. I know that ores of eopjier are often sent from 
America to he smeltetl in Wales, where, by the bye, they are 
thought smelt-w orthy when they eontam hut 4 per vent^ of 
good metal. But should the ore he r(M]uired smelting in this 
country, it can be no great object of consideration if it only 
contains 2o per cent, w hatever it is done. I think, that it would 
he advisable to send the ore to the Ramapatam jungle, from 
w hence the copper may he easily simt to any oilier part of the 
country hy sea. At all events, the ore should he carried to 
where the fuel is, as six or eight times tlio quantity of wood 
w ill he re(piired to one of the ores. But this and mau}^ other 
subjects wall be better argued before a Board of Mines, and 
after the acquisition of more local knowledge. 
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I have mentioned in my former report the Duppaud country 
as one in which copper is found : I would recommend this to 
particular attention, should it be found advisable to enter into 
an undertakinof of the kind. From the specimens I have seen, 
brought by Captain Arthur of the Engineers to the presidency, 
the ore is of the best kind, and according to his report, in 
abundance. The place is north of Ciimmiim, in the ceded 
districts, and lies in many respects more favorable than the 
Calastry, as the neighbouring hills have abuiulance of wood, 
and as It is in the way of the Lomhardies to the coast, who 
would barter their cotton for the copper, which in the 
‘‘ Nizam's*'’ country is an article of great value. 

The salts of particular utility, which are every whore found 
in ahimdance, are soda and saltpetre. — The latter was frst 
noticed to Government by myself, and the manufacture of it 
introduced on the coast. I recollect with gratitude and 
pleasure the encouragement I received from the Board of 
Revenue, and their intercession with Government for the 
manufacture, which experienced in other quarters much 
opposition. 

I have given also an account of socia to Government about 
10 years ago, which has been published in the Transactions 
of the Society for Promoting Arts and Sciences, and lately in 
other works. Hitfierto, however, no further use has been 
made of it in this country* except perhaps in bottle-making ; 
but it is certainly as much worth attention as an article of 
export to Europe as saltpetre. 

(Signed) Bkk.iamin Haynk, 

Company s Botaniat and NataraHat, 
d rue copies, 

(Signed) T. R. Wheatley, 
Secretary to Governme7it. 
A true copy, 

C. A. Kerji. 


Madras^ January 17, 1815. 
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REPORT OF CAPTAIN B. BflSHOP. 


To His Excellency Sir Thomas Munro, K. C. B., Presi- 
dent^ in Council^ Fort St, George, 
Honorable Sir, 

Having hitely made an excursion into the Northern Circars, 
with the sole view of examining into the nature, probable 
extent, and promise of the copper ore in those districts, and 
according to the best of my judgment, having found them to 
embrace prospects of extensive value, I have been induced 
to throw together in the accompanying paper such remarks 
as so short and imjierfect a survey has enabled me to make, 
and beg leave to submit them to your Excellency’s judgment 
and consideration. 

Conceiving these remarks may induce your Excellency’s 
Governmciu to take this matter into its mature deliberation, 
and to cause an efficient assay to be made of these apparently 
decisive adv^antages, I am prompted to submit proposals for 
speedily ascertaining to what extent these ores may be worth 
your furtlier attention. 

Before, however, I enter into particulars, it will be relevant 
to make a few brief observations. And first, your Excellency 
will at once perceive the impossibility of ascertaining at what 
depth this ore may be found, and until this has been done, 
no dependable calculation either of expense or advantage can 
possibly be made. I am inclined to think, it will be found 
considerably nearer the surface than in Europe ; because it 
is certain. Captain Ashton obtained it cither in veins or masses 
at the depth of about 35 feet. In Europe it is seldom found 
at a less depth than 60 or 80 fathoms, or from 860 to 480 
feet. However, notwithstanding this and other difficulties, 

1 am inclined to believe, the estimate which will follow cannot 
very widely differ from what the result will prove, if a trial 
be made from the data therein detailed. 

From many observations, which I attentively made in the 
country, by observing the depth of water in wells and tanks, 
n 
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and tlie time the natives took to empty them by the country 
method of drawing water, there are good grounds to conclude, 
that the springs in those mines will not prove copious, and 
that at most six Pacotas will keep one mine clear with cer- 
tainty — it is probable, however, that half the number may 
answer; but as it is better, to avoid leading to error, to esti- 
mate in excess, I shall consider six as requisite for one level. 

d he necessity of working day andniglit is imperious in all 
mines where water prevails, Ca])tain Ashton emptied his 
every day, and suffered them to fill at night. He had only, 
therefore, a few hours to work, and this alone must have ren- 
dered all his proceedings abortive. 

Six Pacotas on a stage will discharge 21 ,G()() gallons, or 
above 7^ tohs per hour. 

1. Supposing a mine 180 feet deep — six stages of 18 feet 
each will be required, eousequeutly the number of Pacotas 
AAill be o(). They work night and day in four reliefs — and 
require one head malstry, four common ones, and 2S8 coolies. 

To dig, break, or blast in one mine, night and day, in four 
reliefs, four maistries, 40 men, and 40 women and children 
w'ill he required. 

3. Gangs also of one head woman and six cliildren in four 
reliefs, will be wanted to break, wash, and pick the ore for 
smelting — for one mine, four head women and 24 chihlren. 

4. A simple machine to draw iij> the ore will in due time 
be constructed — the difference of expense between this and 
coolies will be about 1 to 2. 

5. Smelting furnaces and store-houses attached must be 
erected, two to each mine, that when one requires repair, the 
other may be resorted to — one furnace to work also night 
and day. This will require four lire maistries, four founders** 
ditto, eight founders or smelters, and eight fire men, and to 
bring the ore and charcoal, 16 children, in four reliefs. 

6. Two pair of large and two of smaller scales and w^eights 
w'ill be indispensable. 

7. It would be advisable to liave an European miner and 
smelter at each mine ; they could doubtless be obtained 
from some of the European regiments, or from the Artillery. 
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8. The servants for brie inirie~ihay he three in tell igentT>oys 
from the Male Asylum, to be employed as Interpreters and 
Superintendents, and one Book-keeper. d\) each relief of water, 
men and miners, one conicopoly, or eight conicopolies for one 
mine, and one intelligent head native, to ])urchase charcoal, 
settle the carriage of cop])er to the coast or elsewhere, and 
perform such other similar services as may he required. 

9. A guard of one head and 12 inferior peons to be 
eni])loyed in reliefs day and night. 

10. A small assayinjf rnrnace, with tests, Sec. for assa 3 dng 
the various nr(‘’^. will Ijc indispensahh‘, as only such as tare 
rl<*h in metal should be smelled, and it will liere as elsewhere 
be doubtless of verj' dillerimt quabtv. 

Charcoal must be [nirchased b v I lie ‘‘ 'or made on 
tli(‘. spot, as circumstances ma^' direei, and the support of 
(government will probably he reqnisitt*, when the necessity 
occurs ot‘ le- ving recourse to tiqu.' 

d’wo chesl^ of miners’ tools and a portion of gunpowder 
cannot he dispiuised with: Id, 1 15 of the estimate will 
shew the probable [)rodiice of ore and eo])per — the cost of 
carriage to Itamapatain, and thence to Madras hy sea. 

Collecting tht^se details, the probable expense per month 
will he thus exhibited : 


Efifimatv fdr opening and working one Mine. 



Ps. 

F 

C. 

Ist.— Co.sfs of .‘ni rucoJas, at Pagodas 12 each, is 




Pagodas 4. -Interest ou wliicli, at 10 per 




cent. j)er annum, is per month, 

:i 2 fi 

20 

1 Head Maihtry, at per mouth, 

■A 

0 

0 

4 (^oinmf)ii, at , 

10 

0 

0 

288 Coolies, at 1 \ Fanarns per day, is per month,' 

288 

0 

0 

2nd. — 4 Maistries’, at 2\ eaeli per month, 

10 

0 

0 

40 Coolies, at 1 V Fannins per day, is per month,' 

40 

0 

0 

40 WoiiKfn, at 1 Fanam per do. do 

26 

do 

0 

.ii'd. — 4 Head Women, at 2 Fanarns per day, is 




per month 

5 

15 

0 

20 Children, at 1 Fumiin, 

i:; 

15 

0 

•Ith. — This may cost 20 0 l*a:>(>das — Interest of: 


— 

— 

which, as above, is per month, 




Carried forward,. . Pas^s. 





IN. Ji. A Uagoda ib ctjual to M. Rupees. 

t) 2 


Ps. 


C. 

.104 

26 

20 

76 

80 

' 0 

18 

80 

0 

1 

8 

0 

401 

5 

0 
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Ps. 

F. 

c. 

Ps. 

K. 

C. 

Brought forward, . . Pags. 




401 

5 

0 

5th. — 2 Furnaces, Pagodas 400, .... Pags. 800, 







2 Store Houses, Pags. 200,.. .. ,, 400, 







Interest on Pagodas 1,200, as before, .. 

10 

0 

0 




4 Fire Maistries, at 2i per month, 

10 

0 

0 




4 Smelting do. is, 

10 

0 

0 




8 Firemen, at Pagoda 1 each, 

8 

0 

0 




8 Smelters, 

8 

0 

0 




16 Women and Children, at 1 Fanam each 







per day, is per month, 

10 

30 

0 








56 

30 

0 

6th. — 2 pairs large Scales and Weights— 2 smal- 



1 




ler, Pagodas l.'»0 — Interest at 10 per cent. 







per annum, is'per month, 




1 

3 

0 

7th. — 1 European Miner, 12 Fanams per day,. 

8 

0 

0 




1 Smelter, 

8 

0 

0 








— 

16 

0 

I 0 

8th. — 3 Asylum Boys, at Pagodas 6 each per month, 

18 

0 

0 




1 Book Keeper, ,, 8 ,, 

8 

0 

0 




8 Conicopolies, ,, 4 ,, 

32 

0 

0 




1 Head Native, per month, 

10 

0 

0 








68 

0 

0 

9th. — 1 Head Peon, at per month, 

3 

0 

0 




12 Ordinary do., at Pagodas 2 each, 

24 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 


Assaying Furnace, Tests, Weights, 

Scales, Crucibles, &c. say Pags. 100 — 

Interest, as above, per month, 0 .'^7 40 

11th. — When the Furnaces have acquired a suffi- 
cient heat, I presume 1 i times the bulk of 
the ore of charcoal will be sufficient to 
smelt it — I have found that a candy of the 
ore will be equal to about I cubic feet, a 
para of charcoal will be equivalent to 4^ 
of the same measure ; but it being better 
to estimate in excess, 1 take the ore to the 
coal, as 4 to (J, (both by measure,) that is 
one candy of ore will take six of charcoal 
to smelt it. 

When fairly at the ore, and completely 
at work, I shall, I trust, estimate iu mini- 
mum by taking tlie ore obtained and smelted 
every 24 hours at 12 candy, or 48 cubic 
feet. To smelt this it will require .540 

para of charcoal a month, or Pagodas, 45 0 0 

12th. — Two chests of Miners’ Tools, Pags. 50 — 

Interest per month, 0 18 bO 

Gunpowder, 1,100 lb. barrel, at ^10 Pa- 
godas per candy, 6 0 C 

13th. — I calculate I believe greatly under the 6 18 60 

real produce at 360 candy of ore from one 
mine per month, and that this will yield 
40 per cent, of Copper, or candies 144. 

To carry a candy from the mines to Ra- 
mapatam it will cost Fanams 25 — 14^ 

candies will therefore cost, 80 0 0 

Carried forward, . . Pags. 702 5 0 
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Ps. 

F. 

C 

Ps. 

F. 

C. 

Brought forward,. . Pags. 




;o2 

5 

0 

14th. — To carry 144 candies by sea from Ra- 







mapatani to Madras, say jfe'4 0 0 — or Pa- 







godas 10 per ton — 144 candies are tons 







'.\2-2 3 12 — which at the above rate is, . . 




321 

f 

21 

I5th — 1 Goldsmith or Assayer, at 3 Fanams per 






day, 

2 

0 

0 




4 Stone-cutters, at 2i Fanams j>er day, is 







per month, 

6 

30 

0 




2 Carpenters, at ditto, i 

3 

15 

0 




2 Hammermen, at 2 Fanams, 

2 

3(r 

Ol 



2 Bellows Boys, at 1 Fanain, 

1 

IT) 

0 




Contingencies which may have been 







omitted or unseen, 

10 

0 

0; 



1 Havildar, at Pagodas per month, 1 

3 

0 

0 




b Sepovs, at 2, 1 

12 

0 

0 


1 


i 

"i 

- 


41 

0 

60 

1 

Costs per month for working one Mine, 




1 noi 19 

1 

In estimating the above, J have endeavour- 







ed to avoid every fallacy, and I conscien- 







tiously believe, that if the ore be tound 







iu the plenty appearances so forcibly hold 







out, the proiluce of u mine will consider- 







abp, CA’ced the above estimate. — Let it be 







taken, however, as therein stated. This 







will be line copper, and worth at the low- 







est estimate 70 Pagodas per candy ; 144j 







candies then, at 70 I’agodas, will amount' 







to Pap-odas 




10.080 

0 

0 

The C{>st of which, as above, is Pags j 



1,064 12 

1 

Leaving a gain of Pagodas, i ' 

• ' ! 


.9,01,5 32 

49 


Oi* M. Rs. 31,555 0 59 on one mine. 


Should tliese expectations be once realized, mines may be 
opened in any number, and as the profits may be considered 
similar, the magnitude of the project becomes extensive beyond 
the common powers of estimation. 

I experience no inclination to any visionary proceedings, 
but having seen, and read of the immense advantages obtained 
by mining, and convinced, that what I have seen and read are 
quite dependable ; — considering also the uncommon indica- 
tions of abundance of ore in this country, not only of copper, 
but other metals, and which I have personally inspected ; I 
cannot help concluding, that the subject is one demanding the 
highest consideration, as relates to the interests of the Com- 
pany’s Government in particular, and to those of the British 
nation in general. 
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Having shewn the prohahle advantages of opening mines 
in the districts where the best indications of ore may be 
found, I now offer to undertake commencing the works either 
on behalf of your Excellency **8 Government, or on private 
account ; if undertaken for the former, perhaps the best inode 
would be on principles similar to those of Mr. Heatirs 
contract for salt[)etre ; that is. Government in the first in- 
stance to make the required advances, and to take the copper 
at a fixed rate per candy — or to allow me Pagodas .500 per 
month, and a reasonable percentage on the whole })rodiice, 
and Government to take the whole of the copper which may 
be j)roduced, allowing me also a suit of tents from their 
stores, until a residence can be erected. 

If on jnivate account, Govemnnuit to extend the protec- 
tion of their police to tlie mines, by allowing the peons th(‘reat, 
to be considered a part of that establishment, and under the 
authority of the district magistrate, but attached to, and 
under the direct orders of the Director of the mines; and also 
to allow the guard of seven Sepoys stated in the estimate to be 
attached tc the works. Government also to direct their })ublic 
officers in the mining districts to extetid the infiuence of their 
authority to the works, and also to use their power, should it 
be required, in enabling the proprietors of the mines to pro- 
cure a sufficiency of charcoal. 

Ten per cent, on the whole produce of the mines to he paid 
to the Government, and to be collected in such manner, as it 
may deem most conducive to their interests. 

For the first year, Government to allow the copper to pass 
free of duty, both on land, and when exported ; after which, 
the usual duty to be collected ; but at no subsequent period 
to be increased. 

The year of free duty to commence from the trans- 
portation of the first quantity of copper produced' by the 
mines. 

Government to grant the proprietors the exclusive pri- 
vilege of working mines for copj)er, or other metal, or precious 
stones, should any be discovered, first reporting the same to 
Government, and working them upon such terms as may be 
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agreed upon by the parties, for the term of 10 years, or to 
the termination of the Company’s present Charter ; and at 
the expiration of this term, the privilege to be renewable on 
such condition as the then Government may see expe- 
dient. 

Government to extend tliese privileges to the heirs and 
executors of tlie proprietors, subject to such conditions as 
circumstances may involve, agreeably to the stipulations 
herein before stated. 

With reference to a metallurgical and miiieralogical 
survey of the country, whichever proposal the Govermeiit 
may judge suitable to adopt, I will commence it from the 
spot where the mines may be opened ; as, however, it cannot 
be expected I should be able to aoeoniplisli more than a 
commencement, it will follow as a matter of course, that if 
I continue to direct the mines, the survey roust be transfer- 
red to ot)'<‘*' hands. From thisbeginning, however, sliould my 
mode of proceeding he approved of, it will be easy to carry 
it on, to any extent, asyour Excellency will at once per- 
ceive that all that is required will be to distinguish metals 
and minerals on the maps of tliose surveys already^ com- 
pleted. 

With relation to a districtal copper coinage, your Excel- 
lency will be enabled to judge of its expediency long before 
the proceeding \\ ill be in a state sufficiently forward to 
adopt it, and it naturally follows as a subject for future 
consideration. 

If, however, the mines be opened on private account, I 
would solicit the indulgence of the privilege of coining copper 
money, to he granted to the j)roprietors of the mines, in such 
latitude only as might be sufficient to pay the people employ- 
ed in tlieir works. 

Your Excellency will perceiv^e, that in Pacotas, furnaces, 
&c. an outla}^ becomes unavoidable of Pagodas 2,132 0 0 ;but 
even adding the total charge of every description, according 
to the preceding estimates of the amount, for opening and 
working a mine one m^nth, will be more than Pagodas 3,196 
12-1, or pounds sterling 1,279 13, a sum which considered with 
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reference to the expense of a similar undertaking in England, 
may almost be considered as nothing. 

I have the honor to be, 

Honorable Sir, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

(Signed) B. Bishop. 

Fort St. Georgk, \ 

June 25, 1822. ) 

A true copy, 

(Signed) T. R. Wheatley, 

Secretary to Government . 
A true copy, 

C. A. Kerr. 
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MEMORANDA ON THE COPPER MINES IN THE NELLORE 

AND CUDDAPAH DISTRICTS. APPENDED TO CAPTAIN 

B. BISHOP’S REPORT. 

In Cornwall, there arc a set of peo})le generally experienced 
miners, out of employ, from the failure of mines, who traverse 
the country in all directions in search of new ones. 

When they discover a new mine, the public inns are fre- 
quented where the London coaches stop, and rejiort made to 
travelling adventurers, of whom there are numbers, that they 
have discovered a new' mine, of whatever metal it may be, 
and tliat it possessesS every appearance of ]>i (>ving a rich one, 
wdth such other matter of inducement as his ingenuity and 
ability can devists he is seddom long before he finds some one 
inclined to engage in tlie speculation. 

The adventurer mentions this to his friends in London, 
w ho engage in the first instanc(‘ to advance a sum of money 
sufficient to open the mine, to ohlairi some ore, and procure 
ail assay, usually made by the man w lio discovered the mine, 
who jireviously stipulates, that he shall be employed in the 
direction of it, upon certain allow ances, as Captain of the 
same. 

If upon assay the ore be found sufficiently rich, and other 
matters alsopromising fair, the men avIio advanced the money, 
in the first in Aanee, form a Company, generally in London. 
This effected, and a capital raised, one of them is commis- 
sioned to proceed to the place, with authority to make 
advances, and institute other arrangements, for opening the 
mine w ith promptitude and eflbet. 

When I was in Cornwall, in 1815, a lead mine had been 
thus discovered near Truro, which ore upon assay wais 
said to yield 300 ounces of silver in a ton of lead, vide 
Landaffs “Chemical Assay,’' vol. iii. page 312. — Sir Hugh 
Middleton is said to have cleared from his lead mines c£^3,000 
per month, which enabled him to undertake the great work 
of bringing the new river from Ware to London; but this 
mine is probably richer in silver than his w^ere. The Com- 
pany had proceeded to the expense of upwards ^20,000, 
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when I was there, in erecting steam engines, to clear the 
mine of water, and buildings and furnaces, &c,, to extract the 
silver, and recover the lead. The priuci[)al in this concern, 
I understood, was the famous radical, Alderman Wood : hehad 
mortgaged his share, I have been informed, to enable him to 
carry on his dangerous scheines in the affair which so lately 
agitated the British public, and it was privately reported, vvheii 
I left London, that in conseipience of his plans of policy 
failing, Ills share of the mine had been transferred to other 
hands. Whether it fully ansvvere<l the expectat ions of the 
speculators, I have not been informed with dependable cer- 
tainty, hut I have heard that it had done so. 1 was at the 
mine, saw the ore, brought a specimen therefrom, and have 
seen one exactly similar, said to be found somewhere in this 
country. It was given, to the best of my recollection, to 
l)r. Hayne, by a native, who reported that he found it 
among hills somewhere in the Cummum country. In my 
late excursion, I have heard of a person acquainted with the 
situation, and wdio has some of the ore in his possession. The 
increase of excessive lieat and a temporary illness prevented 
me from proceeding to the place ; but as the ore I have seen 
was the steel-grained, and very similar as before noticed to 
the Cornwxill ore, there are reasonable grounds to conclude, 
it may prove as rich in silver as that is said to he. 

I was informed by several old and respectable inhabitants 
of Cornwall, that of all the mines which were opened in that 
country for many years past, one-half of them had failed : the 
other moiety had been successful, and that immense fortunes 
had been realized by the successful speculators ; while those 
who had been less fortunate, had been completely ruined : 
sometimes, they observed, that several successful mines had 
been opened in succession, but it had also often occurred, 
that as many had failed ; the fair average in all cases, how- 
ever, they appeared to have decided, was as before stated. 

The districts I have been in may be justly designated the 
Cornw^all of India, but with all external appearances, decidedly 
in their favor. Here is little difficulty in ascertaining where 
a mine may be found, symptoms entirely unequivocal crop 
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almost every where upon the furface, and wherever the earth 
has been opened where copper has been indicated, its ore has 
been invariably found. Ashton has opened four within a 
short distance of each other, near a village called Gurniany- 
penta, and I have been inibrined by people he employed, 
ore in abundance was found : be did not abandon them on 
account of failure in this instance ; but in consequence of 
water pouring in faster upon bis endeavours, than be bad the 
means of clearing : and the last he opened, which seemed the 
richest, was giv^en up in consequence of one of his people 
being seriously In jni ed by tlie falling in of a part of the mine ; 
but from Avliat 1 have observed on tlie site of Asbtoifs pro- 
ceedings, it is evident he bad not sntheiont knowledge of the 
business ho bad undertaken ever to have etteeted any thing 
of conse(juence in a work of this nature. 

In addition to the mines attempted by Ashton, I have 
found the fallowing, all of wdiich are of fair promise, and 
some of them remarkably so, near a village called 

P a, 1 

O r, 

N a, 1 

S a, 1 

Conld I have proceeded I should iiave discovered many 
more ; one only of these I Ojiened, and the prospect is most 
encouraging, d hough I sunk no furtlier than about ten feet, 
the ore iiicreas(‘d in quantity, and 1 have no doubt, if follow- 
ed, the mine will be found as abundant as could be desired, 
even by the most sanguine expectations. 

The veins or masses of ore t am certain lie deep, because 
it does so in all the mining countries of Europe ; and from 
observations T have made, it appears every where to lie far 
beneath the general level of tlie eartli : but there are perhaps 
few places known in any country, where ore, in such plentiful 
indication on the surface, can be found, as in the part of the 
(•ountry 1 have examined. 

Twenty mines may be opened here simultaneously at a 
much less expense than one could in Cornwall ; and should 
one-half of them fail, the other would realize all ex])ectaiicy : 

K 2 
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but tlie great chances in my opinion is, that they are all 
connected, one with the other, and if so, all in some degree 
would ensure success. 

In every place I have seen, there is reason to believe, 
w'ater will be found at 10, 12, 15, or 20 feet deep; if ever 
then mines arc wrought with effect, entirely efficient means 
to get rid of it must be tlie j)rimary object. 

If steam engines could be obtained in the country, their 
great consumption of fuel would prohibit their use ; but the 
country Pacota, by a simple combination of them, stage 
above stage, will enable water to be thrown to any required 
lieiglit ; and by multiplying their number in each stage, they 
may be brought to equal the steam-engine in power as an 
hydraulic machine, thougli they would not compete with it as 
a first mover. 

1 have said, all copper mines are deep-seated below the 
level of the eartli, they are said by mineralogists to be sel- 
dom found l)ut in ])rimitive rocks : these are of course the 
basis of all mountains, and as further illustrations of this, 
the Cornish mine, which 1 before mentioned, although found 
originally on a hill, did not offer any Uiing further than indi- 
cation of metal, until the shaft had been sunk considerably 
below the surface of the surrounding country. 

From this and what lias been already stated, it cannot be 
expected that any material quantity of ore will be found in 
any other situation ; both science and skill will therefore be 
required to obtain it, to sink the shafts, and construct the 
galleries with security, and some simple and effectual means 
to raise the ore from the mines, and afterwards to melt and 
cast it into marketable copper. — Ashtoifs deepest mine may 
be 30 feet, and water had not materially obstructed him ; he 
however, to disencumber himself from such as did obtrude, 
only sunk an adjoining well to drain it off. This could not 
possibly have the effect intended, unless he had adopted 
means to empty the well, as the water would sdon find the 
game level in the one, as in the other ; but not having done 
this, all his labour proved fruitless. This mine, however, 
from the information 1 have received, had already produced 
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either a vein or mass of ore, the passage to which he has 
earefiilly built up with stones. 

J'he more material obstacles which offer themselves are, the 
variety of soil, which, every place I have seen, is similar; it 
appears to be entirely debris from former mountains, and is 
coin]vjse(l of various eartlis, and differently constituted strata, 
jind stones of all slinjHes and sizes. The earth is for the most 
part loose and friable. The rocks variously constituted, but 
})rincipaJIy of gneiss or mica-slate, and a species of slate which 
I hav(^ named shorelite ; some however are of quartz, felspar, 
sienite, and granite ; in the loose earth, shoreing must be re- 
sorted to, and all tlie rocks, excepting the miea-slate, will only 
yield to the efforts of gnnpowdiu’. In all this variety of 
roeks, I have found copper. 

Tind)er is scarce Jill over this part of the country, and 
galleries cannot be rendered of use without it, or a substitute 
of equal eihcacy. The latter is fortunately at hand, and the 
mines themselves will afford it in abundance : most of the 
rocky strata below the surface are of a slaty nature, easily 
split aiid divided into any form ; they will therefore answer 
every pur])osc, even better than timber : it being firmer, less 
elastic, and more to he relied upon as effectual support. 

Fj'om what has been said, it is evident these mines could 
only he opened with effect by a Coirijiany, or the Govern- 
ment ; if b} the former, they must possess the protecting 
power of the latter, and their police must be extended to all 
the works : the necessity of this becomes obvious, when their 
situation in the country is considered, wliere secure store- 
houses cannot he easily or promptly erected, and where the 
metal, when in a marketable state, will in all respects be 
equivalent to cash, and adverting to paragra])h literally so. 

Were these mines opened on an extended scale, there 
can be little doubt of their jiroducing advantages of great 
consequence : on these grounds, I should conceive it entitled 
to the serious consideration of the Government, as a transac- 
tion of more importance to their pecuniary interests, than any 
perhaps before contemplated, particularly as a few months 
would ascertain the nature and probable extent of future 
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prospects, and at an expense of no consideration. Should they 
turn out, according to every rational expectation, (and I con- 
ceive it only possible they will not,) a source of riches will be 
attached to the state, beyond every other they have hereto- 
fore enjoyed from other commercial or manufacturing specu- 
lations. 

That this country is rich in metals, a doubt I think can 
hardly be entertained, perhaps containing them in as great 
abundance as South America ; .and that a Government of such 
extent, riches, gre.atiiess, intelligence, and power, should have 
allowed it to remain so long, without causing it to have been 
regularly metalliirgically and miiieralogieally surveyed, is a 
matter so aiiomalou:'i to their high wisdom, that I confess 
myself without the power or means in any way whatever to 
surmise or account for it. 

Both these great objects may he accomplished at a compa- 
ratively small expense, and should my humble abilities be 
considered equal to such a performance, and to open the 
copper mines, at the same time, I am willing to undertake 
th^, whole, and to submit phans and estimates of tbe probable 
expense tliey will incur, all of which, and greatly more, 1 have 
no hesitation in concluding would in a few months he a’uply 
repaid by the produce of the copper mines. Should a plan of 
this nature he determined upon, I may venture to pledge 
myself, that as much benefit on the one hand in a commer- 
cial view, and, as much honor on the other, in a scientific one. 
will accrue to tlie Government, as ever has arisen out of any 
transaction of a pecuniary nature, they have been engaged in, 
since they have swayed dominion as a sovereign state. 

The ores of this copper will afford the metal in a pure 
state, at an expense greatly inferior to the expenses in- 
curred in Europe, as it requires only one smelting, wdiereas, 
before it can be brought to the same state in Europe, it 
requires many ; in some places, it is smelted fifteen times, be- 
fore it becomes pure copper. The Indian copper then is at 
once in a fit state for coining into money, and copper coin 
being extremely scarce in the districts I have been in, and 
likely in most others, great embarrassment is experienced. 
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by the ryot in particular, but also by others, for want of this 
minor exchange ; coining a copper currency then, at or near 
the mines, would prove an advantage to the revenue not 
readily estimated : a simple apparatus, with the metal in the 
first instance, cast into convenient ingots, would establish this, 
reserve the charge of bringing copper coins from England, and 
the expense of carriage, involving itself in the advantages 
gained, would, together, amount nearly to rendering all the 
money thus coined a clear gain. 

It being certain, that the Nellore and Cuddapah districts, 
and the Guntoor CircaV, abound in copper, it is by no means 
then irrational to expect it in the same parallel even from 
Nellore to Nepaul ; as accounts have been published of mines 
being worked for copper in this direction, and from what I have 
myself observed, heard, and read, there are strong grounds 
for the inference, that from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya 
mountains, ])erliaps far beyond them, a parallel will be found 
constituted chiefly of metalliferous strata, rich in metals of 
every description. The surface of the earth, in a north and 
south direction, is for the greater part, where plains exist, 
evidently the basis of a former chain of mountains, now in 
many jilaees converted by the natural progress of nature into 
levels ; indeed wherever excavations have been made, this is 
demonstrated. There is every promise then, if the country 
were surveyeu in the manner I have suggested, to conclude, 
that the immense advantage of a distnctal copper coinage 
might be extended through nearly the greater part of the 
Company’s dominions, and at a trifling incipient expense, 
which would in a comparatively short period be reimbursed, 
and a permanent source of wealth established. 

I experience a conviction on my mind there is little specula- 
tion in these ideas. I have seen and attentively examined 
Cornwall, the source perhaps from whence the grandeur of 
Britain has been drawn ; but I have seen in this country such 
prospects as have never been seen in that or any other part of 
England. Every appearance in the range I have examined, 
seems to say, Search, reward is certain. 

I shall conclude this with observing, that I can never con- 
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aider the British Government will ever act with such ill-ad- 
vised and fatal imprudence as to deprive the Company of their 
Charter; for should they do so, the loss of the British Empire 
in the East will date its downfal from the day Great 
Britain assumes exclusive dominion over this country, oi* 
dominion in any form save that delegated to the East 
India Company. My reasons for this opinion are too ex- 
tensive to detail on this occasion : they are obvious, how- 
ever, to all who have attentively, and without prejudice, 
or other less excusable views considered the subject, and 
will at an early period be demoustrtited, should ever the 
fatal arrangement happen ; but I take it for granted, such 
an event can never occur, until the British Government 
foregoes all its established sagacity and \visdt)in: but as this 
is an event not likely to take place, I shall consider the Coin- 
pany's Government permanent, and considering it so, if I 
should prove the means of opening the riches contained in 
the hidden recesses of their extensive territory, and of having 
the country metallurgically and mineral ogically surveyed, 
I trust I shall not be considered vain if I should think that 
I have done something so materially conducive to the Com- 
pany’s interests, as to be entitled at least to remembrance. 

(Signed) B. Bishop. 

A true Copy, 

(Signed) T. R. Wheatley, 

Secretary to Government. 

A true Copy, 


C. A. Kerr. 
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REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

No. sr>^. 

Kditracl from the Aliriufes of Consnlfatkm^ under date the 
18/// Aprlf 1884. 

The Governor in Council proceeds lo tiikc into considera- 
tion the following letter from Mr. De Fondclalr, with refer- 
ence to the Minutes of Consultation, dated !^5th October, 1883. 

(Mere enter 2.9th .Tanuary, 1834. No. 84.) 

1. The Governor in Council pleased to authorize the 
grant of a lease for 21 years to Dc Foinh lair and Co. of all 
the mines of co[>per ore, in lands belonging’ to Government, 
in the Talooks of Duppaud, Cinnbum, Giddalore, and Bud- 
waik in the district of Cuddapah and Callagherrv, Kavaly, 
Duttalore, ajjd Budda])Oody, in tin* (list rict of N(dlore, with a 
})reference of renewal, if a]>proved by tlie (’onrt of Directors, 
on payment of a fine, the amount of which shall be deter- 
mined, in the event of competition, by taking an average of all 
the offers, and deducting tlierefrom 25 ])er cent. ; or if there 
be no competition, by the award of three arbitrators, one 
arbitrator to be chosen by Government, another by the (\.)m- 
paiiy, and the third by the first two, upon Inspection of the 
accounts of the Company for the last five years of the lease, 
allowing- an advantage of 25 per cent, to the Comj)any. 

2. The Governor in ( muncil is further jdeased to resolve, 
that the produce of the mines that may be worked by De 
Foudclair and Co. in the said Talooks, shall be entirely ex- 
empt from any duty or impost whatsoever for tlie period of 
ten years from the date of the lease; and that thereafter, the 
amount of duty or impost to be levied on such produce, either 
crude or manufactured, shall not exceed ten per cent, of the 
value, according to the authorized Tarifl’ of the district in 
which the levy shall be made. It will be at the option of the 
Government to direct duty to be levied either upon tlie 
raw produce of the mines, or upon the copper prepared 
4 
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tlierct'rom, as may be deemed fit, subject to tlie above limi- 
tation. 

8. All macliinery, whatever, British or foreign, imported 
for the purpose of being employed in the mines worked by 
Dc Fondclair and Co., and all timber and stores imported for 
the same purpose, during the period of this lease, shall be ex- 
empted from duty, on the same being properly certified to the 
officers of customs. 

4. As the sole o])ject of Government, in granting this lease, 
is to o'ive encouragement to active exertions directed to de- 

O O 

velope and bring into use the mineral wealth of the country, 
it is necessary to ])rovide, that unless effective measures are 
taken and followed up for the j)urpose intended, it shall not 
be allowed to stand in force, that so it may not be obstruc- 
tive of the efforts of otliers, if from any cause the present 
Company should fail to pursue their undertaking w ith the 
spirit and energy necessary to render it successful. The 
Governor in Council, therefore, resolves to make the following 
conditions, viz. that at tlie ex|)iration of three years from the 
date of the lease, it shall be incumbent upon De Fondclair and 
Co. to she^v, that they have (‘stablished, and are workingmines, 
for raising copper ore by means of machinery, within the li- 
mits assigned to them in both the districts of Cnddapah and 
Nellore,and to prove l)y their aeeounts, that tbey have actually 
raised therefrom, and exported aejuantity of copper ore, calcu- 
lated to yield 400 tons of cop[)er metal, or that they have ex- 
pended in tlieir o])erations, and in the purchase of machinery, 
&c. not less than 8,00,000 Rupees; that they shall eontimie to 
carry on tlieir mining operations in both districts, and at the 
end of the next two years, shall prove by their accounts, that 
they have raised and cxjiorted, within tliat period, a quanti- 
ty calcnlated to yield 1,000 tons of copper ; and at the end 
of the next five years, that they have raised and exported, 
within that period, a quantity calculated to yield 2,500 tons 
of copper ; producing fair samples of the ore exported, and 
exhibiting the actual out- turn of the sales effected by the 
Company. If they carry on the operation of smelting the pro- 
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cluce, as well as mining*, tliat tliey shall export or liave ready 
for export within the lirst period, 400 tons of copper, within 
the second period, 1,000 tons, and within the third period, 
S,500 tons. 

5. It shall be a further condition, that the Company, in their 
mining- operations, shall not enter or encroach upon cultivated 
or arable ground, without the licence of the collector, which 
shall not be granted until they have made full compensation 
to the occupant, and entered into an agreement to pay the 
regulated assessment to Government at the usual periods. 
'Idle compen^vation to he paid to the occupant shall he deter- 
mined by the collector, if there he any dispute, and generally 
all disputes relative to the occupancy of lands by the Com- 
pany, under this lease, shall he determuied, so far as the Com- 
pany are concerned, by the collector, subject to an appeal to 
the Hoard of Revenue, by whose decision the Company shall 
abide. 

(). The collectors and magistrates in the districts in 
which mines shall he worked will of course give due support 
and protection to the servants of the Company, and the peo- 
ple employed in them ; hut they cannot he permitted to 
extend to tliciri any unusual privileges. 

7. 'rhe lease shall he granted to He Fondclair and Co., 
their heirs and assigns ; the counterpart of the lease shall 
he executed by the existing members of the Company, and 
no assignment shall be made of the interest vested in them 
respectively, or of any share thereof, to any other party, 
witln)nt a notice in writing being given to the Chief Secreta- 
ry to Government one month previously. Provided that no- 
thing in the lease to be granted shall he constructed to autho- 
rize the stay or residence of any member of the Company in 
India, or any part thereof, contrary to the intent and mean- 
ing of any Law or Regulation made, or without lawful licence. 

8. On failure of any of the conditions, the lease shall be 
null and void, if the Governor in Council shall so determine. 

9. The Governor in Council will be prepared to confirm 
any leases that the Company may obtain from zemindars, of 
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tlie right of mining fur copper ores, for a period not exceed- 
ing the period of this lease, provided the terms thereof he 
conformable to tlie regulations, and to grant a like exemption 
from duty to the produce of the mines worked under sucli 
leases, and to the machinery, &c. imported for working them, 
as is mentioned above. 

A true extract, 

(Signed) D. Elt.!ott, 

Offiriating Secretary to Govt. 

A true copy, 

C. A. Kkru. 
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Tract IV. Extracted from Heyyies Tracts on India. 


OF THE COPPER MINES IN THE CALASTRY, VENCATA- 
CHERRY, AND NELLORE DISTRICTS. OxN THE PExNIN- 
SULA OF HLNDOSTAN, 

About the year T laid before Govei nmeut a memoir on 

the co])per mines of A^rieondahdj, near Jniiacondah, whicli 
I had the good fortune to discover. And since that period, I 
have been assidnonsly engaged in })rosecnting the discovery, 
and in ascertaining the nature and value of the Indian copper 
ore. I propose, in this essay, to give an account of the facts 
'which have come to my knowledge. 

In tlie year 1799, I observed, in the mineralogical collec- 
tion of Mr. Petrie*’, some specimens of mountain green copper 
ore, about the size of a pigeoifs egg, or somewhat larger. 
Mr. Petrie informed me, that begot them from a black man, 
who told him that they came from some northern district. In 
1800, when at Madras, I was informed, by Mr. Westcott, of 
copper ore L ought to him about two years before, from a 
place where it was fouml in abundance, and which, from his 
description, appeared to me to be of the same nature with 
Mr. Petrie’s specimens. Hence it was not unlikely that both 
came from the same place. I was told that the ore occuirred 
in a vein which ran through three different countries. Hav- 
ing obtained the Governor’s h^ave to direct my pursuits to the 
ascertaining of this object on my way to the Mysore, I 
went from Vellore, northwards, directly towards the principal 
place of the Calastry country, where I w^as in full expecta- 
tion of receiving information on the subject. 

At Bomrazepalliain, one of the valleys among those hills 
through which I passed, the sienite of the more southern 


* Now Governor of Prince of Wales’s Island. 
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parts of the Carnatic chang’es into hornblende, and a kind of 
trapose iron ore. After having cleared tliese bills, we come to 
other ranges, which have all the appearance of being stratified. 
They are mostly high, and at their summits naked, l>ut con- 
tinuous, and not so rugged as the more southern sienitic hills. 
They are composed chiefly of compact felspar. In the lower 
part of the country, and chiefly the uppermost stratum of 
loam, there occurs a kind of greenstone, generally so much 
decomposed, as to have assumed the appearance oi' pipe-clay. 
I observed this, especially in the bed ofa river near d'ri- 
petty, where, at a distance, I took the white beds constituting 
the hanks for white marl. 

The prevailing rock of the Tripetty hills is a compact 
felspar. These hills are pretty high, and run south-east 
and north-west. But, as I had not an opportunity of ascend- 
ing any of them, I am unahle to communicate any accurate 
information respecting them, though their structure appears 
to me to merit attention. 

At Vencatagherry, about eight miles from Calastry, 
where I expected to procure information, I staid three days ; 
but notwithstanding the best endeavours of the collector, I 
could not obtain any intelligence whatever ; and, had it not 
been for Mr. Petrie's kind endeavours at Madras, and a letter 
from him directing me to Pocur, in the Coudacur purgun- 
nah, belonging to the Nellore district, I must have entirely 
given up tlie pursuit. 

Oil leaving Vencatagliorry, I had the Ghauts on my left. 
They continued to attend me at some distance, in low connect- 
ed ranges ; and here and there were some insignificant hills 
and small ranges on the right, or toward the sea. For the 
first two days the rocks in the low country were mostly 
foliated hornblende, which at last disappeared, and mica- 
slate assumed its place. At the same time, the soil became 
black, and a kind of marbly tuff appeared under it. This 
change took place when I was nearly in a line with Nellore. 
The water became then so brackish that it was scarcely 
drinkable. I do not know whether to ascribe to it, or to 
the violence of the heat, the serious illness with which I 
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myself, aiul tlie greater part of my followers were attacked; 
an unfortunate circuinstance, which not only retarded our 
progress, but almost frustrated our designs. 

When 1 })assed Chemuir, a village about twenty miles 
north from Ncllore, I was informed, that diamond mines 
existed in its vicinity, and that not many years ago diamonds 
had been found there of the lirst water, or, as the Hindoos 
express it, male diamonds, d'he blac*k soil, and the capaci- 
ous layers of calcareous tuff below it, may be considered as 
indirect ])roots of the veracity of this assertion. 

At Ib'anilianakaka, a j)laee about ten miles farther north, I 
obtained the fir.^t positive account of tlie existence of coj)per 
mines in that vicinity; though none of the inhahltants couhl 
tell exactly where. Some persons, liowcver, were pointed 
out, wlio, about two years before, had carried the ore to 
Madras, ^idiey resided at Cavjdy, six miles from tlie place 
where 1 was. Cavaly is within eight miles of llamapatam, 
a place well known to all travellers, between Ongoje and 
Nellore. 

We were informed, that the districts in which the copper 
mines existed were those of the Calastry and Wmcatagherry 
country, which lie between the Nellore and (itintoor ( -ircars ; 
and several placets were proposed for examination by a man 
yvlio ])rofessed to be perfectly acquainted with them ; and 
Wangapadu was at length selected as the largest, and the 
one in which the ore was to be found in tlie greatest abun- 
dance. 

Oiir route from Cavaly was at first north-west, for about 
twelve miles, to Gudlur. From thence we travelled due 
west to Linga Saiiiudram, a village belonging to the Venea- 
taglierry district. Here again the Ghauts aj)j)eared in view. 
They resembled those near Tripetty, hut were higher. Seve- 
ral smaller ranges may be observed, running in diderent di- 
rections from the principal chain. 

From tlie latter place, the country becomes undulating, 
jungly, and stony. The stones are chiefly indurated marl 
and quartz. Where rocks appear, they are composed of 
hornbl nde and quartz, with a scanty mixture of garnets. 
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Near Bombartipiiflu, a village about twenty-four miles 
from Tripct ty, I found on the road pieces of emery, of the 
size of a lien’s egg, or larger ; wliieli I diseovered to have 
been detaclicd from rocks whickappeared at no great distance, 
and which were composed of hornblende, a good deal disinte- 
grated, and emery, d'he hornblende had a foliated fracture, 
and consisted of irregular bundled columnar crystallizations. 
It was very soft ; the emery was mixed with it, in pieces 
from the size of a pea to that of a hen’s egg, or even larger. 

From this place to Kattakindapalle, I found garnets, inter- 
spersed in mica-slate and in sienite. I observed marl like- 
wise, both in beds and in veins. Rich diamond mines had 
been formerly wrought in this place. Round the village 
several pits were to be seen, that looked not unlike old dia- 
mond mines. They were filled with water. The jirincipal 
bed here was of marl. 

Hills now make their appearance on all sides, and at a 
very small distance. Some few' of them stand single, but 
the greater number are in ranges, wliieh usually run east- 
ward. The most extensive ranges arc on the north side of 
the villag'e, which is about forty miles west of Ongole. The 
Ghauts, visible to the w est, in large connected chains, stretch- 
ing north and south, send some ranges eastwards, wdiich, 
with very little interruption or variation in the nature of 
their constituents, approach the eastern ocean not far from 
Ongole. To these ranges belong several remarkable hills, as 
the Chicota, celebrated for the frequent earthquakes originat- 
ing at it, and spreading over the country ; and the Ongole 
hill, which seems to influence the compass in an uncommon 
degree. To them also belong the hills of Wangapadu, 
which contain the copper mines, the object of my search. 

Wangapadu lies rather lower than the country from which 
we came. The soil round it is black ; w hereas at the former 
places it had been chiefly gravelly and stony. This village 
is very small. It lies at the foot of a rising ground, and op- 
posite to a range of hills which run nearly east and west, 
and which abruptly terminate their eastern extremity at this 
place. 
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On my arrival, I was aatonislied to find that my conduo- 
lor had never been there before, but had proceeded with me 
upon the bare report that this W'as the place where the great- 
est (pinntity of copper liad been found. He w^as, however, 
by no means discouraged, but led me to the high ground on 
the east side of the village, which had been pointed out to 
him by the villagers. The appearance of this place was not 
very favourable. V\^e saw merely a few white quartz rocks 
rising here and there above the surface, and which exhibited 
no trace of any cu[)reons efflorescence upon their surface. 
Idle soil was red and stony, and covered w ith small jungle. 
At last, an inhabitant of the village, wath much hesitation, 
shewed us some rocks that had the appearance of having 
been broken and excavated, as far as they appeared above 
ground. He told us, at the same time, that this place went 
under the name of the Brass and that those of copper 

were on yonder bills, pointing out a range at no great distance. 

Suspecting that my conductor, who was a goldsmith, knew 
but little of those places, I sent for another person, w'ho was 
said to be perfectly acquainted w ith all the copper mines in 
this neighbourhood. Every one, till this moment, seemed 
anxious to keep us ignorant of these mines ; and, indeed, if 
we had asked about the most common stone, they would 
have denied its ^ cry existence, though, perhaps, sitting upon 
it at the very time, the question was put to them. This to 
some may appear an exaggeration, but it is a literal fact, 
which happened to myself. Being lately at Bomrazepalllam, 
in a village called Allatu Satrum, w here I was visited by the 
Aumildar and one of the Rajah’s Sirdars, I asked, during the 
course of conversation, whether any limestone could be got 
there. They hesitated for some time ; but, at last, unani- 
mously assured me, that not a thing of the kind could 
he found in the Rajah’s country. Vet, not fifty yards from 
the choultry, people w'^ere picking up limestones out of the 
black ground ; three or four lime kilns were smoaking in our 
view, and the very choultry itself was a store-house for 
chunam*. I w as told the very same story respecting iron, 

* Quick lime. 

G 
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which they said came from Madras ; thong'll, not tAvo miles 
from the place^ there were a number of iron furnaces, where 
the metal was smelted in considerable quantities. This 
strange conduct originated in both places from the same 
cause : the mandate of the Rajah to conceal every thing, as 
far as possible, from the prying eyes of an European. 

The man who had been sent for, made his appearance 
about 10 o’clock. He was, at that tinie, an inliabltant of 
one of the Cummum villages, and therefore under no re- 
straint in this distriet. He acknoAvlodged that, according 
to the tradition of liis ancestors, (and he was himself an old 
man,) the adjacent country abounded in copper mines, Avhieh 
he was very ready to point out, though lie declared himself 
utterly ignorant of the ore, and of every thing else res])ecting 
it. Reing anxious to ascertain a fact of so rnncli iinportaneo, 
I immediately proceeded, in company with him, to the 
farthest oast hill of the above-mentioned range, Avhieli was 
situated on the north side of the village. It was about two 
miles distant. The nearer we approached, the more stony 
and jungly did the road become. A foot-path, paved with 
stones, led up the hill, to the place whicli was shown me as 
one of the mines. It was situated two-thirds up the hill, 
and might he about 400 feet above the level of the village. 
An open gallery, cut into the rock, demonstrated that it had 
been formerly wrought. And as the stones, which lay in 
abundance near it, were all tinged or overlaid with mountain 
green, there could be no doubt that the ore extracted had 
been copper. 

Many other places containing copper ore were pointed 
out ; but to acknowledge that I did not go to see them will, 

I hope, appear to my readers excusable, when I state, as a 
reason, the very bad state of my health, and the excessive 
heat of the sun in the beginning of May. Indeed, when 1 
returned to Wangapadu, I was more dead than alive, and 
was strongly impressed with the idea of approaching dissolu- 
tion. 

Before I went away, some of my trusty servants were 
dispatched, with the goldsmith, to the place from which he 
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had got the specimens of copper ore that had been brought 
to Madras. This place, according to his information, was 
about sixteen miles off, and not far from Linga Samudram, 
which we had passed on our way thither. Not being very 
sanguine in my expectations, I did not go myself; and, 
indeed, I could hardly have ventured upon such an excursion 
without the utmost hazard of my life. 1 went straiglit on to 
Ongole, wliere, the day after my arrival, J was agreeably 
surprised by the return of the small party J had sent w ith a 
great quantity of the richest inouiitiiin green, both in solid 
lumps and in powder. They had been at a village called 
yerraj)illay, in the Pamoor purgimnab, where they obtained 
the ore by employing- a few men, for six fanams, to dig a bole 
in the ground, about nine feet dee]). The (piantity wdiich they 
hrouglit was sufficient to make about twenty-five pounds of 
co})per. The only stone mix(‘d wdth it was quartz, wdiich 
either enclosed it, or was aggregated with it. ddiey informed 
me that they had found various places round the Village 
w liicli w ere said to have been worked in former times. They 
brought, likewise, a piece of heav}^ slag, shown them as the 
remains of former smelting of the ore. 

I shall iiow^ endeavour to give an oryctognoslic description of 
the minerals w liich prevail in this country, especially of those 
w hich exhibi' traces of copper ore. 1 shall attempt likewise 
a short geognostic account of the country, and mention such 
other particulars as may enable us to form a competent 
judgment of what reasonably may be expected, should the 
mines be again opened, or new ones searched for. 

Idle range of hills which I visited seemed, at first view, to 
he composed of a kind of hornstone, or compact felspar, 
which, in many places, assumes a slaty a])pearance, and 
might be called siliceous schistus ; hut, when carefully ex- 
amined, we find it an aggregate, in which quartz is the 
prevailing ingredient. This quartz, when it occurs in small 
grains, is often crystallized and very pellucid ; but when in 
large masses, it is most commonly iron shot, and opake. 
Schistose hornblende is the ingredient which exists in the 
greatest proportion after the quartz. It occurs either in 
G ^ 
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minute particles, interspersed through the quartz, or in mass- 
es of a considerable size. In the hitter case, it has a fine 
black shining colour, and is composed of thin plates, which 
in the cross fracture have a hackly appearance, but in the 
opposite direction, are obscurely fibrous. Its streak grey ; it 
is very soft, and its specific gravity is between 2*93 and 3. It 
has more the appearance of mica than of hornblende ; but the 
specific gravity induces me to consider it as belonging to the 
latter species, rather than the former : from this description, 
there can be little doubt that the rock is a variety of mica- 
slate. Mountain green enters into the composition of this 
rock here and there in particles, sometimes scarcely visible, 
sometimes of the size of a }>en, sometimes in large masses, 
constituting nests in the rock. 

Quartz makes its appearance in the rocks on the rising 
ground south of the village; it was of a milk-white colour and 
opaque, but in every other resj)ect, resembled common quartz; 
it probably constituted a bed in the mica-slate. 

Mica-slate appears in the low country wherever the ground 
is laid open to a certain depth ; as where wcdlshave been dug 
in the villages, &c. Its colour is bluish grey and silvery, with 
black round dots; lustre, shining and semi-metallic; opaque; 
texture undulating, large foliated, somewhat uiu‘ven : it is not 
easily split into lamellae, though this may be done. It is 
almost every wlu're intersected with marlaceoiis tuff, or what 
might he called semi indurated earthy limestone. This mine- 
ral in the low country indeed seems to form a regular and 
general hed imim'diately under the soil : it has the a]fpear- 
ance of marl, is greyish white, porous, knobby, breaks with 
an earthy fracture, effervesces strongly in acids, and does not 
stick to the tongue. This bed is alwa 3 ’s covered by one of 
black mould, and where the mould is su})ported by gravel or 
stones, local causes ma^" be easily assigned, as the vicinity of 
a decomposing rock, or the elevation of the ground from 
which the rain has carried away all the fine vegetable and 
decomposed particles. This marl never contains any petri- 
factions or remains of marine products. When it happens 
to he mixed with any quantity of gravel or iron ochre, it dis- 
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poFcs the whole to harden to a coiisiderahle degree : this is 
the case at tlie Red Hills near Madras, at Nellore, and at 
various places in this neighhonrliood, especially near Cavaly. 

hen this niarl lias a coiHiderahle thickness, wliich is seldom 
the case, and is mixed ndtli large pebbles, incrusicd witli 
ochre, diamonds are very often found under tliis stratum. 

Jt renders tlie ^vatcr which runs through it brackish : hence 
it Iiappens that in all parts of India, which have a black 
soil, we find the water of the wells and rivulets nauseous; 
and on examination, it is found impregnated with conimon 
salt, or muriate of lime : in many parfs of the Nellore district, 
it seems to hold pure lime in solution, for it has the taste and 
smell of lime-water. 

I\)rtunately for the inhabitants, these depositions of lime 
are generally found in the lowest parts of the country, 
throug'h which the larger rivers take tlieir course; from tliesi* 
rivers, the inhabitants are enabled to procure watcu- Ibr euli- 
nary ])urj)oscs. The well water in these ilistricts is unheal- 
thy, and all disorders whicli may be traced to that source 
are more common in such countries than in any others. 

d'here is always a bed of black mould lying over the 
calcareous bed ; the formation of this mould, 1 conceive, is 
owing to the energy with which the lime attacks all vegetable 
substances, ‘ind reduces them to soil : the plants which 
spiing uj> in the rainy season are destroyed by the lime 
during the warni dry weather that follows : even the strong 
stubble of the Jouna is incapable of withstanding this power- 
ful action, but is soon reduced along with the other vegetable 
Imdies to a fine soft mould. This mould, while it continues 
moist, is rcmarlj^ably favourable for the growtii of })lants. 
dTe Mimosa Arabica, Jatroj>ha glauca, Cassia auriculata, and 
Cassia senna, var. are the only plants that flourish in it during 
the hot season: many, however, spring ii[) in it during the 
rainy seas(m. They must all arise from seeds, for no traces 
of the roots of any of them can be discov^ered before the rains 
begin : thus it a])pears that the seeds of plants are capable 
of withstanding the decomposing energy of lime much better 
than the roots; a curious fact not easily aecoiiiited for. 
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From the preceding statement, it appears, that the moun- 
tains ill tills country are primitive, and consist chiefly of 
mica-slate ; the other rocks which occur in them are probably 
subordinate, and seem in some measure connected with primi- 
tive traj). I’he lime and marl in the low country is no doubt 
of very late formation, and probably originated from dt'jiosi- 
tions of stagnant water, with which the country at one time 
was probably covered. Sev^eral of the cop[)er mines seem to 
be situated immediately under the bed of marl. 

All accounts agree that the working of these mines have 
not been given up for want of ore, but from the jealousy of 
the Rajahs, who wished to hide such a treasure as long as pos- 
sible from their sujieriors. It w^as, therefore, wdth the greatest 
reluctance that I could prevail upon any of the inhabitants 
of these places even to speak of it. The eo}>per mines at 
Agricondah arc not far ofl‘, and probably are connected with 
those which 1 have just been divscribing ; they are situated 
in a fine clay-slate, which I conceive a more favourable rock 
for containing rich cojiper ores than those we meet with 
here. The extent of country through w hich this ore is dis- 
tributed is a good symjitom, as it shows us that the quantity 
of ore must be very considerable. 

The general use of copper or brass utensils among the na- 
tives of Hindostan, and the preference given to them before 
all other descriptions of vessels, together with the tenacity 
with wdiich they adhere in every point to the customs of 
their forefathers, seems to me a very strong proof that cojiper 
has been formerly obtained in India in considerable quanti- 
ty. The constant wars in wdiich the native princes have 
been engaged, and the consequent depopulation of this part 
of the counj^ry, are probably the true causes why these mine# 
have been so long neglected. 

It appears probable, from the information I obtained, that 
the copper ore occurs in veins, and that quartz is at least 
frequently the vein stone ; but I had not the means of ascer- 
taining either the size or direction of these veins. 1 have no 
doubt myself, that the size is considerable, and that the cop- 
per ore might be obtained in great abundance ; but it would 
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be requisite to determine this point by an actual survey be- 
fore the East India Company make any attempt to work 
the mines. 

As to the nature and richness of the ore, these have been 
determined. Specimens of it were sent to London. It was 
analysed by Dr. Thomson, who found it a new species of 
copper ore, which he called Anhydrous varbonate of copper. 

It differs from the two carbonates of copper at present 
known, in the absence of water. Both of the former speci- 
mens are hydrates ; the one containing carbonate of copper 
combined with one atom of water, the other with two atoms. 
The following are the constituents of this ore, according to 
the analysis of Dr. Thomson : 


Carbonate acid, 10*70 

Black oxide of copper, 60*75 

Rod oxide of iron, 19*50 

Silica, 2*10 

Loss, , . 0*95 


100*00 


Thus it contains half its weight of metallic copper ; a very 
unusual propoition for the ores of this metal, which are ge- 
nerally poor. If we were to suppose the oxide of iron to be 
accidentally present, and not to pervade the whole vein, in 
that case the })roportion of copper would be increased about 
a fifth, or would amount to about sixty per cent. 'Jdie car- 
bonic acid gas is driven off by roasting the ore, so that when 
the roasted ore is smelted, and specimens are chosen quite free 
from quartz crystals, the metallic copper amounts to at least 
sixty per cent, of the whole. 

This ore possesses anotlier advantage over copper pyrites, 
the usual copper ore in Great Britain, and indeed in every 
part of Europe where copper mines occur — it is more easily 
smelted and reduced to the metallic slate ; so that the ex- 
pense of smelting it would not be so great as usually incurred 
ill similar cases. 
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All these considerations render these copper mines nf 
enfficient importance to draw the attention of the British 
Government in India; if they were wrought witli skill and 
success, they would not only be the source of a considerable 
revenue, but would greatly benefit the country ; and from 
the total absence of lead, antimony, and arsenic, they would 
probably produce a copper of sufficient purity to be used as 
an alloy of gold. 

Malachite and mountain green probably constitute the 
great mass of tlie ore in the copper veins, but an immense 
nest of the anhydrous carbonate of copper was found at 
Ganj^pittah, a village belonging to a Jaghierdar in the V^en- 
catagherry district, about 40 miles west of Ongole. It exists 
there in a rock of the nature of gneiss, but considerably 
disintegrated, and the (piantity of it must be immense, as forty 
coolies' loads were procured by a little digging, and sent to 
Mr. Travers, the collector for the district, and almost as 
much remained which had been dug out, but was not carried 
away. 

A true copy, 

C. A. Keuh. 
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[from mccctlloch’s dictionary of commerce.] 
RRITISH COPPER TRADE. 

Great Britain has various copper mines, in Cornwall, De- 
vonshire, AVales, &c. but particularly in the first. 'I’hough 
known long before, the Cornish copper mines were not wrought 
with much spirit till last century. From 17!^6 to 1735, they 
produced at an average about 700 tons a year of pure copper. 
During the ten years from 1766 to 1775, they produced at an 
average !2,650 tons. In 1798, tlic produce exceeded 5,000 
tons ; and it now amounts to about 12,000 tons worth, at dF] 00 
a ton, no less than dC200,000 sterling ! In 1768, the famous 
mines in tlie Parys mountain, near Ainlivich, in Anglesea, 
v\ ere discovered. The supplies of ore furnished by them were 
for a long time abundant beyond all precedent ; but for many 
years past, the productiveness of the mine has been declining, 
and it now yields comparatively little copper. At present 
the mines in Anglesea and other parts of Wales yield from 
1750 to 2000 tons of copper ; those of Devonshire yield 
about 500 tons ; the quantity produced in the other parts of 
England being quite inconsiderable. The Irish mines produce 
about 500 tons. Those of Scotland never were productive, 
and have been almost entirely abandoned. The entire pro- 
duce of the empire may, therefore, be estimated at present at 
from 14,500 to 15,000 tons. 

In consequence of the greatly increased supplies of copper 
that were thus obtained, England, instead of being, as for- 
merly, dependent on foreigners, for the greater part of her sup- 
plies of this valuable metal, became, previously to 1793, one 
a 
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of the principal markets for the supply of others. And not- 
withstanding the vastly increased demand for copper during 
the war, for tlie sheathing of ships and other purposes, the 
exports continued to increase and the imports to diminish ; 
the greater productiveness of the Cornish mines having suffic- 
ed not only to balance the increased demand, hut also to make 
up for the falling off in the supplies from Anglesca. 

Owing to the want of coal in Cornwall, the ores are not 
smelted on the spot, but are, for the most part, sent to Swan- 
sea ; it being found cheaper to carry the ores to the coal than 
the contrary. 

Account of the Copper produced from the mines in Cornwall 
since ]8()0, showing the quantity of ore, of metal, or fine 
copper, the value of the ores in money, the average percent- 
age or produce, and the average standard or iniiier^s price 
of fine copper, made up to the end of June in each year. 


Years. 

Quantity 
of ores. 

1 Metal 

or fine 
per. 

( cop- 

Value of the 
ores. 

Produce 
of ores 
per 
cent. 

Average 
standard 
price per 
ton. 

ISOO,. , 

Tons. 
S.'S, 981 

Jons. cwt. 
.5,187 0 

qrs. lbs. 
3 7 

£ 

5.50,925 

s. 

1 

d. 

9 


133 3 

6 

1801 . 

.56.61 1 

5,267 

18 

3 

10 

476,31.3 

1 

0 

9i 

117 5 

0 

i802,.. 

5.3,937 

5,228 

15 

3 

5 

445,094 

4 

0 

9k 

no 18 

0 

ISiKi,. . 

60,566 

5,616 

16 

0 

21 

5.33,910 

16 

0 

9i 

122 0 

0 

1801,. . 

64,637 

5,374 

18 

1 

20 

507,840 

11 

0 


138 5 

0 

18 5,.. 

78,452 

6,234 

5 

0 

6 

862,410 

IG 

0 

7 


169 16 

-0 

1806,. . 

79,269 

6,863 

10 

2 

13 

730.845 

6 

6 

8 

t 

1.38 5 

0 

1807,.. 

71,694 

6,716 

12 

1 

26 

609,002 

13 

0 

9 

1 

120 0 

0 

1808,. . 

76,867 

6,795 

1.3 

2 

25 

49.5,303 

1 

6 

10 


100 7 

0 

1809,. . 

76,245 

6,821 

13 

1 

19 

770,028 

15 

6 
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1 
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0 
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1 
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8 

0 
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1 Si 
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0 
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13 

3 

7 
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0 

Si 
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0 

1815,. . 
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3 

25 

.552,813 

8 

6 

8* 
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0 

1816,.. 

77,334 

6,697 

4 

0 

17 

447,9.59 

17 

0 

8^ 
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0 
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76,701 
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0 

16 
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12 
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0 
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7 

1 

1 

686,005 

4 

6 

n 
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0 
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Rif ports of British Copper since 1820. 


Years. 

Uuwrouf^lit 

Coin. 

Sheets, 
Nails, itc. 

Wire. 

Wroaj^ht 
Copper of 
other Sorts. 

Total of Bri- 
tish Copper 
exporleo. 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1S20, .. 

44, 155 

10 

.58,121 

8 

22,663 

121 ,958 

1321 , . , 

31,543 

155 

(>6,676 

21 

24,033 

125,431 

JS22, .. 

25,829 


65,070 

40 

22,731 

1 13,671 

182:{, .. 

24,082 

802 

.56,146' 

9S 

25,387 

106,516 

18 2-1, .. 

J9,209 

95 

(i2,920 

292 

23,580 

106,096 

1825, .. 

10 

2,131 

51 ,437 

40 

2.5,0112 

78,624 

.. 

2,(50i 

1,807 

65,264 

11 

26,307 

9.5,994 

1827, .. 

2fi,58 3 

1 ,450 

74,943 

8 

40,4:19 

143,424 

1828, 

21 ,5fn 

1,150 

.52,412 

71 

48,897 

124,121 

182f>, .. 

52.978 

15 

59,871 

13 j 

46,643 

159,5 21 

:85(), .. 

5r),7-22 

r 10 

66,331 

16 

56,4 43 

183,154 

I S.{ I , . . 

67,200 

9<i 

70,477 

149 

32,650 

170,613 

1832, .. 

77,497 

2 

79,944 

.3 j 

37 .155 

194,612 


N. J5. fortilgii e(>])per imported is altog-ether intend^ 

cd for re-exportiitioii. In 1832, 1 3,8.04 c wt. of eopj)er were 
smelted frojii foreig-n ore. The East Indies and China, France, 
and tlie United States, an^ the great markets for British cop- 
))er. ddie exports to these countries, in 1832, were respective- 
ly 82,880, 33,984, and 31,235 cwt. 

For the following dtdails, with resj)ect to the state of the 
British Cop])er Trade in 1830, we are indebted to Mr. Pascoe 
Crenfell, who is largely engaged in it, and on whose accu- 
racy every reliance may be placed : 

“ 4'he quantity of copper produced during last year (1830) 
ill Cornwall, from ore raised in that county, exceeded ten 
thousand tons of pure metal ; and if to this be added what 
has been produced in Wales, in other parts of England, and 
in Ireland, the whole quantity o^Jlne or pure metal produced 
in the United Kingdom, in 1829, may be fairly stated at 
twelve thousand tons. 

‘‘ The quantity of British co])per exported in 1829 amounts, 
according to an account recently laid before the House of 
Commons, to 7,970 tons of fine metal : to which, adding the 
exports of foreign coj)per, the total ex})ort was 8,817 tons. 
The copper imported is altogether intended for re-ex- 
portation. I cannot state its precise quantity in fine metal, 
because the greater part of it arrives in a state of or^, and I 
have no means of knowing the produce in pure metal of that 
ore, beyond such part of it as may come into my own posses- 
sion. 
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The value of the 12,000 tons of copper produced in 
the United Kingdom, as above stated, at £^90 per ton, is 
^1,080,000.” 

Foreign Copper . — Copper ores are ahiindant in Sweden, 
Russia, Persia, Japan, China, Chili, &c. Near Fahluii, in the 
province of Dalecarlia, in Sweden, is the celebrated copper 
mine of the same name, supposed to have been wrought nearly 
1 000 years. For a long time it was one of the most }>roductive 
mines in the world. Towards the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, it yielded an annual produce of 8,000,0001 bs of 
pure metal ; but it has since greatly declined ; and it is most 
probable that at no distant period it will be wholly abandoned. 
— (Thomson's Travels in Sweden, p. 221 .) There are still, how- 
ever, several productive copper mines in other parts of Swe- 
den. The exports of co]>per from Stockholm, amounted to 
4,886 skip pounds, or 728 tons English, besides the exports from 
Gottenburgb and other ports. The product of the copper 
mines in the government of Olonctz, in Russia, is estimated at 
210,000 poods, or 8,875 tons (English a year. (Schnibzer, 
Essai d’une Statistique Gencrale, &c. p. 41 .) J'he copper 
mines of Chili are also very rich, and their produce is at pre- 
sent imported into Canton and Calcutta direct from Valpa- 
raiso, The co])per mines of Japan are said to be among the 
richest in the world. The Duch annually import about 700 
tons of their produce into Batavia ; and the Chinese, from 800 
to 1,000 tons into Canton and other ports; in fact, Japan cop- 
per is spread over all the East, and is regularly quoted in the 
price currents of Canton, Calcutta, and Singapore. (See p. 
245.) It is purer, and brings a higher price, than any other 
species of bar or slab copper. It is uniformly met with in 
the shape of bars or ingots, very much resembling large sticks 
of red sealing-wax. When the copper of South America is 
worth in the Canton market from 15 to 16 dollars per pecul, 
that of Japan fetches from 18 to 20. Pretty considerable 
quantities of copper are imported into Calcutta from Bushire 
and Bussorah. This is mostly the produce of the Persian 
mines ; but a little is understood to come from the Russian 
mines in Georgia. 
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Customs, Keguhttions . — Old copper .sheathing, old copper, 
and pewter utensils of British manufacture, inij>orted from 
British plantation, s, and also old copper .stripped off vessels in 
ports in the United Kingdom, may be admitted to entry, duty 
free, under the following regulations; viz. 1st, old eoj)per 
sheathing, stripped off British vp.ssels in ports in the British pos- 
sessions, upon proof to the satisfaction of the commi.ssi()ner.s of 
customs, that such sheathing was stripped off in such j)ort:s, and 
also that the said sheathing is tlie proj)erty of the owner of 
the ship from which it was so strip])ed, to he delivered to 
such owner. 

^hid. Old copper sheathing, slripj)ed off any .ship in any 
port ill the United Kingdom, ujion the fact being certifi(‘d by 
the landing-waiter superintending the ])rocess ; the old coj'- 
per to be delivered only to the copper-smith, who may re- 
copper the vessel from ulnch the co])per was strij)ped, he 
making proof to that fact. 

3i’d. Old worn-out British copper and pewter utensils to 
be in all cases delivered when brought from British possessions 
abroad in British .ships, upon the consignee submitting* proof 
that they had been used on a jiarticular estate, and are coii- 
eiirned on account of the owner of that estate, and tliat he 
(the consignee) verily believes them to have been of British 
mamifactiire. (Min, Com. Cus. 15tli of Feb. 1833.) 

Copper ore may be taken out of ware-liouses, to be smelted, 
on proper notice being given to the customs officers, and giv- 
ing sufficient security, by bond, for returuiiig the computed 
quantity of fine copper in it. — (7 & 8 Geo, iv. c. 58, § 23.) 

Copper is in extensive demand all over India; being* largely 
used in the dock-yards, in the manufacture of cooking uten- 
sils, in alloying spelter and tin, &c. The funeral of every 
Hindoo brings an accession to the demand, according to his 
station ; the relatives of the deceased giving a brass cup to 
every Brahmin pre.sent at the ceremony, so that 5, 10, 50,100, 
1000, and sometimes more than 10 times this last number, 
are dispensed upon such occasions . — (BelCs Commerce of 
Bengal,) 
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MINERAL KINGDOM. 

COPPER. 

This metal was one of the earliest with which man be- 
came acquainted, and from very remote times, it lias been 
nsed for various instruments and utensils of domestic life. It 
is, after iron, of all metallic bodies the most generally useful 
in the arts, both in a state of purity and in combination with 
other bodies. It constitutes one of the most valuable and 
important products of the mines of the United Kingdom. 

The apjiearance of pure cojiper is so familiar to every one 
as to need no description. With the exception of the rare 
metal titanium, it is the only metallic substance of a red 
colour. Its specific gravity is 8'8J), or nearly nine times 
heavier than water ; it is a little heavier than iron, and not 
quite so much so as silver. It can only be melted at a very 
high temperature, but is more fusible than iron ; it may be 
beat into thin leaves, and, next to iron, possesses the greatest 
tenacity of all the metals ; for a wire one-eight hundredth jiart 
of an inch in thickness wall support a weight of threii hundred 
and two pounds, without breaking. Its hardness is greater 
than that of either gold or silver; it is the most sonorous of 
all metals, and is therefore used for making cymbals, many 
wind instruments, and bells. It is capable of forming alloys 
with other metals, but in that combination, remarkable 
changes sometimes take phu;e. Thus, when alloyed wdth tin, 
which is also a ductile metal, the mixture (hell-metal) is quite 
brittle : on the other hand, when united with zinc, which is a 
brittle metal, the mixture (brass) is nearly as ductile as the 
pure copper. 

Ores of this Metal , — Copper is found in a state of purity, 
or that form which mineralogists call native copper^ and also 
in combination with other mineral substances, constituting 
a great variety of ores. These may be divided into two 
great classes : in the one, the copper is combined with sulphur 
and other metals in various proportions, or with oxygen ; in 
the other class, it is in the state of an oxide, combined with 
acids and with water. The following tables show the great 
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variety of composition which is to he found in the ores of this 
metal. They exhibit the results of analysis by different 
chemical philosophers, omitting, however, the more minute 
fractional parts. The figures express the number of grains 
of tlie substance at tlie head of the column, which are con- 
tained ill a hundred grains of the ore. 
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Native copper is of common occurrence, but seldom in. 
large quantities together in one spot. The finest specimens 
for museums are brought from the mines of Siberia, on the 
eastern side of the Oural Mountains, from Hungary, and 
Saxony, and very good specimens are occasionally met with 
in Cornwall. It is found in considerable quantity in Brazil, 
and also in Japan, and it is obtained rather abundantly in the 
vicinity of the Copper Mine River in North America. Mass- 
es of it have been found in Canada of more than two hundred 
pounds weight. 

More than nine-tenths of the copper of commerce is ob- 
tained from those ores in which the metal is combined with 
sulphur and iron, and the yellow copper ore is the most 
abundant of those. The other combinations of the metal 
frequently accompany the sulpliurets, but are rarely found in 
sufficient quantity to be smelted by themselves. The quan- 
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tity of copper contained in the sulphurets is very variable, on 
account of the intermixture of stony and other foreign ingre- 
dients, and an assay of the ore can alone determine its value. 
In some mines, the ore does not contain above 8 per cent, 
of pure copper, and yet it pays for working. The poorer 
kinds of ore are chiefly sulphurets of iron, or iron-pyrites, 
containing copper ; while the richer kinds are sulphurets of 
copper, or copper-pyrites, mixed with iron and arsenic in 
d ifl e r on t p r o p o 1 - 1 1 o 1 1 s . 

A considerable quantity of copper is obtained from springs 
containing sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol, in solution, 
wliieli are frequent in copper mines, or in bills where the 
sul[)lmret occurs, the decomposition of the ore by the action 
of the air and of water changing the sulphur into sulphuric 
acid, which enters into a new combination with the metal. 
The copper is obtained by immersing plates of old iron in 
the fluid : the acid, having a stronger attraction for iron than 
for copper, quits the latter, and combines with tho iron, 
leaving the iiieiallic copper on the surface of the iron plates, 
and it is then scraped off. This process may be easily seen 
by dissolving a little blue vitriol in w'ater, and if the blade of 
a table-knife be dij)j)ed in the solution, in the course of a few 
minutes it will have a bright coating of metallic copper. 
This is one of the most ready and correct tests for discovering 
if any of our food be poisoned with copper, which sometimes 
happens if fatty substances or acids be allowed to stand in a 
copper vessel not properly tinned. 

A variety of the green carbonate of copper, called mala- 
chite by mineralogists and jewellers, is used for ornamental 
purposes ; it is bright green and opaque, and is found in 
solid rounded masses. When these are cut through, they 
have a waved and silky appearance, with a great variety of 
tints, from dark to pale green ; the structure very much 
resembling that of the calcareous deposits from petrifying 
springs, called stalagmites. The finest specimens of mala- 
chite come from Siberia, from a mine not far from Ekaterin- 
bourg ; and masses have been found of such dimensions as 
to aflbrd slabs for tables. There was some time ago in a 
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museum at St. Petersburg}! a slab thirty-two inches lon^, 
seventeen broad, and an incli thick, vvliicli was valued, accord- 
ing* to Patrin, at. 20, 000 francs, or about 8001. When set in 
chased gold, it has a rich and beautiful effect in necklaces and 
ear-rings. Vessels are sometimes brought from China made 
of what is called white copper, which sells in Cliina, when 
manufactured into utensils, for about oue-fiMirth of its weight 
in silver. It has been analyzed by Dr. Fyffe, who found it 
to he a mixture or alloy of copper, zinc, and the rare metal 
nickel, in the following proportions : 

Copper, 40.4 

Zinc, 25.4 

Nickel 31.6 

Iron, 2.6 

100 

Geological situation of Copper . — The great deposits of 
tlij^ metal occur in the older rocks, both in the sedimentary 
strata and in the unstratified rocks, %vhich are generally con- 
sidered to he of igneous origin, that is, granites, porjdiyries, 
and traps ; and it has been met with in minute ipiantity iii 
the lava of existing volcanoes. Cornwall, which is the greatest 
copper country in the world, is conijiosed entirely of n>cks of 
the primary or oldest transition classes, chiefly slate associated 
with granite and porphyry. The slate is called kilias in 
the country ; the granite, growan ; and the name cleans 
although more particularly given to porphyry, is applied also 
to any other rock which is found in the killas or granite ; so 
that a fine-grained granite is often called elvan^ if it traverse 
the ordinary granite of the country. 

The copper ore is found in veins composed of a mixture of 
the ore with quartz or fluor spar, or both, which occur for 
the most part in the killas, generally a greenish argillaceous 
slate, and veins which have been worked in the killas have 
been often followed into the granite, without any change in 
their magnitude, richness, or general composition, although 
for the most part a change takes place in the quality of the 
vein when it passes from one rock into another. Mineral 
veins^ although called by that name from the resemblance of 
their ramified forms to the veins of the human body, flo not 
! 



occur like these in any distinct systematic arrangement, but 
with the irregularity and arbitrary dispersion of chance cracks 
ill a hard body when fractured, the cracks being afterwards 
filled lip by a new substance injected into them. If we 
suppose a vertical section to be made of a country composed 
partly of granite, and intersected by mineral veins, it would 
present an appcaiance similar to the following figure : 


Fig. 1. 



where a is the unstratifled granite, and the strata of slate, in 
which the continuity is broken by veins filled up with various 
minerals, different from either the slate or the granite. It is 
evident that the substance of the veins is of posterior fornia- 
tion to the rocks in which it is contained. It frequently hap- 
pens, that one series of veins intersects another scries, as in 
the following figure : 
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where the vein c ha« evidently been formed after a and 6, 
because it intersects them, and the disturbing force which 
produced the rent that was afterwards filled by the matter 
of the vein c, was such as to throw the vein a off its conti- 
nuous course, for the lower portion is at an inferior level to 
that j)ortion which is above the vein r. Evidence of the same 
disturbance is indicated by the cliannes in the stratification 
of the slate, whicli are not attein]>ted to be shown in the dia- 
gram, as it would be difficult to represent such complicated 
disturbances as usually appear on such occasions. 

Tlie courses of mineral veins are extremel}’^ irregular, and 
their phenomena are com])licated in extreme. Hence the 
hazardous and deceptive nature (kf mining adventures. The 
theory of the formation of mineral veins, whether as to the 
causes which produced the rents, or to the manner in which 
these rents were afterwards filled up. is involved in the 
greatest difficulty. That the greater part of them were 
filled by the injection of melted matter from the interior of 
the earth, is now the prevailing opinion of geologists ; but 
there arc many appearances in veins which cannot be ac- 
counted for on that hypothesis. 

Copper ore is also found in the carboniferous or niouiitain 
limestone, as in Stalfurdshire, but very sparingly, considering 
tlie great extent of that formation. In England, none of the 
superior strata contain more than occasional traces of copper 
ores ; but in Germany there are beds of wdiat is there termed 
kupferschiefer^ or copper slate, which occu})y the same 
position in the order of stratification as the red marl, K, of 
the series of sedimentary deposits in England, and from that 
slate a considerable quantity of copper is obtained. 
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MINES. 

The country of Cornwall alone produces more of this metal 
than all the other copper-mines of Europe put together ; and 
in no part of the world are there any so productive. These 
vast riches became known, liowever, at a comparatively 
recent date, and copper mines were wrought in Germany 
and Sweden several centuries before those of Cornwall were 
opened. The records of copper-mining in Great Britain 
are scanty ami im])erfect prior to the seventeenth century. 
7die Romans had brass-founderies in difterent jiarts ofBritain, 
but it does not appear from what places they got the copper ; 
the probability is, that it came from the Island of Anglesea, 
as in a part of that country, to be mentioned hereafter, ore 
of this kind lay very near the surface. There are no remains 
whatever of the operations of the Romans in any of the 
copper-mines of Cornwall. It is stated by Carew, that in 
the yearloSG, the ore of a Cornish mine was shipped to 
Wales, to be refined there ; but the copper ore of Cornwall, 
prior to the year 1700, was principally, if not wliolly, deriv- 
ed from the tin mines, or at least from mines which were 
originally wrought for tin. Copper was largely im])orted in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, and it was not until 
about the year 1720, that this country suj)])lied itself with 
this metal from its own mines. The copper money of Great 
Britain was not coined from British copper until the year 
1717. It was not till the latter end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that mines were first set at work in Cornwall purposely 
for copper. At the revolution of 1688, the crown gave up all 
claims to the ores of what were termed the ignoble metals, 
and in consec|uence of the brighter prospect of realizing 
profits, 1arg(* capitals heeame invested in mining speculations 
in Cornwall soon after that period. They have been carried 
on with great enterprise and increasing skill from that time, 
especially in later years, during which, vast improvements 
have taken place hi the whole art, but especially in the ma- 
chinery emidoyed for raising the ore, and carrying off the 
water from the great depths. M. Elie de Beaumont, a dis- 
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tinguished civil engineer of France, who visited Cornwall a 
few years ago, speaks in high terms of the skill with which 
the mining operations are conducted, and that he found the 
most recent discoveries, both in science and art, applied in 
practice with great judgment. 

The greatest proportion of the nujies of Cornwall lie be- 
tw^een the town of Truro and the Land's End. They are not 
wddely scattefed, but are accumulated in grouj)s on a small 
number of points. The most important are in the neighhour- 
hood of Redruth. AV^e have said, in the last section, that the 
ore is contained in A eins, which traverse the slate rocks, or 
killas, and the granite. There are three systems of these 
veins, or lodes, as th(‘y are called in tlie country : the oldest 
and most nnmerous run in a direction from east to w^est ; 
the next sericvs run from south-east to north-w est ; and the 
third will ('ll are oidy known (o be of a more modern 

formation, because they cut through the others, liave also an 
east and west direction. These veins are not vertical, but 
for the most part, incline at a considerable angle. The east 
and w'est veins usually dip to the north at an angle of about 
70" ; but sometimes at so low^ aii angle as Searei ly an 

instanoe has oeeurred of a vein having been found toterniinate 
downwards, or, as the miner's phrase is, being cut out in 
depth. When the working of a mine is given u[), it is in general 
eitlu^r on account of its jioverty, or of the expense of sinking 
to a greater depth being greater than the ])rodiiee would 
justify. The average w'idth of these metalliterous veins is 
not more than tliree feet, and they are considered to be lar||e 
if they are six feet wude. Instances, however, occur of veims 
of nine and twadve feet ; and in one mine, called Relistiaii Mine, 
there were parts of the vein w hich w ere thirty feet w ide. 
The veins of more modern formation are, in general, wider 
than the oldest east and west veins. Their length is very 
various : the east and west veins luive been traced for seven 
miles, but they do not extend in general farther than from 
one to two miles. Many remarkable phenomena occur at 
the intersection of the different series of veins, such as the 
older vein becoming richer on each side of the intersecting 
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vein, and sometimes beeominor richer on one side and barren 
on the other. TJiese veins are not all copper lodes, fur tin is 
also one of the great products of the Cornish mines. 

There are at [iresent eighty-fonr difierent copper mines 
worked in Cornwall. The produce of these is very various, 
some being so poor as not to yield more than about half a ton 
of pure copper annually, while others yield above 1 J)()0 tons. 
Some of these mines are worked to a vast depth ; that called 
Dolcoath has workings at l,d()8 feet below the surface. The 
Consolidated Mines are by far the most extensive of any in 
Cornwall, or indeed in any of Eui;o[)e^\ They are situated 
in the parish of (irvveiinap, about three mih‘s east of Red- 
ruth, along the brow of a range of steep hills, and occupy 
an area of about 800 acres. The site is about 800 feet above 
the level of the sea, and the bottom of tin; deepest shaft is 
RS'l'O feet below the level of the sea, and 1,052 feet from the 
surface, being the deepest excavation in Great llritain. The 
principal lodes are from two to eight feet wide, with branches 
from them, varying from twelve to eighteen inches in wddtli. 
There are verticad shafts, or pits sunk upon the different lodes, 
which in the aggregate exceed twenty miles of perpendicular 
excavation over the whole area ; and the aggregate extent of 
the levels, or ways, driven in all directions from these shafts, 
is about forty-seven miles. The enormous power of ma- 
chinery employed on this comaum, for drainage and other pur- 
poses, greatly exceeds any similar comlniiation in the whole 
world, and forms an unparalleled example of mechanical skill 
»nd ingenuity, as applied to mining on its most extensive 
scale. This machinery consists of eight very large steam- 
engines, employed in pumping; their dimensions varying from 
ninety to sixty-five-inch cylinders; — a smaller engine, of thir- 
ty-inch cylinder, used for the same purpose ; — eight steam- 
engines, of about twenty-inch cylinder, employed in drawing 
ore and vein stufl’; — being altogether seventeen steam-engines, 

* For this irif(»rmation, respectinp^ these remarkable mines, we are in- 
debted to Mr. Frederick Burr, a gentleman in the office of the chief en- 
gineer of the mines, John Taylor, £sq., through whose medium we have 
obtained it. 
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of wliicli four are the largest ever erected. There is also a 
water- wheel, fo rtv- two feet ia diameter, employed in pumping; 
another, thirty feet in diameter, for driving machinery ; and 
four smaller ones, for stamping and other purposes ; altogetlier 
six in number. Several horse whims are also employed. Cal- 
culating the force constantly exerted by this stu])end()us ac- 
cumulation of n}echanical power, when working at a mode- 
rate rate, it may be stated equivalent to the work of from 
900 to 1,000 horses; which, however, is by no means the ex- 
tent of its power. Supjmsing that it were possible to employ 
animal power, three relays of horses would be required in the 
twenty-four hours, beside^ an extra stock for casualties, mak- 
ing the actual number of horses to which the engine-power at 
the Consolidated Minesis eqnivalenlat least tlmtofoOOO horses. 
It should, however, be taken into account, that horses’ power, 
so termed by engineers, considerably exceeds tbe strength of 
an ordinary horse (according to some authorities, by one- 
third) ; and bearing this in mind, it will not perhaps be too 
much to say, that the engine-power employed in these mines 
is nearly, if not (piite, equal to the work of 4,000 horses ; 
and were it exerted to its full extent, to that of frojn 7,000 
to 8,000 horses. The amount of human labour is proportioned 
to the power of the machinery : the iinmher of persons 
usually empl lyed being about 2,400, independent of the 
numerous class who derive support in an indirect manner 
from these mines.” The ore is chiefly that variety called 
yellow copper-ore and tlie average quantity of fine cop- 
per annually produced was, up to 1831, about 1,300 tons, or 
about one-ninth of the total quantity of this metal annually 
furnished by Great Britain. Since then, the quantity lias 
considerably increased, having amounted, in 1832, to 1,530 
tons, and in the year ending June last, to 1,914 tons. The 
gross returns for last year were 152,000/., the charges 
105,000/., leaving a profit of 47,000/. 

Several of the Cornish mines are worked under the sea ; 
as in the parish of St. Just, wliere the entrance to them is 
almost on the very edge of the precipitous termination of the 
land, and workings extend from the vertical shaft far under 
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the bed of the ocean. It is long since the Cornish miner 
showed his daring intrepidity in undertaking works of tliis 
nature, for Botallock mine has been wrought under the sea 
from a very remote period ; and Pryce, in his ^ Mineralogia 
Corniibiensis,’ gives the following interesting account of 
another mine : — The mine of Iluel Cock, in the parish of 
St. Just, is wrought eighty fathoms (4<S() feet) in length under 
the sea below low-water mark ; and the sea in some places 
is about three fathoms over the back of tlie workings, inso- 
much, that the tinners underneatli hear the break, flux, and 
reflux of every wave, which upon the beacli overhead may be 
said to have had the run of the Atlantic Ocean for many 
hundred leagues, and consequently are amazingly powerful 
and boisterous. They also hear the rumbling noise of every 
nodule and fragment of rock, which are continually rolling 
upon the submarine stratum, which altogether make a kind of 
thundering roar, that m ould surprise and fearfully engage the 
attention of the curious stranger. Add to this, that several 
parts of the lode which were richer than others have been 
very indiscreetly hulked and worked wdthin four feet of the 
sea ; whereby, in violent stormy weather, the noise over- 
head has been so tremendous, that the wmrkmen have many 
times deserted their labour, under the greatest fear lest the 
sea might break in upon them,” 
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REMARKS. 

By these reports of Dr. Hayne and Captain Bishop, some 
idea may be formed of the value of the undertaking, at least 
as to the promise of abundance of ore. The next point is 
to establish its richness ; to do this will be a matter of some 
little difficulty, as in all ores there are some richer than 
others — at Madras, a number of gentlemen, who interested 
themselves on the subject, had a parcel of the ore roasted 
before them, pounded, and reduced in a crucible. The yield 
was fully fifty per cent. *The richest part of the ore has been 
found from a similar process of reduction to give 65 per cent, 
and it is calculated, that the average yield of the ore will 

'" forty per cent, of metal."''' If the Cornwall ore, a Sul^ 
phuret, gives but 7J per cent, and brings at the mine head 
0 C 7 15 0 a ton, the value of the Nellore ore, holding 40 per 
cent, of metal, and of easy conversion, must be great. It must 
be borne in mind, as Captain Bishop states in his Report, 
that the ( Sulphuret ) of England requires sometimes to 
undergo fifteen processes of refinement; the Nellore ore 
requires but one smelting. 

The batch of ore referred to above, as sent home by Capt. 
Ashton, and -'.‘marked by Captain Hayne in his Report, as 
all the rubbish Captain Ashtoris headman could find about 
the mines., weighed 3.03 cwt. 6 qrs. 13 lbs. about 7 cwt. short 
of 20 tons, is, fat 21 ewt. per ton, being the customary 
allowance in Cornwall for irastage and dirt.) 18 tons, 15 
ewt.,0qr., 13 lbs., produced 79 cwt.,0qr., 10 lbs., of copper, 
worth at that time in the year (1805) ^100 per ton : — It 
is usual to charge £S a ton for smelting ; with this con- 
signment of Captain Ashton, was sent home four specimens of 
ore, which were assayed by the Agent of the “ Welch Copper 
Company , who declared the results to be as follows : 
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The introduction of a rich copper ore into England, from 
her own colony, in quantity, and of ready and easy reduction, 
would doubtless have injured beyond calculation the copper 
mining interests of Cornwall and Wales ; and it is not sur- 
prising that the results shewn by the Welch Companir 
are so different to what they should have been, wlien we 
reflect how much depends on the mode of reduction adopted, 
and the care bestowed on the process, an excess of heat or 
protracted exposure, destroying the metal. It is only a 
matter of wonder that the ore was allowed by them to yield 
so much as 23 per cent. 

The question will naturally be asked, why Captain Ash- 
ton relinquished so fair a field ? It appears that Ashton was 
hut slightly acquainted with his subject ; was not possessed of 
the means of proceeding with an undertaking which to carry 
on successfully has always required vast capital. Ashton, 
by his reports to Government, appears, during the five years’ 
lease he obtained, to have got out but a single miner from 
England ; to have become embarrassed in his circumstances, 
and to have been compelled from want of funds pursuing 
the adventure. His friends, now in the service, assert, that 
on quitting the country, he is said to have remarked, that 
he had left at the Nellore copper mines ^ an inexhaustible 
source of wealth for some more fortunate man^ 

Mr. Hayne’s reports carry on the face of them due weight 
— he was the Company’s Naturalist on the Madras Establish- 
ment, Captain Bishop’s opinioiiB are also valuable : his death 
almost immediately after making his proposals to Govern- 
ment, (to which they acceded,) set the subject at rest, until 
I called the attention of the public to it. Captain Bishop 
was an Officer of the Madras Army, and Superintendant 
of the Powder Mills at Madras ; he was considered a very 
scientific man. 

In November, 1832, I first entered upon my inquiries, 
regarding these mines, and in conjunction with certain parties 
in Bengal and England, determined on relinquishing the 
Company’s service, and embarking in the undertaking — the 
failures in Calcutta in the early part of 1833, and the conse- 
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qiient losses in England, deranged my plans ; — in the mean* 
lime, I spared no exertion or expense in getting the districts 
surveyed ; and, at a very heavy outlay, have been enabled to 
make a selection of country abounding in copper ore : these 
tracts have been granted in lease to the perscnt Company 
designated De Fondclair 4* Co!'" uhich has been establish- 
ed through the joint efforts of myself and Mr. De Fondclair. 
Cowles or leases of the exclusive right of mining for copper 
ores in the lands of the Rajahs of Calastry and Veucata- 
gherry have been obtained for the Company ; as also from 
the Nabob of Udagherry*: to the west of the mining 
districts, abundance of wood and charcoal for smelting 
is to be had, and about 40 miles distant, in the Nullah 
Mullay range of mountains, timber of immense growth 
abounds — the expense of carriage to the works (which, on 
the Woodiwar, or country bandy, is a trifle,) being its only 
cost. Granite and carbonate of lime are at hand in abundance, 
and the distance from the present mines to the coast is but 
40 miles of level country. 

Any person at all conversant with mining operations will 
at once perceive the extraordinary waste of human labour, 
by which Captain Bishop proposed to work these mines ; as 
a commencement it might do very well, until the value of 
the undertaking was established ; but the saving that must 
accrue by substituting stearn'' and other machinery, in lieu 
of men to lift up the enormous quantities of ore and water 
dally raised — as also from the adoption of the system pursued 
in Cornwall, where the most beautiful and harmonious means 
are rigorously followed, to save manual labour, and to em- 
ploy it to the greatest advantage, is evident. 

After the sinking of the shafts, and so soon as the ore in 
quantity is arrived at, the estimated expenses attending the 
raising and conversion of ore into metal, will, according to my 
calculation, he as follows : 

^ These Leases have all been confirmed by the Government of Madras. 
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The above shows a profit of Rupees 33,075 upon 100 tons 
of picked and dressed ores ; and by this calculation, the value 
of raw ore, picked and ready for conversion, would be about 
350 Rupees a ton. 

So soon as workmen and smelters can be procured from 
England, it will be the interest of the association to reduce 
their ores in this country ; until then, the crude ore might as 
dead weight, be sent home, and become an immediate source 
of great profit. 
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The liberality of Government, as manifested the mi- 
nute of Council^'' gives the Company an exemption from all 
duty for the first 10 years of tlieir lease ; and the magnitude 
of the undertaking can only be limited by the outlay applied, 
as all the lands supposed to contain these ores, and these to 
a very great ertent^ have been secured to the Company. 

These mines, as Dr. Thomson justly remarks, were 
worked some centuries ago, and in the survey I lately made, 
1 discovered excavations of the most astonishing descriptio?i^ 
where cojiper ores had been obtained by the native powers 
under former Governments; and when we consider the ages 
that have passed since the use of brass utensils first obtained, 
and have been considered a necessary part of every ilrah- 
miif s domestic establishment ; and when we observe the annu- 
al demand in Bengal for copper to the amount of crores of 
rupees, we are naturally led to the question, hotv^ and from 
whence was the supjdy of this useful metal obtained, before 
India became known to us. Copper ores, we know, are not 
confined to this part of India ; for in many parts of India, 
they manifest themselves, although no where in such rich- 
ness, and so near the surface, as in the grants of the present 
Company. In Bengal, copper mines are worked by the natives 
at the present day ; some idea prevailed, that the Nellore 
copper ores were found alone in “ nests f not “ veins I have 
however “ proved'"’' the contrary. A peculiarity certainly 
attaches to the ore called by Dr. Thomson the anhydrous 
carbonate of copper f in its invariable position in nests^’"^ 
as far as my experience has hitherto gone ; but malachite I 
have always found in “ veins f as also a steel-grained, crys- 
tallized silvery ore, which I have invariably found in green- 
stone slate, and partly embedded in quartz ; this last ore is 
the richest I have met with, and a parcel has been sent 
home for report. 

“ In the Valenciana mine in Mexico, 3,100 men were 
daily employed, whose labours sent up between 300 and 
400 tons of raw ore — 1,200 of these men were employed 
in boring and blasting about 600 holes in the twenty-four 
hours, each hole of four feet eleven inches deep. Baron 
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Humboldt, one of the best authorities of the day, says, in 
relation to the Mexican mines : The mines of Rayas 
continue to furnish extremely rich ores, while at ‘ Valen- 
ciana^ they have endeavoured for some years to 8upj)ly, 
by the extraction of a greater quantity, the deficiency iii 
their intrinsic value. 

‘‘All the valuable mines, namely, ^ Valenciann^ ‘ Tapcac^’' 
‘ Cota^ ‘ San Lorenzo^ ‘ Sirena^ ‘ MeUada^ ‘ Fraustros^'' 
‘ Rayas^'' and St. Anita^ being included in a distance of 
8,5^^9 feet, there is every reason to believe, that in each of 
those mines similarly rich ores may be found, as in the 
Valenciana and Rayas mines ; but at different distances 
from the surface. In this celebrated mine, (the ‘ Vata 
Madre^^ there is a certain middle region, which may be con- 
sidered as a depository of great riches ; for above and below 
this region, the ores have yielded an inconsiderable share of 
metal. At “ Valencianaf the rich ores have been in the great- 
est abundance between 8^8 and 1,115 feet below the surface; 
while the abundance appeared at ‘ Rayas"' at the surface."'"' 

These remarks of Humboldt show, that it is no unusual 
thing to find the fairest promise on the surface, as in the case 
of the Rayas"'"' mine, and also in the Nellore mines."'"' 

The formations in the mining districts are all primitive, 
and the richest ores have been found within a few feet of 
the surfiice, and not confined to one spot, but over a vast 
range of country — under such circumstances, it would be 
matter of surprise indeed, that on search, and on following 
these veins, large depositories of ore were not discovered, 
indeed, a report (of Mr. Travers’ the Collector) to Govern- 
ment, which I have seen, states ; that blocks of the ore had 
been used at Guramenypentah to mend the village tank, 
which were subsequently removed by Ashton. 

I have given this subject my most full attention. I have 
visited all the localities, have mined, and followed the veins 
— examined thoroughly the different districts, and their 
formations, and my firm opinion is, that any quantity of 
the richest ore may be obtained, at a trifling expense, and 
within 100 feet of the surface — charcoal, lime, timber, stone, 
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and clays Jire all aLimdant, and available for tbe use of tlic 
Association, almost immediately on the spot, and notliin-jf I 
consider can prevent the entire success of this mining under- 
taking. As Government have allowed covenanted servants 
to hold an interest in tlie "'* Iron and Steel Com])any,"' it is 
supjK>sc<b no objection can exi^t to their holding in a like 
manner, shares in tliis Association : — 11' the itlea obtains, that 
receiving dividends from a Mining Body " savouis of trade, 
e(jually so did dividends payable on the India Companv^s 
Slock ; it is .sinij)ly the investment of niom'y (in tills case) 
V ith a puhlie body, the direction of which gu ilds its inter- 
c.^ts, and tlie individual share-holders may theietbre he lii 
no \\'i>c concerned in its managauneni : — 1 liojie t!ie Govern- 
ment will be too liberal to regard it in this ijgbt. 

C. A. Kkkii. 
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i I ^inalyfih of ilie Ore by Dr. Thompson, M. D., 
l‘\ R. S. find K. The Copper mines in the Nellore 
and Cnddapali Districts, wore discovered about 40 
yofirs ago, by Mr. Benjamin ITayne” who reported on 
them to Governinont in tlio fidlest and most satisfactory 
manner — and this Gentleman in his “ llaifne^n Tracis 
oif gi\ cs a most favorable account of them. 

From Mr. l lriyn(‘’s Notice of the subject, a Captain 
R. Ashton of H. M. lX.dh b^oot, interested himself about 
these mines, and collected a large (piantity of the Ore 
fnmi within 35 feet of the surface, — which he sent to 
Ibigland: the result on the sniclting of one hatcli sent 
home l)y C’aptain Ashton (by the “ ^^A1{ h Cop])cr Com- 
pany” who could not have been expected to view the 
subject very favonddy ) is submitted. The Welch Compa- 
ny made the out turn of metal only 23 per cent, — this, 
although three hundred percent better than the C’oriu 
wall Ores, is not above lull f the average yield of the Neb 
ioro Ores. 

A Paper read . he Fore the Royal Society, Novemher 
iStli 1833, by Thomas Thompson, M. D., F. R. S. and 
F. viz. Amilysis of a Ac//; species of Copper Ore. 

“ From Ilayne’s’V description it is probable, that it 
occurs in Nests, in primitive Rocks, which seem to he 
.ur<‘eii stone or at least connected with primitive trap. 
Jdiese rocks appear to be subordinate to mica slate. 

( *opper mines had been wrought in these mountains some 
eeiituries ago ; hut they had been abandoned probaldy 
on a(!COunt of the various revolutions to which this part 
of India has been su])jected. 

Tlie most common Ore which occurs in these moun- 
tains is malachite, and it seems to occupy very exteii- 
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sive vein.^; but tho species which I propose to describe 
liere occurs also in consideraMe quantity. It had been 
already made the subject ol various ex])eriin eids, \vi(h a 
view to determine liow much Copper it contained, 
but I am not aware that any person had subjected it to a 
regular chemical x\iialysis, or recognised it as a new s])e- 
cies. 

All the specimens of this Ore winch I have seen are 
Amorphous ; so that as far as is known at present, it ne- 
ver occurs crystallized. Quartz crystals indeed are imlxah 
ded in it abundantly and very irregularly — sometimes they 
are single, semetimes tliey constitute the lining ofsmall ca- 
vities to be found in it. These crystals are translucent. 
In some rare cases they are colourless ; but by far the 
greater number of them are tinged of a yellowish nnl ; 
and some of them are green. The mineral is likewisf^ 
interspersed with small specks of Malachite, and with 
dark brow nish red, soft particles which 1 found to (H)U' 
sist of red oxide of Iron. 

The colour varie.y in consequence of the irregular 
distribution of these extraneous sub.stances. One spe* 
ciinon which w as the most free from the Malachite and 
the red particles, was of a dark blackish brow n colour. 
But in general the colour is a mixture of green, red, 
and brown, sometimes one, and sometimes another pre- 
vailing. Small green veins of Malachite likew ise traverse 
it in diifereiit directions. 

The fracture is small, conchoidal, and in some parts of 
the mineral there is a tendency to a foliated fracture. 
The lustre is glimmering, owing, I conceive, to the 
minute quartz crystals scattered through it. The kind 
of lustre is resinous ; and on that account and the 

variety of colours, this Ore has a good deal of the aspect 
of serpentine. 

It is .soft, being easily scratched by the knife. It is 



so<'lile. The streak reddish brown. The specific gra- 
vity 2,r)20. 

It ofiervesces in acids and dissolves, letting full a 
Tt‘d powc]('r. The solution is green or hlue, ac^cording to 
the acid, indi(*ating that it consists chiefiy of (.’o])per. 

After a few preliminary trials to ascertain the nature 
of the constitiK'uts of this Ore, I adopted the folJovviiig 
mode of Analysis. 

1. 100 grains in the state of a coarse powder were 
put into a phial containing diluted sulphuric acid, and 
the luoiith of the phial was sto}>ped with cotton wool. 
The loss of weight, when the mfiervc'scencc muis at an 
end, amounted to KkT grains. This loss was owing to 
the escape of earhonic acid gas. 

2. 100 grains of the Ore were treated in tlie same 
way witli mindatic acid. The green solution was de- 
canted otf, and e\aporated nearly to dryness, to get rid 
of the excess of aedd. A plate of zinc was then put into 
th(^ liquid previously deluted with water. The C’opper 
precipitated weighed 4S..5 grains. 

On repe;it»‘’g the Analysis, I found that the muriatic 
aedd had likewise taken up a portion of Iron. I therefore 
supersaturated the solution with ammonia, and threw the 
Mhole upon a filter. By thexse means the red oxide of 
iron was separated. Idic ammonical solution was then 
neutralized hy muriatic acid, and tlie Copper thrown 
down by a plate of zinc. But during my first Analysis, 
none of the iron was taken up by the cold muriatic acid, 
owing, no doubt, to the state of its aggregation. 

3. The red powder, which remained undissolved af- 
ter the muriatic solution was drawn oT, was boiled for 
several hours in nitrouuiriatic acid. The matter gra- 
dually diminished in bulk and became white while the 
acid acquire] a golden yellow colour. The acid was now 
separated from the undissolved powder^ evaporated 
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nearly to dryness to p^et rid of the excess of acid, deluled 
w ith water, and mixed with an excess of ammonia. A 
brown powder fell, which was separated by the filter, and 
which after being dissolved in muriaiic acid was jireci- 
pitated dark blue by prussiate of jiotash. The remain^ 
der being mixed with tallow and suddenly heated in a 
cov'^ered crucible, became black, and was attracted by the 
magnet. These properties leave no doubt that the pow- 
der was peroxide of iron. 

4. The ammonical solution had a light blue colour, I 
therefn'e neutralized it liy muriatic acid^ and put it into 
a. polished plate of zinc. I obtained a sensible deposit 
of copper ; but so small, that I was unable to collect 
and weigh it. I estimate it at about 0.1 grain. 

5 . The white undissolved matter being heated to red- 
ness weighed 2.1 grains. On examining this matter at- 
tentively, I found it entirely composed of fragments of 
quartz crystals which had been interspersed through the 
Ore, and had from their minuteness esca])ed my obser- 
vation. 

G. From the facility with which the Oopper dissolved 
in muriatic and sulphuric acids, there could he no doubt 
that it existed in the Ore in the state of an oxide. 
But the red colour of the Ore made me uncertain whether 
the oxide was the red, or the ]>lack. 1 therefore jmt 100 
grains of the ore into a tall narrow* ]>hial, tilled the 
phial full of water, and then by means of a funnel poured 
a quantity of muriatic acid into the bottom of the vessel. 
The ore was immedialely attacked, and the solution 
from the very commencement appeared green. 4 his I 
consider as a demonstration that the copper in the ore 
was in the state of Idack oxide. Now, black oxide of 
copper is a compound of 100 metal + oxygen. To 
that the 48. G grains of copper, extracted from the Ore 



when in the state of black o\ide, must have weighed 
(3()‘7.> '’•rai.ns. 

h'rom tfie preceding Analysis, it appears that the Ore 

IS coiii])ost\l HS follows : — 


Carbonic Acid IG.TO 

I\n-oxide of C’o|)})er 

Peroxide of Iron I ). 'jO 

jr^ilica l<) 

Poss O.-).) 


PH; 01) 

T1k 3 >Sllica was obviously ncciilcn! ul and .b:rivcd from 
tbf‘ fjaartz cry^tids ; so Ui;il on*, in fact, consists of 
carbonic ai'oL peroxide of cojipcu’, ainlrial oxi<]t3 of iron. 
In tile dilfereiit aualy.sis, I have tound (he copper to \a- 
rv cl little. The least tjuaiuity I olnaiiu'd was 1^.1), the 
greatest 51 grains — 'These variations arc owing chielly 
to the admixture of queart / crystals, and partly to tlie 
j-'pecks of inalachile and red oxide of iron with vvhieli the 
•*re is interspt'rsed. 

Tiic carlmnic acid is ()])viou.s]y combined with the 
Idacl V oxide of co])per, so as to constitute carbonate 
of copper.” Now carbonate of copper, as I asccrtuiiual 
by a direct analysis, is composed of an integrant parti- 
cle of carbonic acid, and an integrant particle of 
black oxide of copper. An integrant particle of 
carbonic acid, as I have shewn elsewTere, weighs 2.751 
and an integrant particle of peroxide of copper w eighs 10. 

Now 2.751 is to 10, as 10.7 is to 00.75, so that there 
can ])e no doubt that the carbonic acid and oxide of 
copper are united in the ore. As to the oxide of iron 1 
am disposed to consider it as only mechanically mixed ; 
because in one experiment I dissoiveil almost all the 
copper without touching the iixm. Yet it deserves at- 
tention, that 77.4 and 19.. 5, the w eight of carbonate of 
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copper Rnd oxide of iron found by the preceding analy-^ 
sis, correspond with three integrant particles of carbo- 
nate of copper, and one integrant particle of peroxide 
of iron. 

^V e were previously acquainted with two other native 
species of the salt, namely, malachite, and blue carbonate 
or co])pcr azure. Jhit both of these are carbo- 

nates (-onlaining water as a constituent, and il any con- 
fidence is put in tlie analysis of klapvolh^'' whose pre- 
cision is sufllciently known, malachite contains twice as 
much water as the bhu' carbonate. JSliie carbonate is 
a compound of one integrant particle of water, and one 
integrant particle of carbonate of copper, white malachite 
contains two particles of water. Our ore is an ‘‘ An- 
hydrous carbonate of copper.” When heated to redness, 
it loses its carbonic acid, but undergoes no further 
change. Some specimens lost about half a grain more 
tlian their carhoni{' acid. This I ascrilxal to the water 
in tluMnalachite, with whicli the ore was occasionally 
mixed. 
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REPORT ON TITE NELLOIIE COPPl JI MINES r>v 
PEN.) AMIN llA^NE, M. D. 

Cu?nj)ajij/\s AaU/mli.sf, Fort Sl George. 

Tlio districts on the coast in vvliicli Copper Ores 
have heen discovered are tlius(‘ of the Calastr> and Vcnca- 
tci^hc^rry /ainindaries and the Udygherry ,1 a^hn’O in tlie 
yillali of Nellore, and Duppaud and other places in the 
Ceded districts. 

I intended on my late excursion to give a full account 
of tliem all, hut was prevented h} the heav\ rains and 
obliged to confine myself <‘hiefly to those in flie C’alasfry 
y.einindary, Avliich by Captain .Asliton's atlmnptsof work- 
ingthein, has^., (*xcitedthe most intiTcst, and liave become 
even lately tlie suliject of speculation and of discussion 
at the Presidency. 

As the Udygherry district lies very near to the latter, 
I have taken an opportunity of seeing them also, and 
will mention them occasionally when any circumstance 
should occur of comparing and contrasting them with 
those under particidar consideration. 

The district of Calastry in which the mines are situat-^ 
ed is the most northern of that Zemindary, to the west 
of it lies the Cdygherry Jaghire, and the Ceded districts ; 
to the norths tiie Naidoo country, a district belonging to 
the Vencatagherry Rajah, and to the eastward the N ellore 
district. The villages indeed of the ditrerent countries 
lie here in a strange manner, intermixed, owing to former 
feuds and irregular settlements between the petty chiefs 
of the country. 

'i he principal mining places are at the distance of 
about 50 miles N. W. from Nellore 30 miles from the 
sea, about the latitude of Ramapatam a place well known 
to all travellers up and down the coast, and about 40 
Bules N. E. from (mddapah. 
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yrvorn] riv(TS run {hroui;h it on tlioir wny to the 

sra (rc/iii the AvosU'ni hill'-:, of wliicli the riilapeyroo 
A Lip])ovag('.o, and Alanyroo form a junction not far from 
( airrain('iifi]H'nt ah^ tlie piincijud mining place, and 
l(!rm a prt'lty large liver, which is said to hii\ e a good 
deal o( nat(^r tlironglioiit tlie year. Its Ixals are very 
stonj whic h seems in the e^ es of tlm Natives llu' greatest 
o])j<\ticai against its jjeing made muigable for boats, it 
deser\es therefore an ac'eurate .survey. 

1 he gc'iK^ral aspect of ihe country is hari'en, aud an- 
eomforlal.h' in the extreme, large Irees are only found 
in and near the villages, and on the wide, extended 
plains on lioth sides of tlie river, nothing encounters 
tlie eye, liut here and there a small tliorn} shrub. Ihe 
grass wliich in (he rainy seasons meiy v.liere c^lse car- 
pets the country with a refri'sliiiig green, is here both 
scant} and of (he poorest kind. A species of “aristida'’ 
which a.s the name ini|)lies, is a compound of long lieards 
or bristles. Ibis is tlie case in most mining countries, 
tlie surface of tlie soil contains in many phi(*es so much 
salt, that the inhabitants could make enough, if allowed 
to do so, for their own consumption. 

In summer this part of the country is extremely hot. 
dhe village.s arc small, and the houses mean, they 
consist generally of three or four small detached huts 
one serving as a sleeping room for tlie family, the other 
for a working room and the third for stores. The (‘at- 
tle are kept in the open air, except in the rains when 
they f(>rm part of the family in the houses : 

The inhabitants appear healthy, and numerous. 

The cultivation is chietly confined to Paddy for which 
there are large tanks near the villages : 

On the high gi’oiinds tliey sow some dry grains and 
in the proper season horse gram, the former looks even 
ill this line season, miserably poor. 



To the eastward the eounlry is o])en, only liere and 
there a few low hills are to be s(‘eu, bnt to the westward, 
there are rani^es of hills, tlie nearest at the distance of 
about 10 miles. Due west is one called Malla-coudah 
from beim^the highesthill in thoran^e. Itis said to abound 
with wood. The Udysrberry mountains are to the south 
west, about 10 miles, and the lii^fhest in this part of the 
country : the hi^he^t 'point I take to be a])out 3,000 feet 
above the level of the low country : I have seen myself 
that plenty and large wood grows there, particularly be- 
tween the valleys. 

About 20 miles on the way to the sea in the direction 
of Tlamapatam are erten^i re f an 

1. Korra Pamcumitalicuui L : and Vruga Pospaluin 
trumeulacium L : 

Woolava, Glycone tomenfosa L. 

This country is geologically speaking of a primitive 
description, the general rock formation, is a mica state 
ol different colors and consiKstance. It shews itself first 
in the low country, at the distance of about 15 miles 
east from the bills, it forms slojiing mounfains which 
are often capped with liorn-stone slate, which passes int(^ 
sand-stone, and on the other hand into jasper. The tabu- 
lar summits and mural precipices ot the Udygherry bilU 
consist of the latter stone kind : tlie layers or strata ol 
the mica slate occur in different positions and inclination 
to the horizon, often in the low couutr} iorniing a right, 
angle with it, on and about the Udygherry hills the 
strata appears in tlie utmost confusion as if thrust by 
force out of their projier position traces ol copper ores are 
often found in this rock and it is generally know n to con- 
tain various metallic veins as gold, stiver and copper. 

Subordinate to the former is green-stone slate, in migb 
ly layers often as to appearonee constituting (he princi 
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pal rock of a district for many miles. This is the case 
about Giiramanapenta and th? other miniui^ places. 
The layers or stratification of the latter rock 1 have as 
yet always found in horizontal position. 

Tlie green -stone slate is often approaching to crrcei- 
stone.it occurs then only obscurely slaty, has n jet black 
color, strong glossy lustre, foliated fracture, luird in a 
small degree, in this state it seems here barren of me- 
tals of any kind. 1 he real green-stone slnle is of a blu- 
ish black color ^\ith small white spots of decom]ioscd, 
Feltspar^ half hard, an<l when exposed to the air it crum- 
bles soon to ]neces and takes a green color. The rock is 
reckoned one of the ‘‘ richefit mot her of ores''' of any in tlie 
world. In it are found si/rer^'* and ^^copper^' inrich])eds 
or layers as is the case here, but never in veins, as in 
otlier formations. 

The layers of copper are of difTeiomt thickness and 
distances from each other, the general run of the pieces 
of ore. constituting the layers is two inches in thickness, 
hut they have been found also of several feet. Tlie 
pieces are in general flat as if eomjiressed, and coated 
with ochre. The vtudical distance between the layers, 
is 4 to 8 feet, and the horizontal is even more uncertain. 

A corroded lioncy combed ipiartz is found in great 
aliundaiice in the green-stone slate particular] y, along 
v;ith copper ore. It appears often on the surface, in 
such places wliere the water has washed the earth away. 
It looks then like indurated marl, whioii iii other parts 
of the country is very common. 

T’liisi'ock is covered with a red coarse gravel, which 
is the superficial soil of this part of the country. In my 
opiuif)!! this is formed from the decomposition of the 
green-stone slate, and itscpiarlz ore and lerrugirrious coii- 
tcjits, for copper ore is often forimal in it la con-idei- 
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;i1)le quaiititY and in the same situation as in the slate 
rock. 

At Yerrapillay in a new mine which I opened I found 
two layers of ore in it at distance® of 4 feet asunder. 

The thickness of this stratum of gravel diiTers accord- 
ing to its situation whether it is on a high or low ground^ 

J have found it from 4 to (> feet and more. 

Chopper ore which Dr. I'homson calls Anh 5 alrous. 
'Fhe most cominou kind, is in flat pieces externally of a 
brown ochry color, iuterually of a black iron color, 
which often passes into green, when moistened with 
uater it becomes almost immediately throughout 
gr.'rn ; in some pieces it is bluish grey throughout. 
Lustr(' ii’ same places, where it is black, senii-inctallic. 
and in the bluish, grey metallic ; the copper indeed is in 
an almost metallic state in it ; fracture approachng to 
even, tine grained, streak of the black brighter metallic 
powder “ orcenish /’ not very hard, except the iron black 
and bluish grey part which is with difficulty scratched 
by (jiuirtz, In-iUle, not particularly heavy, specific gravit y 
309 ; some piec^es are found of a nut brown color and 
some with conchoidal fracture. The foreign admix- 
tures are various, as white and green quartz, mica, iron 
ore; nioimtaiu blue, an I malachite, are in some places 
found with it. Tii other places 1 suspect tlie admixture 
silver, for the analysis, I must refer tothat of Dr. rhoiii- 
son,in a paj)erlaid befort' llie Royal Society of London, 
vvhicli I was permitted to publish as an ap})endix to niy 
Tracts on India.^^ I wdll only mention here that on 
an average he received 50 per cent of pure copper. In 
the dry way or by simply smelting the ore we have re- 
ceived the metal in greater proportion, which may be 
easily accounted for by the quantity of iron which the 
ore contains, that cannot he sepaated as when the ana- 
lysis is carried on by acids and other reagents. 
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A quantity which had been sent home some years 
by Captain Ashton to England, was assayed by order of 
t he Court of Directors in the common way, by the peo- 
ple trading in copper, and according to the report which 
I have seen, the result was ditlbrent from any made in 
this country and from that of Dr. d’homson’s. d'he 
best parcel, I believe (here were 6 or M made of dif- 
ferent qualities, yielded only 17 and the lowest G ])er 
ci?nt. By my enquiries on the spot from whence it was 
sent, and from people who then were employed in the 
business, I understand that Captain Ashton himself was 
not present when the ore was dispatc hed, and that a ser- 
vant of his “ sf/ft oil the rolbish he could collect about 
the rntnes.'"* This, however, will not quite account for the 
low^ valuation of the best kind, of whu h it may be pre- 
sumed there must have been a quantity among tlie whole. 

The discovery of these mine.s hy the Xatives seems to 
be an event of latter times, and to judge? from the appear- 
ance of the old mine.s, and tlu^ accvimit ot the Aatixes 
themselves, the pei iod cannot h<’ reckoned further hack 
than .50 or 00 years ; they are ignorant as present of 
the person who first made the clumsy attempt. In the 
Calastry country. I have found hut one place at ^ erra- 
pillay wTich was pointed out to me about 12 years ago, 
when it appeared as if it had been worked hut a few 
years before ; the first undertakers seem to have confin- 
ed themselves chiefly to the mines w hich they discover- 
ed on the hills, as appears at Wangapaiidoo in the Veii- 
catagherry, and Sarnlacondah in the Nellore district ; 
as to my discovery of them in 1801. I beg leave to re- 
refer to my reports on the subject to Government. 

A year after, Mr. Traver’s who had become attentive 
to the subject by my researches in his and the neigh- 
bouring districts reported the discovery of copper mines 
jn the Calastry country to tlie Board of Revenue, which 
is the reason of their ascribing the first notice of them 
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as having originntf^d witli that Gf'nfhnnan, in thoir ]f t- 
t('r to (fovernnunit, dated 2()lh duly l^ld. 

Captain Ashton introduced hy Mr. 'ria\ ers, niadelji' 
oirer of working tlieni to the C 'alastry zemindar and i . 

( Government and ohtairnvl a lease for .5 years. 

Tiie principal mines whi(*h have been opened hy Cap- 
tain Ashton lie within a small distance from eat'h other 
on the banks of the rivers Petlapeyroo and uppoova- 
goo, the most promising are close to a village called 
(iurramanapentah, where at the depth of from 4 to 1.3 
feet, a great quantity of the richest ore has been found. 
7 he ground is rather low and a larg<‘ tank c]o.'^e hy it on 
which account the water ruslnul in and impeded tin*, 
work. This ground, however, I take to he (4) leet at least 
above the level of the river, which is at the distance of 
about lialt a mile west from it : 7 he high ground en-tof 

it is equally rich, and about n (piartt'r mile south ho had 
another mine on ground belonging to a villag(u calltvl 
JSallagulgulah. 

At Houngaralapadooor rather on grounds belonging let a 
villageoft hat name, situated l)etween th(‘ ri\ <ws of l^et ta]>('y» 
ia)o and Vuppoovagoo : Captain Ashton has nu'ule various 
attempts. At one ])lace he wmmt to the depth of about 
feet, and foimd great store of line ore. This mine 
is abut 100 yards from the bed of the river, and the bot- 
tom of the mine I take to be on a level with it ; he dis- 
(‘ontinued the work on account of an accident that hap- 
pened to some people working in it, at many other plac- 
es in the vicinity of this trifling attempts have been 
made, and so far successfully, as to get a good deal of 
ore with the least possible expense. 

As my view^s were to ascertain the nature of the rock, 
and its contents, and the way in which the ores were 
found in it. I opened a mine, on a high ground of the 
village of Yerrapillay, which lies about 5 miles north 
from G uramanapenta, and on a continuation of the 
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same plain, some loose pieces of ore that had been found 
in a IN nil ah deterniiiied me as to the sjiot. The lieavy 
rains wliieh soon after set in, preveiifed me from goiin; 
deeper tlran lu feet, but with the assistance of about 10 
peo])1e a d:n , for tliree days, I discovered three dilferent 
layers of ois', and got about one randy .50()//>s\ of ^’evy 
q'ood ore, great part of whifdi I brought \\ith nu' to Ma- 
dras, tlie ohservati(ms I made are contained in the ante- 
cedent ])art of tliis Essay. 

From wliat I have said, it will appear tlnat I think the 
mines in the Ealastry country wcdl worth the serious 
eonsiderat ifui of Cioveinnenf, hut in oi’der to bring the 
reasons which are dispersed in ditfereiit ])arts of this Es- 
say, under one view, I wdll recapitulate them in as nar- 
row a compass as possible. 

d'he mines in Calastry recommend themselves for con" 
siderat ion. 

1st. On account of the advantageous situation, 30 
miles from the sea, and within 20 miles of abundance 
of fuel. 

2d. On account of a river which might he made navi- 
gable and the hanks of wdiich are from 70 or 80 feet 
under the level of the adjacent country. 

3d. On account of the general and particular rock, 
formation in which tlie ores are found, known to he ge- 
nerally rich in ores, viz. Mica slate and green-stone slate 
and last on account of the richness of ore itself. 

(Signed) Benjamin ITavni:, 

Covipaiu/s Botanist ajtd JS'*aturati$t. 

A true Copy, 

(Signed) T. R. Wheatley, 

Secretary to Govt, 

True Extracts. 

V, A. Keur. 

Mad[:m. ].'*)/ a Dccemhrr ISlo. 
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lvn'RA('T5; r’^OM thk Sktond ov 'ffik 

( OI^PFJR MINES or NEIJAMM:, 

Rv HI'A JAMINJ: II AVNE. m. d. 

('(mt f)a)iffs Nafinali.^f ; I'ori AV. (fcorgt. 

Afti'r t]i(‘ ,c^eiioraI account which I luive gist'u ol die 
('alastry min(\s in ruy ibriner report it is iiu miihent on 
me nf)W’ srJ mit also what 1 concer. rd would ])e the 
best moans to render tiu'm useful to ‘‘ 1 !ou :r'il>Io 

Company,” in order to fjuit mysidf lull} on so iinporlaut 
a su])jert as my liniit(*d knowded'^e and limited meajis 
will enahle me. 

For the success of speculations of this kind the tj.a’cat- 
<\st economy is re(piired (particularly m llanos ^vhieh are 
not ahsolutely ne('('ssary. Ruildings and costly maelu- 
nery should be disp(msed with and none e\er erected un- 
til the latter is absolutely w'anled and (lie former allow- 
ahhi by tlie most la\ oridile events in tin' unde^takin^■. 
On this princijde was the Sal(p('tre Manufacdure on the 
coast by me introdiieed, and thus should every other 
wliich J W’ould uudertake, tlie (wivat ions exta^pt ed, which 
1 tlien voluiilariiy undrr\v('iit^ hut wdiieh now mv uvl 
vanced } c*ars could not possibly' support. 

In the present instance little^ more is refjuircd in tlic 
beginning than to selpeojde at work and direct them how 
to bring the ore in the most convenient manner to liglit. 
i he nature of the rock', and the beds of ore r<'(juiro i ut 
little skill to do this^ yet is a portion re(]uii-e«l wln'eli as 
wc have been taught by experience on this vtuy sid Ax t, 
not every body possesses nor can any general direction 
be given about it . ddio internal management must b*' 
kd’t entirely to the person to whom tiu' superintendence 
is cojdided. 

In general I will observe that on account of the ores 
being ill beds or luyeis (as coals) a large surface of 
ground must be laid open, v/ldcli rccjLoreo a gfS'aj.w pro- 
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portion of manual labour than if the metal was found in 
veins. On the other hand it is for the same reason easier 
to be worked and without any machinery. I'lie water 
may he drained to the depth of 50 feet into the river 
which lies either close to the mines, or at no very great 
distance from them. If the beds should continue to a 
greater depth than 50 feet the water of (he wells may 
he discharged by Pacotas into the eommon drain. As 
there is no veins it is unnecessary to provide for liorizon- 
(al tunnels, and the supciTiciality of the ores renders per- 
pendicular shafts useless ; but in order to lessen labour, 
earth- bores will be required. 

Although the rock is by no means hard it will save a 
great deal of hard labour to provide for means of blasting 
it. A few Ihoneers who are trained up to this work, could 
he usefully employed. 

Labour is in most countries the principal object of ex- 
pense 111 England labour is supplied often by maclii- 
nery, wliieli, however, at first is very expensive. In this 
Country we are fortunately relieved from any strict in- 
vestigation of this kind by the cheapness of labour in ge- 
neral ; and Government have it in their power to find a 
great number of labourers with Uieleasi additional expense 
to their prcsentEstahlishment. I mean the convicts in the 
zillah prisons, who have hitherto been mostly employed 
ill an unprofitable work. Five hundred or a thousand of 
them would in a few months establish the value of the 
mines, I need not expatiate on the fitness of this kind of 
work for convicts, as it is one which in general is assign- 
ed to them in all countries, should there, however, be an 
objection of which I am not aware a sufficient number 
of people may be found accustomed to that kind of 
work. The tank diggers of the country who work about 
10 hours in the day for H fiinam a man, and 1 fanam a 
woman (^equal to od and 2d English moneyj and think 



themselves liberally paid. They work in general by 
contract according to measureni nit and for reasons 
which I need point out, it is for both parlies tlie fairest 
May. But Captain Avshton little acquainted with the cus- 
toms of the Country settled the payment by the day, 
and it will ]:)e fcjund difHcult in the beginning to persu- 
ade them to revert to the old way by contract. 

Among the great number of Kuropean soldiers in 
in His Majesty’s and the Honorable Company's army 
in India, I do not doubt many miners will he found, one 
or tw^o of whom would be of great use in directing the 
manual labour of tlie mines and smelting furnaces. 

The ore is of that nature as not to require any other 
previous operation for smelting but that of reducing the 
larger pieces to a smaller size, as it has neither sulphur 
or arsenic, or any admixture wdiich requires separation ; 
nor does it w^ant any other addition but a modc'rate 
(]uantity of charcoal for bringing it to a state of tin? 
greatest purity. It exists nearly in a niotalic state in 
tiie ore. I have seen at Guramenapenta on the place 
M'here Captain Ashton’s Bungalow stood a quantity of 
ore which he had wasted, I do not know^ for what pur- 
pose, and found among it a great nuniher of pieces Mdiich 
had run into pure metal. 

I’hc erection of furnaces wdll he neitlier expensive nor 
difhcult, hut as they belong to the internal management 
it must be left to the person who und(‘rtakes the siqior- 
intendaiice, ivhoin this, as well as in the working of the 
mines must be guided by local and other circumstanees* 

I have stated in my former report that fuel may he 
had at the distance from 12 to 20 miles ; the former to 
the M'estward and the latter to the eastward of the place 
and wilhin a short distance (10 miles ) from the sea. It 
M ill become a matter of consideration M^hether the ore is 
to be carried to the place where the wood is found, or the 
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oharf'oal to the mines, or Avhetlicr it \\ (>ul(l not l^e i)etler 
to send the ores “ ?7? as j>i/re a state tJietf can be made 
asballast to EngJafuid^ In the latter state I believe there 
I’s no law to forhid their importation. 1 know that ores 
of copper are often sent fj-om America to he smelted ir^ 
Wales, where by the hye they are thon^Iit snielt-v/orthy 
when they contain but 4 ]fer of ^ood nietal. Ihit 

should the ore he re<|uired smelting in this .Country it 
can be no great object of consideration if it only contains 
^.5 per cent whatever is done. I think that it would be 
ad\isahle to send the ore to the l^amapatcnn jungle 
from whence the copper may he easily s(mt to any otlier 
part of the country by sea. At all events the ore should 
he carri-d to where the fuel is, as 6 or 8 f inies tlic quan- 
tity of wood wuU be required to one of the ores. Ihit 
this and many otlier subjects will ])e better argued be- 
fore a Hoard of mines and after the a(‘<]uisition of mure 
local knowledge. 

I liave mentioned in my former report tlir Diippaiid 
country as one in which copper is found : 1 would 

recommend this to particular attention should it be 
found advisable to enter into an undertaking of the 
kind. From the specimen I have seen, lirought by 
Captain Arthur of the Engineers to the Fvesidency, the 
ore is of the best kind, and according to his report in 
abundance. llie place is north of Cuininum in the 
Ceded districts and lies in many respects more favorable 
than the (’alastry, as the neighbouring hills have ahiin- 
dance of wmod, and as it is in the way of the Lomhardics 
to the coast who would barter their cotton fur the cop- 
per which in the Nizam's” country is an article of 
great value. 

Tlie salts of particular utility whirh are every whero 
found in abundance are soda and .sal<j;etre — T'he latter 
wa.s iliot noticed to Government by m; *elf, and the n.\a- 
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aufacture of it intrcxlured on tlie coast. I recollcrt 
ith o-nititude and pleasure the encouragement I receiv- 
ed froiii the Board of Revenue, and their intercession 
uith Groverumeut for the maiiuhicture^ whicli experience 
ed in other quarters much opposition. 

1 have given also an account of soda to Government 
about iO years ago, which has been published in the 
transaction of the Society for promoting arts and scien- 
ces, and lately in other works. Hitherto, however, no 
further use has been made of it in this Country, except, 
j>erha[)s in bottle making but it is certainly as much worih 
attention as an article of Rxport to Kurope as saltpetre. 

^Signed) Bkn.tamix IJ.wxe, 

(Joitipaifif s Bola/iist and ^‘^atvrnlh^f 
True Copies. 

(Signed) T. R. WHEATi.rv, 

IScerctar y to (JorermnCfn 

^lAoa*.'., Jonnavy 17, 1815. 


true Copy. 

C. A. Kkhii. 
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REPORT OF CAPTAIN B. BISHOP. 


To His Excellency Sir Thomas Monro, k. r. b. 

Fresidenl, iitfc. in Council, 

Fort St. George. 

H ONORABr-E Sir, 

H aving lately made an excursion into the Northern 
Chrcars with the sole view of examining into the nature, 
propable extent and promise of the copper ore in those 
<listricts, and according to the best of my judgment 
having found them to embrace prospects of extensive 
value, I have been induced to throw together in the ac- 
companying paper such remarks as so short and imper- 
fect a survey has enabled me to make, and beg leave to 
submit them to your Excellency’s judgment and consi- 
deration. 

Conceiving these remarks, may induce your Ex- 
cellency’s Government to take this matter into its 
mature deliberation and to cause an cfRcient assay to he 
made of these apparently decisive advantages, I am 
prompted to submit [iroposals for speedily ascertaining 
to what extent these ores may be worth your further 
attention. 

Before, however, I enter into particulars it will be 
relavent to make a few brief observations — and first your 
Excellency will at once perceive the impossibility of 
ascertaining at what depth this ore may be found, and 
until this has been done no dependable calculation either 
of expense or advantage can possibly be made. I am 
inclined to think it will be found considerably nearer 
tlie surface than in Europe ; because it is certain Cap- 
tain Ashton obtained it either in veins or masses at the 
depth of about 35 feet. In Europe it is seldom found at 
a less depth than 60 or 80 fathoms or from 360 to 480 
feet. However, notwithstanding this and other difficul- 
ties^ I am inclined to believe the estimate which will 
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follow cnnnot very wldoly differ from what the result w ill 
[)rove if a (rial he made from the data therein detailed. 

l^Vom many observations which I attentive!}^ made 
in (he country by observdn^ the de])th of water in wmlLs 
auvl tanks, and the time the Natives took to empt^ 
them b} the country method of drawing water, (here nre 
goial grounds to (;onclude (hat tlie springs in (host‘ mine^ 
will not prove copious, and that at jiiost si.v Ibif'oLt- 
will keep one mine. cl(Mr with certaiiity — it isproS.tMe 
however, tha( lialftlu^ niim])er may answer ; but as it is 
h(^t(er to avoid leading t(i error to e'.tiinate in e:n^'ss. 
I shall consider six as recpii.-ite for one level. 

Th ' necessity ol'workm^ div and night i.s impt'ri- 
ous in all mines where water prevails, (hrptaiu Ashton 
emptied his every day and sulfered tlieni to (ill a( night. 
Tie had oidy therefore a h'Sv liour.s to work and (his 
alone inus( liave r(md<‘reil all his proceedings ahorlive. 

Six ]kico(as on a stage will discharge 2]/>')0 
gallons or above 7^, tons per hour. 

Supposing a mine ISO feet deep — six .-stages of 
18 fce( ea<di will he required, cousequendy thenn.nher of 
Pacotas will he 30. d'in*y w'ork night and day in four 
relic>fs — and reipiire 1 head maistry 4 (‘Oiiiiiion one^ 
and 2SS coolies. 

To dig, bretik or blast in one mine night and day in 
four reliefs — 4 maistries, 40 men and 40 woineiiaiul (‘hih 
dren will be reijuireil. 

Gangs also of one head women and six children iu 
four reliefs will he w anted (o break, wa'^h, and ]>ick the 
ore for smelting — for one mine — I head women and 
24 children. 

A simple machine to draw up the ore will iu due 
time be constructed — the difference of expense betw een 
this and coolies will be ah out 1 to 2. 

Smelting furnaces and Store-lionses attached must be 
erected;, two to each mine, that when one requires repair 
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the other n.iiy he resorted to — one furnace to work a]!*:o 
night and day. lliis will require 4 fire niaistries, 4 
founders ditto — 8 founders or smelters and 8 fire men, 
and to bring the ere and chaieeal 16 children in four 
reliefs, 

d\vo pair of large and two of smaller scales and 
weights will be indispensalile. 

It would be advisable to have an Fiiropean miner 
andsmelter at eadi IMme ; they could doubtless be obtain- 
ed from some of the European regiments, or from the 
Artillery. 

I’he servants for one mine may be 3 intelligent boys 
from the Male Asylum to he employed as Interpreters 
and Superintendents and 1 Jlook-keeper. To each relief 
of water men and miners — 1 conicopoly or 8 conicopolies 
lor one mine — and one intelligent head Native to pur- 
chase charcoal, settle tiie carriage of co[)per to the 
Coast or elsewhere ami perform such other similar servi- 
ces BkS may be required. 

A Guard of one head and 12 inferior Peons to be 
employed ill reliefs day and night. 

A small assaying furnace with Tests, &c. for assay- 
ing the various ores will be indispensable, as only such as 
are rich in metal should be smelted, and it will here as 
oNewhere be doubtless of verj^ different quality. 

Charcoal must be purchased by the para'" or made on 
the spot, as circumstances may direct, and the support 
of Government will probably be requisite when the ne- 
cessity occurs of having recourse to topes. 

'J\yO chests of Miner's tools and a portion of Gun- 
powder cannot be dispensed with: 13, 14, 15— of the 
estimate will shew the proliable produce of ore and cop- 
per. The cost of carriage to Ramapatam and thence 
to ]\Tadras by sea. 

(’ollecting these details the probable expense per 
inonlb will be thus exhibited. 
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}']sth)iate for Opertt/fg and lVorh'i)/g oz/p 


1*4 — (’ostsoi’ I^acofas af Pacrod.-is 12 (‘acJi. 
is l\i^(>das 4'^'2 — lii1i‘r<‘st on which al 
ll) prr ceot per aininiii is per munlh . . . 

1 ii(*ad Maislry at })cr month 

4 C sinmoii at *2^, 

*288 (.’r.olies at 1^ Fanains })er day is per 


4th. — This may cost 20i> Pai'odas — Interest 
of V hicli above is pci na/rith 


*2 H 'iisc'^, PaiJ-s.2 K.) ... , 

Interest on Pattoilas I, ‘200 — as 
4 Fire IMaistiics at per inontl 


H Firemen at Pagoda 1 each . 
8 Hjiudlers 


Gth. — 2 pairs i:ir<: 


7th. — 1 Kn ropean Miner Pi Fanains ])er da V ^ 0, Oi 

1 Smelter *. « 0 0 


1 Hook Kef -per 

8 Coideopolies 


9tli. — 1 Head Peon at per niontli 8 0] ()' 

12 Ordinary do. at Pagodas 2 e;ich 24 0 0’ 

loth. — 1 Assaying Furnace, Tests, AVcights, 

Se.des, Crueibh’s, l<c . — say l\'igs. 100 
Interest as above jier month — 

Carried forward . . . .Tags. 


IV 

F.jv;. ■ 

3 

jiidO 

•^i 

o! 0 

K; 

Ol 0 

! 2SS 

o' 0 

10 

o'l o| 

40 

o! 0; 

2 b 

doi o| 

i> 

by o’ 

bi| 1.) 

- 1 

10 

1 

uj U 

10 

(1 0 

10 

((,' o: 

8 

0 0, 

8 

ll t )i 

10 

80 0 
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8' 

0 0 

1 

o! 0 

• 1 

is 

1 

8 

o| 0 

32 

0, 0 

10 

0 0 

3 

0 o' 

24 

i 

0 0’ 




78 8(1 0 

i 

! 

18 ^0 0 

1 1 
I i 

1'' 8‘ 0 


5(-) F) 0 

i i 

1 I 

1 3 0 


— Hi 0 0 


C)8j 0, 0 

*27 0 

I i 

I 

Cj V'rO 

570 i 2 tj^ ;o 


Brought forw ard . . . .Bags. 

lltV.— the Fnirarc '^ b;.YC’ rrquiicd a 

sultich n1 I’rat, I ]irrsur»;o I’ liiius llic 
1 t;]L ul ih( < re ui (lu vctal will ht 
T!t 1o sD.olt il — I I ave l(>i!iid 
1] at a crTuiv ot the ore will lie (qual 
t<' ala an 4 cuhii' h < t, a } a rah <4' cl ar- 
eal will l o rcjiinahiit to of the 
e ; no iiu a' lire, hut it heiiig licttc rtu 

I .''I li ale ii ■ X( e 1 lahe ll e cue 1< 
the ( -ea h 'la 4 to (>, (h( ll; h\ iii< t sure, ‘ 

II a. » ]*• one eau(h of ore, Will take mx 
ol cl 1' 1 e< al (o .--UK'lt it. 

' n faiily al ihe ore*, and ec m- 
j i' t( h al \\<rk, I si all, 1 trust e-li-, 
n - te ni nriiiuni I y takmg ll e oreoh-| 
i: ;ne(i and ^iii< Itod t v< r\ ^4 Ik ui'n aft 
1:^ ciUioy, <a’ *18 < uhie leet. To .siio itj 
thi*^ U will lequire 540 j-ara of char-| 

<■< al a month or ]^•^goda‘‘ - 

l^ttli. — 4 w o chests ( f Miners’ I'ot-ls, Fags, 50 

Inti'rest per inonlh 

(iun F(>W(]er 1 . 1 OOlbs. Barrel at ,40 
Fagotlas per candy 

13th. — I calculate I believe greatly under the 
real produce at 3b0 eand) of ore from 
urn* mine ])er month and that llnT 
will \ield40 per cent of CV-jipu- <-r 
candies 144. To carry a candy froii: 
tl c mine^ to F.'imaj atam it w dl eosi 
Fanams ‘i5. 144 candies w ill there- 
fore ('OSt — 

'14th.-— 4’o eariy 144 eandies hy sea iVmn the 
Bama]tatam toiSladras, say ij 4 0 0 
or l4;gotlas 10 per ton — 144 candies 
are tons 32-2 3 12 — which at tin* 

ahocc rate is — 

15th. — 1 (joidsmiili or Assaycr at 3 Fanaiiis 

})er day 

4 Stone Cutters at ‘2\ Fanams per day 

is per month 

2 ( 'arpcnlcrs at rlitto 

2 If am me line II at 2 Fan. a ms 

2 Bellow s Boys at 1 Fanam 

( ontingcncie.s w hicli may have heen 

onmteil or uiiNeim 

1 Hccjl.l.'tr at 3 Pagodas per Monfli . , . 

G Sepoy.sat2 


Costs per month for working one Mini 
C'arriod forwnrd. . . .Bags. 


Fl iF. 


C.iBs. -F.il 
i 5ro*.i.ho 


i I 


' 45 ( 


OFSbOj 

g‘ 0 o! 


Gl.' 


;o 


80 0 


321 


G 30 01 
3 15 0) 
2:30 0 
1 15! 0 


10| 

i3 


ol 01 
o; o' 
o; 0 


4l! 0 

L 

10341 blGl 


I0G4' 


[Gl 
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13rouj^ht Ibrward 

In fstimntiij^ llie above, I have enth^a- 
vouved to avoid rvtn'V lallaev, and 1 
runs( i( nti(;u;d y hvlieve tlial, iflin* ore 
he i’ound in ihe ])Ienly a]>[.earari(‘eti 
^o I'oreil;]} lioirl oid, Iheiiioduee oi’a. 
mine uill < oii;dd(‘rah1y exee(‘d the 
ahdve estimate'. — Let it he taken 
however as tlieiadii stated. Ti.is will 
he line eopj)er, and w orth at the low- 
est estiiuaie /(I J'apyxias })er eaiuly, 

144 eandie,> tln n at 70 Pnj^udas will* 

amount to Pa^^odas ^ 

Tile cost of wliieli as a]>ove is Ihigs....— - 
J.eaving a gain, of Pain 'das ... — • 

Should these expoetatioiis he oric'c rettlized, uiines 
iiiay be opt'iiod in any number, and as the profits may 
he eonsidered .similar the mao-nit uc](' ot' the propmt Ix'- 
comes extensiv e beyond the common pow ers of estlina* 
tion, 

I e.xporieiice no inclination to any visionary pro- 
eeedin^s, lait having seen, and read of the immense 
iulvantages obtained by mining and convinced that wimt. 
J Itave seen and read are quite dependable, (donsidering 
also the imcotntnon indications of abundance of ore in 
this country, not only ol copjier, but other metals and 
which I have per.sonally inspected, I cannot lielp con- 
cbuling that the subject is one, demanding the higliesl. 
consideration as relates to the interests of the Company's 
Ciovernment in particular, and to those of the Jii'dish 
nation in general. 

Having shew n the prohalile advantages of opening 
mines in tlie districts where the best indications of ore 
may he found, I now oflTer to undertake commencing the 
wamk either on behalf of your I'kxeelleney ’s Government or 
on private account if uiuh'rtaken for the former, per- 
haj)s tlie best mode would he on principles similar to 




tTuKse of “ Mr. T-lea til’s” contract for saltpfttre ; tKat 
is. Government in the lirst instance to make the requir- 
ed advances ; and to take the copper at a fixed rate per 
candy — or to allow me Pa/^odas .500 per month and a 
reasonable per centage on the whole produce, and Go- 
vernment to take the whole of the copper which may be 
produced, allowing me also a suit of Tents from their 
Stores until a residence can be^erected. 

If on private account, Government to extend the pro- 
tection of their Police to the mines, by allowing the peons 
thereat, to be considered a part of that establislmient, 
and nnder the authority of the district IMngistrate, but 
attached to, and under the direct orders of the Director of 
the mines, and also to allow tlieguardof 7 Sepoys stated 
in the estimate to be attached to the works. Govern- 
ment also to direct their ])ublic Officers in the mining 
districts to extend the influence of their authority to the 
V arks, and also to use their power should it he required 
in enabling the Proprietors of the mines to procure a suf- 
ficiency of charcoal. 

Ten per cent on the whole produce of the miues to he 
paid to the Government, and to be collected in such 
manner, as it may deem most conducive to their inter- 
ests. 

For the first year Government to allow the copper 
to pass free of duty both on land, and when exported, 
after which the usual duty t(? be collected, but at no sub- 
sequent period to be increased. 

The year of free duty to commence from the trans- 
portation of the first quantitj of copper produced by 
the mines. 

Government to grant the Proprietors the exclu'^ive 
privilege of working mines for cop*per or other metal or 
precious stones should any be discovered, first reporticg 
tlic same to Government and working them upon such 
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as may he ai^reed upon by the parties, for the t^ rin 
of 10 years, or to the lerinination of the Company’s pre* 
sent C'harter, and at the expiration of this term, the pri- 
vilege to be re]iewat)le on such condition as the then 
( jovernmeiit may see expedient. 

Government to extend these priviles^es to the 
H eirs and Executors of the Proprietors subject to such 
conditions as circumstances may iiivojve agreeably to 
the stipulations herein before stated. 

With reference to a Metallurgical and Mireralogi- 
cal survey of the country, wlncliever proposal the Go- 
vernment may judge suitable to adop^t, I will commence 
1 1 from the spot where the mines may be opened, as 
however, it cannot be expected I should be able to ac- 
complish more than a connncncement ; it will follow as 
a matter of course that if I continue to direct the mines 
the survey must be transferred to other hands. From 
this beginning however, should my mode of proceeding 
be approved of, it will be easy to carry it on, to any 
extent, as your Excellency will at once perceive, that 
all that is required wili be to distinguish metals and 
minerals on the maps of those surveys already com- 
pleted. 

With relation to a districtal copper coinage yonr 
Excellency will be enabled to judge of its expediency 
long before the proceeding will be in a state sufficiently 
forward to adopt it, and it naturally follows as a subject 
for future consideration. 

If, however, the mines he opened on private account, 
I would solicit the indulgence of the privilege of coining 
copper money to he granted to the Proprietors of the 
mines, in such latitude only as might be sufficient to pay 
the people employed in their works. 

Your Excellency will perceive, that in Pacotas, Fur- 
2iaces,&c. an outlay becomes unavoidable of Pagodas 
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2,132 0 (> hut ovpn adding the total charge of every de- 
scripti()n according to the preceding estimates of the 
amount, for opening and working a mine one month, 
will he no-more than Pagodas 3, 10() 9 (d or £ sterling 
1,279 13 a sum which considered with reference to 
the expense of a similar undertaking in England may 
almost be considered as nothing. 

I have the honor to be. 

Honorable Sir, 


F 


Your most obediciit humble Servant, 

(Signed) B. Bisnor. 

CRT St. G forge, ^ 

Jnnii 2 . 5 . 1822 . 

Y True f^opy. 

(Signed) T. R. Wiikait.ky, 

Seeretari/ to (iot'er/nne?7t. 


A 3 Vue Copy. 

C\ A. Kfrk 
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^Ftmorandn on the C’OPPI^R AFIXES in the 

NELLOUE AND C'rDDAPA]MJr>STRK'T8. 

ArPKNOEi) TO CAPTAIN P. BiSfK)i^\S Report. 

Ill ( onnvall f here are a set f»f people generally experi- 
enced iVJiiiers out of employ from the lailiire of mines, 
wiio traverse the country in all directions in seal c li of 
new ones. 

V> hen tliey discover a new mine the Public Inns arc 
frcquenti'd whcn-c the Loiuh.n c(uaches stop, and repoit 
made to travelling ad\ entprcrs of wlioni tlnne are 
lu'rs, that tlu^y have discovered a new mine, (»f wlmtevcr 
metal it may be, ami tliat it ]>oss(\sse.«: (‘very apntaarance 
fd proving a rich one, with such otlu r niatter oi iiidui c- 
ment as Ids ingenuity and ability can devi -e, lie is .seldom 
long before lie finds some one iiulined to engage in the 
spr {'ulation. 

The adventurer mentions this tohis friends in I.ondcn, 
%\lio engage in th<' iirst instan(''e to advance a sum ol mo- 
ney sunici(^nt to ojien the mine, to ohtadn st)me ort^ and 
procure an assay , nsuaily made by the n.an who disciv 
veianl the ndne, v ho previously stipulates ibat., he shall 
he employed in the direction of it upon cm i ain allowances 
as Captain of the same. 

ff upon assay the ore lie found sufficiently ricli. and 
other matters also promising fair, the men who advanced 
the money in the first instance form a company, geucral-' 
]y' in I.ondon. This elFected and a capital raised^ one 
ol them is commissioned to proceed to the place, WTth 
authority to make advances, and institute other arrange- 
ments for opening tlu* mine with promptitude and effect , 

Wlien I was in '‘Cornwall” in iHl.o, a lead mine had 
been thus discovered near “ I'riiro,” which ore upon as- 
jsay was said to yield 300 ounces of silver in a ton of lead, 
vide ^‘Landaffs chemical assay” vol, 3^ p^tge 312. — Sir 
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Hugh Middleton is said to have cleared from hi.^ lead 
mines £3,{)00 per month which enabled him to undertake 
the great work of bringing the new river from ‘‘ Ware/’ 
to ‘‘ London,” but this mine is probal)ly richer in silver 
thnn his were. 'Ihe Company had proceeded to the ex- 
pense of upwards £20,000, when I was there, in erecting 
Steam engines, to clear the mine of water, and buildings 
and furnaces 8ic. to extract the silver and recover the 
lead. The principal in this concern, 1 understood was 
the famous radical “Alderman Wood” he had mortgaged 
his share, I have been informed, to enable him to carry 
on his dangerous schemes in the alfair which so lately 
agitated the British public, and it was privately reported 
wiien 1 left London that in consequence of his plans of 
p{^]icy, failing; his share of the mine liad been transferred 
to otlier hands. Whether it fully answered the expecta- 
tions of the speculators I have not been informed, with 
dependable certainty ])ut I have heard that it had done 
so. I was at the mine, saw the ore, brought a specimen 
therefrom, and have seen one exactly similar said to be 
found somewhere in this country. It was given to the 
best of my recollection to “ Dr. Hayne,” by a Native, 
who reported that he found it among Hills somewhere 
in the Cummum country. In my late excursion I have 
heard of a person acquainted with the situation, and who 
Las some of the ore in his possession, . The increase of 
exces.'sive heat and a temporary illness prevented me 
from proceeding to the place, but as the ore I have seen 
w as the steel grained, and very similar as before noticed 
to the Cornwall ore, there are reasonable grounds to con- 
clude, it may prove as rich in silver as that is said to be. 

I was informed by several old and respectable inhabi- 
tants of Cornwall, that of all the mines which were open- 
ed in that country for many years past, one half of them 
had failed, the other moiety had been successful, and that 
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imn-ionse fortunes hnd been realiV^r] by fb- su^re.v.^%] 
s]K‘(’ulal(>rs, while those. v,hohadl)een fortunate had 
Ix'en coni})lelely ruined; sometimes they ohserv^ed that^ 
several successful mines had been o])oned in succession^, 
but it had also often occurred, tliat ns many had failed; 
the fair average in all cases however, they appeared to 
have decided, was as before stated. 

The districts I have lieen in, may be justly designated 
the Cornwall of India, hut with all external appearanres 
decidedly in their favor. TTore is little difTicnlty in ascer- 
taining where a mine may he found, symptoms entirely 
unequivocal crop almost every where upon the surface, 
and wherever the earth has been opened where copper 
has lieen indicated, its ore has hcen invariably found. 
Ashton lias opuied four within a short distance of fuich 
other near a village called (lurnnuyv Pent a. an<l I have 
l)etm informed by people be emplo}ed, ore in abundaiK'e 
was found: he did not abandon tliem on account of 
failure in this instance, but in consequence of water pour- 
ing in faster upon his endeavours than he had the means 
of clearing and the last he opened widt h seemed tlif* 
richest, wuis given up in coiisetjuence of one of his people 
being seriously injured by the falling in of a part of the 
mine ; but from what I have observed on the site of Ash- 
ton's proceedings, it is evident he had not sufficient knovv- 
ledge of the business he had undertaken ever to l^av e 
ejected any thing- of conse<]ucnce in a work of tliis nature. 

In addition to the mines attem}4ed by Ashton, I have 
found the following, all of which are of fair prondse and 
Some of them remarkably .vo near a village celled. 

P a 1 

O r 2 

N a I 

S a 1 

Could I have proceeded 1 should have discovered many 
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nior^, c'lir only of tliej^e I oponotl, and tlu* prospc^ct is 
rpo>t oncouraping', though j sunk no lurlliur than about 
ten het, the ore increased in (jiiantit y, and J have no 
doubt if foi]o^ved, the mine will lx* found as abundant as 
c’ould be desired even by the most sanguine expcetct- 
tions. 

dlie veins, or masses of ore I am (’(‘rtain lie dt'ep, be- 
cause it does so in all the mining (‘ountries of hlurope, 
and from ol)ser^'atiolls I have inade, it ap})ears every 
where to lie far beneath the general level of the earth, 
hut there are perlmps few ])la( es kjiow n in any country., 
wlierc ore, in such p]('iitiful iudic'ation cm the surface 
( an he found, as in the part of the country, I ha\ e ex- 
auiin ed. 

I'wenty mi7]es may he opened liere siinnltaneoiisly at 
a much less expemse tlian one could in Cornwall and 
sliould one halfoftlicm fail, the other would realize al] 
e\j)c‘ctan('y hut tin? great chances in my opinion is that, 
tliey are all connc'cted, one with the other, and if so, all 
in some degree would ensure success. 

In every place I have se(^,n, there is reason to believe 
water will he found at 10, 12, 1;3, or 20 feet (h'ep, if ever 
then mines are wrought wilh elTect ; entirely efficient 
means to get rid of it must he tlie primary object. 

If steam engines could be obtained ui the country tlieir 
great consumption of fuel would prohibit their use, hut 
tlie country Pacotah by a simple cond)iiicdioii of them, 
stage above stage, will enable water to be thrown to any 
required height; and by multiplying nheir number iu 
eacii stage, they may he brought to eepud the sU^am en- 
gine in power as an hydraulic macljine though they 
V ould not compete with it as a first movt r. 

I have said all copper mines are deep seated below 
the level of the earth, tlu'y are said by Mine ralogisls 
to be seldom found but in primitive rocks, these are of 



course tlie basis of all mountains, aiul as further illustra- 
tion of this, the cornish mine which I before mentioned, 
although found originally on a hill, did not offer any 
tiling further than indication of metal, until the shaft 
had been sunk considerably below the surhice of the sur- 
rounding country. 

From this and what has been already stated, it cannot 
be expected that any material quantity of ore will be 
found in any otlier situation, lioth science and skill will 
therefore lie refjuired to olitain it, to sink the shafts, and 
construct the galleries with security, and some simple 
and effectual means to raise the ore from the mines, and 
afterwards to melt and cast it into marketable copper — 
Ashton’s deepest mine may be ‘>0 feet and water had not 
materia.Ily olistructed him, be however to disenenmber 
himself from such as did ohtrud(', only sunk an adjoin- 
ing well to drain it off. I’his could not p()ssit>ly have 
the effect intended, unless he had adopted means to 
empty the well, as the water would soon find the same 
level in the one, as in the other, hut not having done 
this, all his labour proved fruitless. Fliis mine how- 
ever, from the information I have received, had already 
produced either a vein or a mass of ore, the passage 
to which, he has carefully built up with stones. 

The more material obstacles whicli offer themselves is 
the variety of soil, which every place I have seen, is 
similar, it appears to be entirely dehries from former 
mountains, and is composed of various earths and differ- 
ently constituted strata, and stones of all shapes and 
sizes. The earth is for the most part loose and friable. 
The rocks variously constituted, but principally of gneiss 
or mica slate and a species of slate which I have named 
shorelite, some however are of quartz, feltspar, sionite, 
and granite ; in the loose earth shoreing must be re^ 
sorted to, and all the rocks, excepting the mica slate. 
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'uill only yield to ilir efforts of gunpowder. In all tliis 
variety of rocks, I have found copper. 

Timber is scarce all over this part of the country, and 
galleries cannot be rendered of use without it, or a sub- 
stitute of equal efficacy, the latter is fortunately at hand 
and the mines themselves, will afford it in abundance 
most of the rocky strata below the surface are of a slaty 
nature, easily spilt and divided into any form, they 
will therefore answer every purpose even better than tim- 
ber it being firmer less, clastic, and more to be relied 
upon as effectual support. 

From what has been said, it is evident these mines 
could only be opened \\ ith eflect by a Company, or the 
Government ; if by the former they must possess the 
protecting p)ower of the latter, and their Police must be 
extended to all the works ; the necessity of this be- 
comes obvious, when their situation in the country is 
considered, where secure store-houses cannot be easily 
or promptly erected, and where the metal when in a 
marketable state, will in all respects be equivalent to 
cash, and adverting to para. 22, literally so. 

Were these mines opened on an extended scale, there 
can be little doubt of their producing advantages of great 
consequence : On these grounds I should conceive it 
entitled to the serious consideration of the Government, 
as a transaction of more importance to their pecuniary 
interests than any perhaps before contemplated particu- 
larly as a few months would ascertain the nature and 
probable extent of fu lure prospects and at an expense of 
no consideration should they turn out, according to every 
rational expectation (and I conceive it only possible they 
will not) a source of riches will be attached to the state 
beyond every other they have heretofore enjoyed from 
other commercial or manufacturing speculations. 

Tliat this country is rich in metals, a doubt I think 
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can hardly be entertained, perhaps containing them in as 
groat abundance as South America, and that a Govern- 
ment of such extent, riches, greatness, intelligence and 
power, should have allowed it to remain so long, without 
causing it to have been regularly Met allurgically and 
Mineralogically surveyed is a niutter so anomalous to 
their high wisdom that I confess myself withont the 
power or means in any way whatever to surmise or ac- 
count for it. 

Both these great objects may be accomplished at a 
comparatively small expense an{l should my humble abi- 
lities he considered equal to such a peribrmance, and to 
open the copper mines at the same time, 1 am willing to 
undertake the whole and to submit plans and estimates 
of the probable expense they will incur all of which and 
greatly more, I have no hesitation in concluding would 
in a few months be amply repaid by the produce of tlie 
copper mines ; should a plan of this nature he deter- 
mined upon I may venture to pledge myself, that, as 
much benefit on the one hand in a commercial view, 
and, as much honor on the other, in a scientific one, 
wdll accrue to the Government, as ever has arisen out of 
any transaction of a pecuinary nature, they have been 
engaged in, since they have swayed dominion as a so- 
vereign state. 

The ores of this copper will afford the meted in a 
pure state at an expense greatly inferior to the expenses 
incurred in Europe, as it requires only one smelting, 
whereas, before it can be brought to the same state in 
Europe, it requires marnj, in some places it is smelted 
fifteen times, before it becomes pure copper. The In- 
dian copper then is at once in a fit s tate ibr coining into 
money and copper coin being extremely scarce in the 
districts I have been m, Ctiid likely in most othcis, 
great embarrassment is e::pr-iieiiced“--by the Ryot in 
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particular, but also by others for want of this minor ex- 
change, coining a copper cuiTency then, at, or near, t lie 
mines, would prove an advantage to the Revenue not 
readily estimated, a simple apparatus, with the metal in 
the hrst instance cast into convenient Ingots would es- 
tablish this, reserve the charge of hringing co]>p<'r coins 
from Fingland , and the expense of carriage involving it- 
self in the advantages gained would together amount near- 
ly to rendering all the money thus coimnl a clear gain. 

It being certain that the Nellore and Cuddapah dis- 
tricts and the Giintoor Circar abound in copper, it is by 
no means than irrational to expect it in the sam,. 
parallel even from JSellore to Nejiaiil; as ac'counts have 
been pulilisiied of mines being worked for copper in 
this direction, and from what I have my self observed, 
beard, and read, there are strong grounds lor the infer- 
encethat, Iroin CapeC ’omorin to llie Mimalaya mountains, 
perhaps far beyoml them, a parallel will be found con- 
stituteil chiefly oi .Metallilerous strata rich in metals of 
every description. I'he surface of the earth in a north 
and south direction, is for the greater part, where plains 
exist, evidently the basis of a former chain of mountains, 
now in many places converted by the natural progress 
of nature into levels, indeed wherever excavations have 
been made this is demonstrated. There is every promise 
then, if the country were surveyed in the manner I ha\ e 
suggested, to conclude that, the immense advantage of a 
districtal copper coinage might he extended through 
nearly the greater part of the Company’s dominions, and 
at a trifling incipient expense which would in a compara- 
tively sliort period be rc-imbursed, and a permanent 
source of wealth established. 

I experience a conviction on my mind there is a little 
speculation in these ideas. I have seen and attentively 
f xamined Cornwall, llic source perliaps from wherwe the 
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pfrniiiL'ur of I )i itaiii has l)ef*ii drawn, ]aj( I hnvr in lids 
country such ])r()sp(‘cf s as have never l)ecii S(hmi in that or 
anv olher part of I'hn^land. livery appearaiice in the ran,i^e 
I have examined, seems to say searcli, reward is certain. 

I sluill csmelude this with o])servin,£( that I can never 
consider the Ih'itish (government will ever art with such 
ill-adviscfl and fatal irn])rudencc as to deprive the Coin- 
pany of their C’harter, for should they do so, the loss of 
the Britisli Einjuia' in the I’hist, will dale its down-fall 
from the day (iiauit i h i tain assumes exclusive dominion 
over tills country or dominion in any form save thafc 
delegated to the East India Coinjrinv, my reasons for 
this opinion are too extensive to ih^tail on this occasion, 
they are obvious }io\V(*ver to all who have attentively 
and wiiliout prejudice, or other less exeaisable views 
considered the suhjeet, and will at an early peiiod 
he demonstraled, should ever tlie fated arrangement 
liap[)en; hut I take it for granted sueli an event can 
never occur, until tlie British ( Government foregoes all 
its estahdishod sagacity and wisdom, hut ns this is an 
event not likely to take place 1 shall consider llte C’om- 
pany's Government permanent, and considering it so, if 
I should prove the means of opening the riches ('ontriin- 
ed in the hidden recesses of their extensive territ^'‘ry 
and of having the country Metallurgically and Minernlo- 
girally surveyed, I trust I shall not he considered vain. 
If I should think that I have done sojiiething so materi- 
ally conducive to the ( ’omjiany's interests, as to be en- 
titled at least to remembrance. 

(Signed) B. Bishop. 

A true Copy. 

(Signed) T. B. Witk\ti,ky. 

St^crefari/ Co Gorcr?rnic^ff, 
A true Copy 

C. A. Kkrk. 
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Ki:vKNrE Dkpartmem. 

No. 352. 

JJrlract from the Minutes of Consul tnilon, under dale 
the \Sth Apr if 1834. 

The Governor in Council proceeds to take into con- 
sideration the following letter from Mr. I)e Foiidclair 
with reference to the Minutes oi consultation, dato<t 
25th October 1833. 

(Here enter 20th Jannarj’ 1834. No. 84.) 

1. Ihe Governor in Council is jdeased to authorize 
the grant of a lease for 21 years to De Fondclair and Co, 
of all the mines of copper ore, in lands belonging to 
Government, in theTalooks of Duppaud, C'unibnm, Gid- 
dalore and Budwail in the district of Cuddapah and 
Cottagherry, Kavaly, Duttalore and BuddapooJy, in 
the district of Nellore with a preference of renewal, if 
approved by the Court of Directors, on payment of a 
fine, the amount of which snail be determined, in tlie 
event of competition, by taking an average of all the 
offers and deducting therefrom 25 per cent ; or if there 
be no competition by the award of three arbitrators, one 
arbitrator to be chosen by Government, another by the 
Company and the third by the first two, upon inspection 
of the accounts of the Company for the last five years 
of the lease, allow ing an advantage of 25 per cent to the 
Company. 

2. The Governor in Council is further pleased to 
resolve that the produce of the Mines that may be 
wmrked by De Fondclair and Co. in the said Talooks, 
shall be entirely exempt from any duty or impost what- 
soever for the period of ten years from the date of the 
lease, and that thereafter the amount of duty or inpost 
to be levied on such produce either crude or manufac- 
tured, shall not exceed ten per cent of the value accoid- 
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ing to the aulhori/rd "Fariff of the district in Avliicli 
the levy ^hall bo made. It will be at llie option of the 
(Government to divert duty to be levied either upon the 
raw produce of the niines, or upon the Chopper prepfued 
tlicvefrom, as may be deemed fit, su])ject to the above 
limitation. 

3. All machinery, whatever, British or Foreign, im- 
ported for the purpose of being em])loyed in the Minos 
worked by De Fondclair and Co. and all timber and 
stores imported for the same purpose during the period 
of this lease shall be exempted from duty, on tlie same 
being properly certified to the ofiieers of (hisloms. 

4. As the solo object of Government in granting 
tbis lease is to give encouragement to active exertions 
directed to developc and bring into use the Mineral 
wealth of the country, it is necessary to provide that 
unless effective measure are taken and followed u}> for 
the purpose intended, it shall not he allowed to stand 
in force, that so it may not be obstructive of the efiorts 
of others, if from any cause the present Company should 
fail to pursue their undertaking with the spiiit and 
*^ncrgy necessary to render it successful. The Governor 
in Council therefore resolves to make the follow iug 
conditions, viz. that at the expiration of three :a,- 
from the date of the lease it shall be incumbeal nr- 
De Fondclair and Co. to shew that they havi^ esfni 

ed and arc working mines for raising copper o- 
means of machinery within the limits assiguer, i 
*n both the districts of Cuddapah and Ncih 
prove by their accounts that they have actuno} 
therefrom and exported a quantity ot coputv 
calculated to yield 400 tons of copper metal, or 
they have expended in their operations, and in the 
chase of machinery, &c. not less than 3,00,000 Row 
that tliev shall conliiuie to carry on their mining opo. 



tions ill both districts^ and at the end of tlic noKt 2 
\rars, shall ])rove by their accounts that they have rais- 
ed and exjiorted, within that period, a quantity calculat- 
ed to yield 1,000 tons of copper; and at the end of 
the next five years, that they have raised and exported, 
within tliat pcniod, a quantity calculated to yield IboOO 
tons of co]iper ; producing fair sain])les of the ore 
exported, and exhibiting tlie aetual out-turn of the sales 
eifected l)y the C'oinjiany if they carry on the operation 
of smelting tlie produce, as well as mining that they 
shall export or liave ready for (export within the first 
jieriod 400 tons of eojqier, within the st'eond period 
h,000 tons, and witliin the third period 2, .000 tons. 

6 . It shall he a further condition tliat the Company 
in their mining operations shall not enter or encroach 
upon cultivated or arahlc ground without the licenee of 
the Collector which shall not he granted until lliey 
have made full compensation to tlie occupant, and en- 
tered into an agreement to ptjy the regulated assess- 
ment to (iovornmeiit at the usual periods, ^i'lie compen- 
sation to be paid to the occuj)ant shall he deterniined 
by the Collector if there he any dispute and generally 
all disputes relative to the occupancy of lands hy thcC’mu- 
pany under this lease shall be determined so far as tiie 
Company are concerned by the Collector, subject to an 
appeal to tlie Hoard of Revenue by whose decision the 
Company shall abide. 

6. The Collectors and Magistrates in the districts in 
which mines shall be w^orked will of course gi\'e due sup- 
port and protection to the servants of the Company and 
the people employed in them, but they cannot be permit- 
ted to extend to them any unusual privileges. 

7. d he lease shall be granted to De Fondclair and 
Co. their Heirs and Assigns, the counter part of the 
lease shall he executed by the existing' Members of the 
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Company and no assignment shall bo made of the in- 
terest vested in them respectively or of any share there- 
of to any other party without a notice in writing being 
given to the Chief Secretary to (rovernment one month 
previously. Provided tliat nothing in the lease to be 
granted shall he constructed to authorize the stay or re- 
sidence of any member of the Company in Tmlia or any 
part thereof contrary to the intent and meaning of any 
Law or Regulation made or without lawful licence. 

8. On failure of any of the conditions the lease sluill 
be null and void, if the Governor in ( 'ouiunl shall so de- 
termine. 

9. The Governor in Co'uncil will be prepared to con- 
firm any leases that the Company^ may (d)taiu from Ze- 
mindars of tlie right of mining for copper ores for a pe- 
riod not exceeding the period of this lease, provided the 
terms thereof he conforniahle to the regulations and to 
grant a like exemption from duty to tlie produce of the 
niines worked under such leases and to the machine}}’, 
Slc. imported for working them as is mentioned al)o\e. 

A true Extract. 

(Signed) I). Elliott, 

Officiating Secretary to Goef . 

V true Copy. 

C. A. IvEKK. 
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REMARKS. 

By tliese reports of Dr. arul Captain Bishop 

some idea may be formed of the value of the imdt'rtak- 
jiig, at least as to the promise of abundance of oie 
Tiie next point is to establish its richness, to do this 
will be aiiiatter of some little ditllculty asm all ores there 
are some richer than otliers, — at Madra.s a number of 
Uentlemeii wlio interest eil themselves on the subject 
liud a parcel of the ore roasted before them, pouiidcd, 
and reduced in a crueible. The yield was fully fifty 
per cent. The richest part of the ore has been found 
from a similar process of reduction to efive 05 per cent 
and it is calculated tliat the average yield of the ore will 
be ‘\forfy per ce7}t of metal.'*'' If the Cornwall ore a 
ju/rz/r-p/ gives but 7’f percent, and brings at the mine head 
£5 17 0 a ton the value of ti:e Nellore ore holding 40 
per cent of metal and of easy convertion must bo great. 
It must be borne in mind, as Captain Bishop states 
in his report, that the { Sulpha ret) of Fugland reejuires 
sometimes .to undergo Jifteer) processes of n fmerni nt 
and the Nellore ore (a carbonate) but one smelting. 

The batch of ore referred to above, as sent Home liy 
Capt. Ashton, and remarked byCapt. Mayne in bis report, 
as all the rabbish Captain Jlshtoii^s Headman roidd fi nd 
about the mines., weighed 393 cwt. 6 (p’s. 13 lbs. about 
7 cwt. short of M tons, is f at 21 cwt. ]>er ton being the 
cvst 07 nary allowance 'in Corn trail for wastage ami dirt ) 
IS tons, 15 cwt. 0 qr. 13 lbs. pr(Kbiced 79 cwt. 0 qr. 
It) lbs. of copper, worth at that time in tlte 3eari^lS05) 
£ loo per ton : — It is usual to charge £ 3 a ton for 
smelting; with this consignment of Caj)tain Ashton, v^as 
seat liome 1 specimens of on;, which were as.sayed Ly 
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The iiifroiliict’on al' ricli copperore into England from 
her own C'gIo’iv in (piautily and of ready and easy re~ 
dntJ inn would doiibfb ss have injured beyond ('alculafi- 
on Ih*^ coj)j)er iniiiini’' interests of Cornwall and Wales, 
and it is not siirprising that the results shewn by the 
‘‘ U c/r/f Cutn/)a//(f'^ are so ditrereut to what they should 
liave been, when we reflect how much depends on I lie 
mode of reduction adopted, and the care bestowed on the 
process, an excess of heat or protracted exposure, de, 
sir(iying th.e n]etal. It is only ji matter of wonder that the 
ore was a/!ofced by them to yield so much as 23 pt^r 
cc;//. 

Idle ({U‘vs(ion will naturally l^e asked, why C'a])tain 
Ashton rc-biujuished so fair a fndd { It appears that Ash- 
ton was hut slightly accpuiinted with liis sul)je(‘t, was 
possessed of tlie means of ])roceediiig with an nndertak' 
lag which to carry on successfully lias always required 
vast capital. Aslitoii ])y liis rejiorfs to Cioveriirneiit ap- 
pears during the five y^ars lease he obtained, to have 
got out hut a single Miner from England to have he- 
come einharrassed in his circumstances, and to have 
been comjielled from want of funds persuing the adven- 
ture. Mis friends now in the service assert, that on 
quitting the country he is said to have remarked 
he had left at theJS'ellore eopper mines^ an inexhaie^l(ld'‘‘ 
source of n caltJt for some more forlanatc 
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Mr. Haynes” reports carry on the face of them 
duo weight —he was the Company’s Naturalist on the 
Madras Establisliinent. Captain Bishop’s opinions are 
also valuable, his death almost immediately after making 
his proposals to f rovenimont ( to which they acceded) 
set the subject at rest, until I called the attention of the 
public to it. Captain Bishop was an Othcer of the Ma- 
dras Army and Superintendant of the Powder Mills at 
Madras, he was considered a very scientiiic man. 

In November 1832, 1 first entered upon my enquiries, 
regarding these mines and in conjunction with certain 
parties in Bengal and England, determined on relinquish- 
ing the Company’s service and emharking in the under- 
taking — the failures in Calcutta in the early part of 1833 
- — and the consequent losses in ICngland deranged my 
plans — in the meantime I spared no exertion or expense 
in getting the districts surveyed, and at a very heavy 
outlay have been enabled to make a selection of a country 
abounding in copper ore : these tracts have been grant- 
ed in lease to the present “ Vom]i(vnf'' designated “ De 
Fonddatr Cod which has been established through 
the joint efforts of myself and Mr. De h'ondclair ; cowlcs 
or leases of the exclusive right of mining for copper ores 
in the lands of the Rajahs of Calastry and Vencata- 
gherry have been obtained for the Company, as also 
from the Nabob of Udagherry to the west of the mining 
districts abundance of wood and charcoal for smelting is 
to be had, and about 40 miles distant in the Nullah 
Mullay” range of mountains, timber of immense growth 
abounds — the expense of carriage to the works (which 
on the woodiwar or country bandy is a trifle) being its 
only cost. Granite and carb onate of lime , are at hand 
in abundance, and the distance from the present 
mines to the coast is but 40 miles of level country. 
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Any person at all conversant with mining operations 
will at once perceive the extraordinary waste of human 
labour, ])y w liich Captain Bishop proposed to work these 
mines ; rr ? a coinmencenient it might do very well, 
until the value of the undertaking is estahlished, but 
the saving that must accrue by substituting Siea}rr 
and other i^iacliinery in lieu of men to lift up the enor- 
mous quantitites of oio' and water daily raided — as also 
from th(^ adoption of tin' sy-ttun of mining pursued in 
rornwall wh<^re the most !>eantifnl and harmonious 
means are rigorously followed to save manual laliour 
and to employ it to the greatest advantage is ('videut. 

After the sinkingof the shafts, and so soon as the ore 
in quantity is arrived at, the estimated expenses attend- 
ing the raising and coTivertion ''d ore into melal will ac 
t‘orJing to my calculation be as follows. 


Dr. 
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Rnpo(^s 

To balance of profit on .sale 
of‘i0 tons of coj)j)er pip;s 
the [U’oduce of KXJ tons ol 
dressed and picked Ores. 

Madras Rupees 40,000 Mad. Rs. 40^000 

T1 ic a])f)ve shows a proft of Rupees 33.075 upon ICO 
tons of picked and dre.ssed ores, and hy tliis caleulaion tlie 
value of raw ore picked and rccidy for converlion^ would 
he about 350 Rupees a ton. 

So soon as workmen and smelters can be procured 
from Kngland, it will be the interest of the association 
to lediice their ores in this country, nntil then, the 
crude ore might as dead weight be sent home and be- 
come an immediate source of great profit. 

The liberality of Government, as manifested “ hy the 
7nt/ii(teofCoa/icil/''^\\iiii the Company an exemption from 
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tjl! diit V Aa- the t 10 years of tiieir If ‘.se and tlir. 
jiiHL\nitud<‘ of llio uiidi rtakiiit>- ean (ally l e limited hy 
li'e out lay a])|'!led as all the lands sii])pos(ul to contain 
t[;cse <>re.> and to a very great extent have b(;en secured 
to tlie Company. 

d). ( se mines, as Dr. d'homson justly remarks. w( re 
worked some centuries ago, and in the survey I lately 
rmide I elisco\ ered excavations of t]i« most astonishim: 
df'seription. wln rc' copper ores had been obtained hy the 
Native })ov ers under former (hivernments, and wlnn ve 
coiisidf^r the ages that liave passed <ince the use of l>rass 
utimsils ilrst obtained and have heeii eonsuho’ed a neces^ 

saiy })art of every Drahmins dome.^j ir estaMishinent, and 
when we observe the annual demand in iWiiiyal for roj>.. 
per to the ameunt ol r/v;r( v cf vup(‘es — we me nnluraliy 
led to the (piesti(m, //o?r, and from v In nee was tin* sup- 
ply of this useful metal obtained, hei(ne liniia he( nine 
know n to us. (n;})per ores w'e know^ aie not confnn'd 
to this part of India, for in many jjarts of India they ma- 
nifest themselves, although no where in such r!ch^e^s. 
and so near the surface, as in the grants of (he present 
t ’oiupany. In Bengal copper mines are wairked l>v the 
Natives at tlie ])reseiit day ; some idea pre\ ailed that 
the Nellore copper ores were found alone in /iestsf'" 
not 1 have however ^‘proved'" the contrary, a 

peculiarity certainly uttaciuis to tin- ore calAxi hv I>r. 
d'homson “ The an/tydrous carf)o?/afc, of copper"' in 
its invariable position in ^^nesfs" as far as my experience 
has hitherto gone, but malachite I have always A>und in 
reitisf' as also a steel grained crystallized silvau-y 
which I have invaria’nly found in green-sloae sly t and 
partly embedded in quartz, this last ore is the riclu'st [ 

ha\ e met with, and a parcel has ueeu sent Home for re- 
port. 

in t*i.e » u^-emnaiia mine in ivj.t"xico edOO men ivore 



(hiJji employed, A\hose labours sent up l^etween !500 
“ and 400 tons of raw ore — 1,200 of these nmn w ere em- 
ployed in boring and blasting a]>out OOO holes in the 
twenty four hours, each hole of hnir feet eleven inehes 
deep ‘‘ J^aron flumbolt” one of the best authorities 
of the day, says, in relation to the Mexican mines. 
“ Ihe mines of continues to furnish extreme- 

“ ly rich ores while at J^alericiarfa'' they have en- 
deavoured for some years to supply, hy the extraction 
of a greater quantity the difliciency in their intrinsic 
value. 

“ All the valua])le mines, namely, J^aleyictann^'' 
TapeaCy ‘‘ Cota,''’' San Lorenzo, ‘‘ S}rena,''\Mella(lo, 
Fraustrof^,''' ‘‘ Rayas , and “ St. Anita'' hemg in- 
eluded in a distance of 8,521) feet, there is every reason 
to believe that in each of those mines similiarly rich ores 
maybe found, as in the f alenci(tnn, and Rayas mines, 
but at different distances from the surface.'' In this 
celebrated mine (tlie “ T e.tn JMadre'") there is a cer- 
tain middle region, which may he considered as a de* 
pository of great riches, for above and below this re- 
gion the ores have yielded an inconsiderable share of 
metal at “ Valcnciana" the rich ores have been in 
“the greatest abundance between 328 and l,lJ5feet 
“ below the surface, while the abundance appeared at 
Rayas" at the surface." 

These remarks of ITuml^olt” show that it is no un- 
usual thing to find the fairest promise on the surface, as 
in the case of the ‘‘ Rayas" mine, and also in the “ Ac/- 
lore mines." 

The formations in the mining districts are all primi- 
tive, and the richest ores have been found within a few 
feet of the surface, and not confined to one spot, but over a 
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range of country— under such circumstances, it 
would be matter of surprize indeed, that ou search and 
on tollowing these veins^ large depositories of ore were not 
discover ecL iiuleui^jy^gDQi^ Mr. Travers’s, the f 'o- 

have states that 

blocks of the ore had been used at Gurramenapentah t<» 
mend the village taiik^ which were subsequently remov- 
ed l)y A si lion. 


I have given this subject my most full attention, I have 
visited all the localities, have mined, and followed tin* 
V(hns, — ^examined thoroughly the dillerent districts and 
tbeirformations, andmy firm opinionis, that any quantity 
of the ricliest ore nny he obtained, at a trifling expense, 
a?id within 100 fei^t of the surface, charcoal, lime, timber, 
stone and clays, are all abundant andavailablefortheu.se 
of the association almost immediately on the spot, and no^ 
thing I consider can prevent the entire success of this 
mining undertaking ; as Government have allowed 
Govenanted Servants to hold an Interest in the “ Iron 
and Steel company,” it is supposed no o1)je(‘tiou can ex- 
ist to their holding in alike manner Shares in this as- 
sociation: — iheidf'a olitaiiis that receiving dividends 
IVotn a M ining Body” savours of trade, equally .so did 
rlividends }>ayal)le on the India Company’s Stock ; it 
is simply the investment of money (in this case) with a 
public l)ody the Direction of which guards it.s inter- 
est.s, and t!.e indiviilual Share-holders may therefore 
he ill no wise concerned in its management I hope 
the (iovernment will lie too liberal to regard it in this 
liglil,hulif unhappily such objection he started a facile 
mode of investment or purchase of a share^ in the name 
or for the heuetit of relatives, remains. 


Nothing can prevent a Covenanted or Military servant 
purchasing shares for a son, brother, or sister^ and 
vesting the management of such iu Trustees. 

C. A. Ksrr. 






